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O F all the various branches of literature, 
vhich convey inſtruction or amuſement to 
mankind, none afford ſo great. a proportion 
of both, upon ſuch eaſy terms, as Hiſtory, 
Every ſtep we proceed in it, encreaſes our 
ardour ; and the pleaſure we receive, makes 


us conſider it as an agreeable relaxation. 
Tux intervals of peace, however much 


they may be eſteemed the ſeaſons of happi- 


neſs, furniſh few events deſerving the atten- 
tion of an hiſtorian. The animated exer- 
tions of war, can alone give full ſcope to all 
the nobler paſſions. They call forth into 


action, the elevated virtues of courage, ge- 
neroſity, and diſintereſtedneſs; and produce 


deeds, worthy of being tranſmitted to po- 
ſterity. | 
WHEN a people are zafalted by enemies 
they have long been accuſtomed to conquer, 
and their exiſtence as a nation is endanger- 
ed, it is then too late to enquire, minutely, 
into the cauſes which have brought them 


into this ſituation. The conjuncture calls 
for the immediate exertion of whatever 
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- ion or vigour is left among them; and 
thegman who with-holds his once. on 
any pretence, is an enemy to his country. 
It is a common cauſe; in which every one 
is intereſted, and in which all ſhould be 
engaged: the blunders of adminiſtration, 
and the violence of oppoſition, ought to 
be forgotten; and the gratification of per- 
ſonal animoſities, ſhould give way to the 
general good of the community. 
SUCH, now, is the ſituation of Britain. 

A deſtructive war, begun on principles, at 
beſt, of a doubtful nature, and proſecuted, 
hitherto, with little ſucceſs, has apparently 
reduced us to a very low ebb. Taking 
advantage of the unhappy contention with 
our American colonies, the perfidious houſe 
of Bourbon, without the ſhadow of provo- 
cation, has interpoſed; and is endeavouring 
to cruſh, in this moment of adverſity, the 
nation, which, in better times, was wont 
to make her tremble. Our domeſtic diſ- 
ſentions have likewiſe contributed to the 
general diſtreſs, by depriving. us of that 
ſtrength, which is ever the attendant. of 
national union. 
Ar ſuch a crifis, to rouſe the e 


ſpirit of the people, to caroarage the timid, 


F RE F-Av4CE. 
to revive the deſponding, and to animate 
the brave, is the indiſpenſible duty of eve 
friend to his country; for, by vigorouſly 


reſenting an injury, and avenging an inſult, 
we lay the moſt ſolid foundation of peace, 
independence, and ſafety. 
THE hiſtory of a war, ſomewhat ſimilar 
in its commencement to the preſent; un- 
fortunate in its beginning; but, in which, 
by ſpirited meaſures, the tranſition from 
deſpondency to exultation, was both ſud- 
den and extraordinary; muſt have an ob- 
vious tendency to excite the ſpirit of a peo- 
ple, whoſe characteriſtics are fortitude and 
a love of their country Upon this prin- 
ciple, the following pages are offered to the 
Public. 3 — 
. author would have little to dread 
from the ſeverity of criticiſm, if the execu- 
tion of the work was in any degree propor- 


tionable to the importance of the ſubject. 
—To place the momentous occurrences of 
the laſt war in the moſt ſtriking light, to 
retrench the ſuperfluity of trifling anecdotes, 
to avoid the extremes of exuberance and 
abridgment, and to give every object the 
due proportion it ought to maintain in the 
picture, without crowding the canvas, was 


ago. 
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his: intention: how far he has keceadet, 
ſt be left to the judicious to determine. 
—Uninfluenced by party, and unawed by 
power, he has endeavoured to place men 
and meaſures in their proper light; and 
has attempted, wherever it was praQticable, 
to point out thoſe motives of action, which 
lead to the true developement of character. 
Conjecture, however, has never been wan- 
tonly or licentiouſly indulged ; and, where 
the ſubject was intricate, facts, related with- 
out prejudice, are left to ſpeak for them- 
ſelves. 
PERHAPS No period ever produced raore 
copious or minute accounts of publit tranſ- 
actions. From the moſt authentic of theſe, 
he has derived his materials.“ But as they 
were frequently the vehicle of party, pre- 


judice, and perſonal animoſity, the repre- 


ſenting facts in their juſt light, was attend- 


ed with no ſmall degree of difficulty. 
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CHAP. I. 


Origin 7 the diſpute between Great Britain and 

 France—Warlike preparation. Too French ſhips 
taken— Operations in America—Braddock*s un- 

** e expedition General Johnſon defeats the 
 French— An invaſion threatened — Fort St Phi- 
ty taken Fate of Byng. 


HE exhauſted ſituation of the contending 1748. 
2 powers at the concluſion of the war in 
1748, and the equality of their remaining 
Is gave juſt grounds of expeQtation, that the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle would prove happy and 
. laſting. Each nation ſtill continued in a ſtate of 752 

| defence, The fear with which the one inſpireesesd 
the other made them cautious of offending ; and 


"to inhabitants of Europe indulged themſelves in 
the pleaſing hope of enjoying, for many years, the 
bleſſings of caſe and tranquillity. „„ 
- Taz turbulent ambition of the French, de- E 


4 row of _— dy underhand encreachments, 


* , 
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1753; · what they had given up by treaty, renewed once 


Diſpute 
about Nova 
Scotia. 


parties, that the ſword alone could terminate the 


more thoſe ſcenes of blood and devaſtation, which 


already had exhauſted the ſtrength, and depopu- 


lated the principal kingdoms of Europe. 
To, inveſtigate, with a tedious exactneſs, the 
remote cauſes which gave riſe to the war; to 


dwell, with minute prolixity, on ſkirmiſhes and 


engagements, . neither important in themſelves, 
nor intereſting in their conſequences, is not our in- 
tention : nor would the limits, to which we have 
confined ourſelves, permit us to exhibit ſo un- 
entertaining a detail. The brevity, however, with 
which matters of little moment are paſſed over, 


will be compenſated by a full and particular rela- 


tion, wherever the Dgnity of the object n to 


require it. 


Tas diſpute between Great Britain and France 
originated from the uncertainty of the limits. of 


their American territories. Partly from the inat- 
_ tention, and partly from the ignorance, of the ne- 


gotiators of both courts, at the peaces of Utrecht 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, the boundaries of Acadia or 


Nova Scotia were never diſtinctly aſcertained. Suc- 


ceeding negotiations, equally tedious and ineffectual, 
ſerved only to increaſe the confuſion; and it be- 
came obvious, from the ſteady inflexibility of both 


. conteſt. | | * 

ANorHER ſource of contention arolh FOES a 
axial; which, though it had hitherto eſcaped ob- 
ſervation, was equally intricate with the former, 


and tended to produce the ſame conſequences. 
The French, 


from a chim ada ph ior 3 hac 
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name of Louiſiana. They intended, by a regular 
chain of forts, to join thoſe ſettlements with their 


Canadian poſſeſſions. By theſe means, the Engliſn 


would have been effectually excluded from any 
ſhare in the Indian trade; and would alſo, in caſe 
of a war, have been expoſed to continual inroads 
and alarms, Upon the execution of this plan, 
however, the proſperity, if not the exiſtence, of 
the French colonies in North America depended ; 
and it was equally evident, if Britain ſuffered it to 
take place, that the conſequences would prove fa- 
tal and deſtructive to her own ſettlements. 
WaHiLE France was endeavouring to amuſe the 
Britiſh court with idle negotiations and infincere 


declarations, ſhe was ſecretly preparing to ſupport | 


her encroachments by force of arms. Accuſtom- 
ed to French duplicity, and not deceived by her 
profeſſions, Britain was equally aſſiduous in war- 


like preparations ; and particularly in putting her 


navy on the moſt reſpectable footing®. Troops had, 


„»The Engliſh navy, at this period, conſiſted of 


Ships. 85 Guns. _ Ships. Guns. 
J Twenty-eight of 50 

Fuüe = fo 100 Four _ - - 44 
Thirten go ff Thirty-five * 
Eight „„ 0 Forty-two _ » 20 
Five 8 5 - 74 Four - 2 18 

Twenty- nine 70 T. o 186 

Four = „ Eleven | > 

Ons” - C = - 64" | home <= 
Thirty ure 60 One FV 
Three . 


* a number of bomb-ketches, tre and tenders, 
| A 2 


taken poſſeſſion of the country adjacent to the ri- 1754. 
vers Miſſiſſippi and Ohio, to which they had given the 


Duplicity of 
the French. 


10 


22 in the mean time, been ſecretly ſent off by both 
_— nations to America. The Britiſh colonies had in- 
ſtructions to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to repel 
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the incurſions of the enemy ; and they were given 
to underſtand, that they would be ſupported by a 
body of Britiſh troops, under Major-General Brad- 


pi ee eee eee in chief in 


America. 


Tux conduct of the American provinces, on n this 


occaſion, was neither ſuitable to their own danger, 
nor to the intereſt of the mother-country. Con- 


ſcious of their ſervices during the preceding war, 
they were offended at an Engliſh general's being 


appointed to command them. The diſpoſitions 


they made therefore for aſſiſting and co-operating 


with the troops from Britain were feeble and diſſi- 


pated; and, in every meaſure adopted for that pur · - 


poſe, there was an evident want of unanimity. 
Tux character of the general himſelf was by 


no means calculated to remove theſe diſaffections. 
However unexceptionable as a man of courage, he 


was in every other reſpe& unfit for the employ. 


ment. Havughtineſs of temper, and auſterity of 


manners, were qualities but ill ſuited to make a 


favourable impreſſion on thoſe amongſt whom he 
was deſtined to act. Unacquainted with the nature 
of the country, the genius of the people, and their 
peculiar mode of fighting, he treated with con- 
tempt the half. diſciplined but brave troops of the 
Provinces. Accuſtomed to the minute ſervice of 


the parade, he exerted the moſt ſevere diſcipline 
amongſt his own ſoldiers ; but he wanted that af- 


| ability of temper which makes n fubmit with 


F* 
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cheerfulneſs. aa . 
they diſliked him as a man. — 
Tux expedition, in which the Britiſh and Pro- — 
vincial troops, amounting to about 2200, were to expedition, 
act in conjunction, was againſt Fort du Queſne, 
which commanded the entrance into the countries 1 
on the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi. / 
Hap General Braddock poſſeſſed every anal. 
cation requiſite for ſuch an enterpriſe, it muſt be 
acknowledged that he laboured under innumerable _ 
difficulties, and was, in a great meaſure, deſtitute 
of the neceflaries which alone could enable him 
to perfect it. By the negligence of the Virginian 
contractors, a ſufficient quantity of proviſions and 
carriages were not prepared; and the ſupplying 
— — NEO | > 
Tunsx difficulties were at laſt fam He Marches for 
marched from Fort Cumberland in Virginia on Me 
the 2oth of June; and encamped, on the 8th of 
July, githin ten miles of Fort du Queſne, with an 
army of 1400 men; having left the remainder of 
his troops to bring up the ſtores and heavy bag- — 
gage. He continued his march next day. Ad- 
vancing carcleſsly, unmindful of thoſe precautions 
ſo neceflary in a country abounding with woods | 
and thickets, he was ſaluted, about mid-day, with Falls into 7 
2 ſevere and heavy fire, full in his front, and 12 — qu 
along his left flank. This ſudden and unexpected 
attack, from an enemy who could not be ſeen, was 
accompanied with the horrid ſhouts of Indians, 
vid excited the greateſt terror amongſt the 


troops , eſpecially the regulars, who wero entirely 
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. unacquainted with it,—The whole army was thrown 
une. into confuſion; ; they fled with precipitation, and all 
the efforts of their gallant officers proved ineffectual 
to ſtop them. In this moment of difficulty and dan- 
ger, it was hard to ſay whether the intrepidity or 
imprudence of the general were moſt conſpicuous. 
Inſtead of endeavouring to retreat, till he could 
_ make uſe of his artillery, and by that means dear 
the buſhes of the enemy, he gave orders to form 
regularly, and to advance. In the mean time, his 
officers and men fell thick around him. Every fire 
Defeated from the enemy did dreadful execution, and in- 
creaſed the flight and diſorder. Braddock himfelf, 
after having had five horſes killed under him, re- 
ceived a muſket-ſhot through his lungs, of which 
he died in a few days; atoning, by an honourable 
death, for the errors of his conduQ.—The Pro- 
vincial troops, ſo much deſpiſed, proved now eſſen- 
tially uſeful. They bravely formed, and advanced 
againſt the Indians; and to their gallant behaviour 
was it owing, that the whole army was not qut off. 
Ahe loſs, in this unfortunate affair, amounted to 
3 near 700 men; and the officers, who were ſingled 
1 out by the enemy, fell in a much greater propor- 
tion than is uſual. The number of the enemy is 
ſaid to have been goo men, moſtly Indians; and 
their loſs quite inconſiderable. The e e of 
©. the army retreated with precipitation to Fort Cum- 
berland, leaving behind them all * e 
baggage, &c.* © | 
1 g 8 | | 9 The 5 of this diſaſter had been peculiarly unfortunate to to be 
Engliſh.—In the year 1754, Colonel Waſhington, with a body of 400 


Provincials, having erected a temporary fort ou the Ohio, was attack · 
ed, defeated, and taken ich by the French. 
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OF: GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tuovqn the progreſs of the Britiſh arms, in the 
| tether” provinces, was neither marked by any 
decifive events, nor attended with important con- 
ſequences, it derived a luſtre from being contraſted 


_ 
1755. 
— 

AMERICA. 


with the unfortunate enterpriſe againſt Fort du 


Queſne.—Three expeditions were reſolved upon 
one againſt Crown Point, another againſt the fort 
at Niagara, and: a third to reduce the French forts 
in Acadia. 

Taz firſt of theſe was 80 under the di- 
rection, and executed under the command, of Ge- 
neral Johnſon, a gentleman of Ireland, who had li- 
ved, from his earlieſt youth, in the Indian country 
adjacent to the Mohawk river. By adopting the 
- cuſtoms, and learning the language of that people; 
by redreſſing their wrongs, and alleviating their di- 
ſtreſſes; he acquired a degree of influence over 
them which no European had ever poſſeſſed. They 


reverenced him as a father, they obeyed him as 
a ſovereign. By a noble diſintereſtneſs, he made 


uſe of the power he had over them for the ſervice 
of his country.—Having, for many years, dignified 
the character of a merchant by the extenſiveneſs 
and liberality of his dealings, the love of his coun- 
try prompted him to adopt the leſs tranquil but 
more honourable employment of a ſoldier. | 
Ar the head of about five thouſand men, Ge- 


Expedition 
againſt 
Crown. 
Point. 


General 
Johnſon 


1 Johnſon encamped at Lake George, on the e at 
6th of September, in a very ſtrong ſituation. Re- George 
ceiving intelligence that a conſiderable number of 
the enemy were advancing from Ticonderoga, he 
detached a thouſand men, beſides Indians, to inter- 
cept them. Theſe were repulſed with conſiderable 
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bog; and, in a few hours, the enemy, more nu- 


ume. merous than imagined, aaa 


| Attacked 


by the 


the camp, in the moſt perfect order. By begin- 
ning their attack at too great a diſtance, the fire of 


Erench. the French was partly ineffectual, and gave time to 


the Engliſh to recover the confuſion which the ſud- 
den appearance of ſo numerous an enemy had oc- 


caſioned. No ſooner did the Englifh artillery be- 
gin to play upon the enemy, than their Canadians 


and Indians fled, as uſual, to the buſhes. Unſup- 
ported by theſe auxiliarics, the French general ſtill 
kept up his fire againſt the camp, which did very 
little execution; while his own troops ſuffered 


greatly. At laſt, General Johnſon, percciving the 
enemy in ſome confuſion, left his intrenchments, 
attacked them on all ſides, and obtained a com- 


plete victory. The loſs of the French amounted 


to near 800 men, and that of the Engliſh to about 
200.—As the ſeaſon was now deemed to be too 
far advanced to proceed to the attack of Crown 
Point, the army returned to Albany.— The gene- 
ral, as a reward for. his gallant behaviour, was 


r EIAGE Suns By 


the parliament. 
- Taz attempt upon Niagara, emen 
of the preparations, and the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, 


proved altogether abortive.-—General Shirley, who 


commanded in this expedition, after having tra- 


. verſed an immenſe tract of country, and rein- 


forced the garriſon of Oſwego with about 700 men, 


returned without having atchieved any en wor- 
thy of wot es. 
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Tas expedition againſt the French in Nova Sco- 1757. 
tia was ſucceſsful, and fully anſwered the end pro- — 
poſed. The fort of Beau - ſcjour was taken by 

a body of Provincial troops, under the command 
of Colonel Monckton; who, after having deſtroy- 
ed the forts on St. John' s river, and diſarmed the 
F gn Indians and Acadians, effectually eſtabliſn- 


5 42 eee of n Scotia. | FN 

| = . p 
3 ; 
—— were in this ſituation, when-intelli- zunorr. 
| on was received, that a powerful armament” was 
* — to ſail from Breſt. A ſquadron was imme 


| diately fitted out, and the command given to Ad- 
miral Boſcawen, an experienced ſeaman, and a 
brave officer, who had orders to intercept and at- 
tack the French fleet, wherever he ſhould meet 
them. He failed immediately for the banks of New- Admiral 
foundland, and arrived there a few days before the fails for 
French ſquadron. The thick fogs, which prevail ad. 
on thoſe coaſts, prevented the two armaments from 
ſeeing each other ; and, by that means, the French 
fleet reached its deſtination in the river St. Lau- 
rence. Two ſixty- four gun ſhips, however, the Al- 
cide and Lys, having been ſeparated from the reſt Tak&#two = 
of the fleet, were taken, after a ſmart reſiſtance, ſhips. * 
by two ſhips of the Britiſh ſquadron. In this en- 
gagement, the good conduct and intrepidity of 
Captain (afterwards Lord) Howe were eminentiy 
diſtingu iſhed. 
Taz taking of thoſe thips, though conplained 
. of and repreſented by the French as a breach of 
national faith, was ſufficiently juſtified by their en- 
_ croachments in America. It contributed, in a great 
- 


1 
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1285. 8 to bring matters to a criſis. No long- 


zonors. er under a neceſſity of diſguiſing their intentions, 4 
| both nations avowedly declared their reſolution of to 
ſupporting their reſpective claims, and Den S a 
their preparations for war. | 4 

Inos the ceremony of denouncing war was 
delayed from political reaſons, orders had been de 
given for the Britiſh ſhips to take all the French pe 
veſſels they met with; and, during the courſe of por 
the year, upwards of 300, many of them with rich it 
cargoes, were carried into the, ports of .Great fl 
Britain. di 
| THE inactivity and — of the French, on of 
this occaſion, aſtoniſhed all Europe. Inſtead of e 
attempting repriſals, they contented themſelves te 
with complaining loudly of the injuſtice of Bri- ly 
tain, and repreſented theſe acts of hoſtility as a 18 
violation of the law of nations. They carried this I 
affected averſion to hoſtilities ſo far, as to return d 
an Engliſh ſhip of war which they had taken. tl 
Ar laſt their maſk of moderation was removed. 4 
„ They formed two deſigns; the one the conqueſt p 
5 of Minorca, the other an attempt upon Hanover. te 
I Vbe firſt of theſe owed the ſucceſs with which it a 
wuas attended, more to the ſupineneſs and inatten- p 
8 tion of the Enghſh miniſtry, than to the wiſdom t: 
3 and dexterity with which it was planned and exe- n 
cuted.— To draw off the attention of the Englifh, v 
from their real deſigns, they brought down troops A 

to the coaſts of Picardy, Normandy, and Britany, 

under a ſhew of invading Great Britain. This \ 
produced the deſired effect. The Engliſh nation a 
was ſeized with the utmoſt conſternation. The = 


) 
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miniſtry heſitated, and ſeemed conſcious of their 
neglect. The army was known to be inſufficient | 
to defend a wide-extended ſea- coaſt from invaſion; 


and the eſtabliſnment of a national militià, , 
often propoſed, had not yet taken place. 


Ir was on her navy alone that Britain could 
depend for protection. From a juſt ſenſe of its im- 
portance, ſhe conſiders it as the ſole ſupport of the 
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national dignity. It is the center of all her hopes, 


it is the ſource of all her riches. A numerous 


fleet is equipped and manned with the ſame expe- 


dition as the raiſing of a ſingle battalion.— On the 


other hand, an increaſe of the ſtanding army is 
ever looked upon with a jealous eye, as inimical 


to liberty. Whenever, therefore, Britain, unhappi- 
ly for herſelf, requires a powerful land-force, ſhe 
is obliged to apply for aſſiſtance to other ſtates. 
In her preſent ſituation, ſuch an application was 
deemed neceſſary. Her treacherous allies: denied 
their aid. The Dutch, in particular, though in- 
debted to Britain for their very being, refuſed to 


perform their ſtipulated engagements, upon pre- 


tences equally ſhallow and evaſive. Accordingly, 
a body of 8000 Heſſians was engaged to be em- 
ployed, if required, upon the continent, or in Bri- 
tain or Ireland. A treaty ſimilar to this, but 
much more extenſive, was begun with Ruſſia, of 
which 'we ſhall have occaſion to Coen more eas: 
afterwards. 


WIILE the nene of an ame die- in- 


1 0 


vaſion had pervaded all ranks of people in Britain; 


vrhile the miniſtry were endeavouring to guard, 
| with an almoſt childiſh _— oo "ck —— 
| HE neee ä 


M Fort St. 
9 — by be- 


1 =: gviſhed.i 2 | the navy, vid. whoſe courage aa 20. 


b ided, a French ſquadron of Ng ſhips 
NE — 12,000 troops. on board, under 
= * u, failed from Toulon; and, 
landing in — opened trenches before the 
wel of Ne Philip's, on the 25th of April. The 
of the French againſt Minorca 3 but, fuch was 

their negligence and inatt 
Den was 
of the Eng | in, 
md the Freach a preparations at Toulon, ; 
and Ee remonſtrances of General Blakeney, de- 
70 rar; of re _— forth a — | 


” Was a On chan the! mi- 
. rouſed at laſt from their . eee 
endeavour to compenſate for their former inacti- 
* — . im or f their mea» |. 

I _ - badly. acoommodaced- in every reſpedtge were de- 
ſtined for an expedition, on the ſucceſs of which 
the ſafety of one of the moſt valuable poſſeſſions of 
n eres The comm ; 


= > 
j 


vity, from want of opportunity to ſignalize- him | 
72 ſelf, were at beſt but of a doubiful nature. 
| Aint he admiral failed from Spithead on the 6 


* wo April, and arrived at Gibraltar, after a tedious: paſ- 
. "Em on uy ad of Es Being reinforced yg ſe 


. 
Fo. 
% 5 75 
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bout fix o'clock” in the evening, the 7. to: 
e number of ſeventeen ſail; appeare 
1 pes Is bat 0s e evening as ſyn by b t 


Ar * on OR _—_ oh French 3 
could not be deſcried; but, ſoon re-appearing, the 
line of battle was formed on both ſides, and, about 


Rear-admiral Weſt, an officer of approved a 
and mh bore down with his diviſion upon 
the enemy, and attacked them with ſuch impetuo- 


e of the 8. 
"fame month, and arrived off Minorca art rite ZUROPE.. 


two, e Byng made the ſignal to engage. g * 5 
Engage- 


ity, that the ſhips"oppoſed to his were driven out the a 


of the line. Inſtead of ſupporting the rear-admiĩ- 


ral, Mr Byng, either from a deſire ſtrictly to pre- 
ſerve the line, or from an inexcuſable timidity, 
kept at the greateſt diſtance, and made little or no 
zuſe of his artillery. By this means, in all probabi- N 
ty, the Britiſh fleet Joſt an opportunity of gaining 
_ capital advantage over the enemy. The French 
admiral diſcovered the ſame diſinclination to conti- 
nue the engagement; he edged away with an eaſy 


fail, while Mr Byng made a ſhow of giving chaee. 


Both flcets were out of ſight of each other next 
morning.—Thug, ended this doubtful engagement, 

& ſuperiority. of the Engliſh by 
ſea was by no means conſpicuous. The French 


in which the wont. 


laid claim to the victory; and indeed the retre: 
ä eee eee, ee ebener all the 
quences of a defeat. Under a prete 


t of providing 


far the OG. of: — be — thither 3 
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* Tux garriſon of St. Philip's, thus thamefuly 


mo. arm to the enemy, inſtead of giving them» 
ſelves up to deſpair, reſolved to behave with ſpirit, in 
| and to defend the place to the laſt ee la 
| From the 20th of May to ke ann of June, they g 
| ſuſtained and retorted the enemy's fire with the th 
| 1 moſt undaunted reſolution. At laſt, the works be- di 
—— ing in many places demoliſhed, the guns diſmount- in 
| |. ed, the garriſon exhauſted with hard duty and in- m 
| q x ho ceflant watching, and the little probability there di 

| : 
| turrendered remained of being relieved, a capitulation was de- in 
0 Fieach. manded, and granted upon honourable terms. ſt 
The fortreſs was accordingly. delivered 1 to ** fi 
French on the 28th of une. 5 u 
| | | ' | FE an. Vi 
| | E $ Though the GG deſign of this work precludes a minute rela- d 
. = Bion of the actions of individuals, yet, amidſt the miſconduct and miſ- 

carriages of this inauſpicious period, there is a pleaſure in exhibiting a-. 8 
character worthy of imitation, and deſerving of the higheſt praiſe. — e. 
Captain Cunningham (of Enterkine), a Scots gentleman, who acted as | 
ſecond engineer at Minorca, being preferred to a majority at home, had a 
repaired to Nice in Italy, in order to take his paſſage in a ſhip for En- h 
gland. Having received certain intelligence that the French armament ir 
was deſtined for the place he had quitted, and recolleQing that the 
chief engineer at Minorca was diſabled by the gout, and that a num- nn 
ber of things were wanting for the defence of the fortreſs; notwith- c 

ſtanding his lady, whom he tenderly loved, was juſt delivered, and 
| two of his children were dangerouſly ill of the ſmall-pox, he heſitated * 
. not a moment, but ſacrificed the calls of conjugal and parental affection E 

to the honour and ſervice of his country. He purchaſed timber for 
; the platforms, and other neceſſaries for the garriſon, hired a veſſel 
do tranſport them thither; and, tearing himſelf from his wiſe and 8 
5 children, failed direcuy for Minorca. In the courſe of the ſiege, he fe 


_ acquitted bimſelf with the greateſt vigilance, ſkill, and activity; 
| when, towards the end of it, in an aſſault, mixing with the ene» 
wy ſword in hand, he was diſabled in the right arm by the ſhot of 
1 muſket, and the thruſt of a bayonet. In the capitulation he was ho- 
F noured with a particular article in his favour.—On his return to En- 
gland, he was preferred to the rank of colonel in the guards; and af- 
terwards acted as chief engineer in the attempts and deſcents that were 
made on the French coaſt. He accepted of the fame office in the expe- 
dition to Guadaloupe, where he died univerſally regretted, | 
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Mien, thus diſmembered from the Britiſh 1756. 
empire, was the object of univerſal regret. Its gozces. 
importance was ſenſibly felt, and its loſs ſincerely 
lamented. The fears of an imaginary invaſion 
gave way to. indignation and reſentment againſt 
the miniſtry, and the delinquent admiral. Ad- 
dreſſes were preſented to the throne, petitioning, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, for a change of men and 

meaſures; and the people, rendered diffident and 
diſtruſtful, and ſoured by misfortunes, already 
imagined themſelves on the brink of ruin, and de- 
ſtitute both of treaſure and of ſtrength. The firſt 
fury of their reſentment was directed againſt the 
unfortunate Byng. The miniſtry uſed every endea« 
vour to foment this animoſity, and to avert the 
danger which threatened themſelves. They -ag- 
gravated his miſconduct, expoſed his folly, and © 

expatiated on his cowardice. The public prints 
abounded with the moſt virulent invectives againſt 
him, and mobs were hired to hang and burn him 
in effigy, at different parts of the capital. Even 

_ majeſty itſelf is ſaid to have taken part in the 
cruel perſecution againſt this unhappy man.—He 
was ſuperſeded in his command by Sir Edward 
Hawke, and ſent home under an arreſt. 

Fox the ſake of perſpicuity, we ſhall proceed to 
give an account of Admiral Byng's trial and fate; 
following rather the natural courſe of events, than 

adbaring ſtrictly to the order of chronology. 


Om the 28th of December, he was brought Trial eg N! 
| before a court-martial; and, after a long trial, _— | 
was condemned as falling under part of the 12th 
article of war. The ſeverity of this article, which 
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* wlwitted of no mitigation“, induced his — to 

 nvnxoes. recommend him as a proper object of his majeſty's 
mercy. The diſtinguiſhed merit and ſervices of his 

_ anceſtors, the recommendations of his judges, and 

the teſtimony of the French general, who had been 
a ſpectator of the whole engagement, proved inef- 
fectual to ſave him; and his death was cruelly re- 

preſented to the hong as the only means of pacify- 
ing the populace. Thus devoted, he prepared to 
* meet his fate with ſteadineſs and reſolution. He 
1 was ſhot at Portſmouth on the 14th of March. 
1757. The firm, compoſed, and undaunted manner, in 
which he died, wiped away every imputation on 
his perſonal courage. Immediately before his 
death, he delivered a paper to the marſhal of the 
admiralty, in which he declared his innocence, 
and that he conſidered himſelf as a victim deſtined 
to divert the indignation and reſentment of an in- 
jured and deluded people from their proper. ob- 
jeQts.----We. decline to dwell long on this melan- 
choly tranſaction; a tranſaction which reflects no 
little diſgrace on the period when it happened. 
While we lament the misfortunes, we cannot but 
_ condemn the backwardneſs of the unhappy admiral. 
But we are at a loſs to diſcover any capital offence 
and, whatever idea we may entertain of the cruel- 
ty and injuſtice of the miniſtry, and the violent 
animoſity of the people, it ſtill remains matter of 
ſurpriſe and concern, that they were not content- 

+, ed with a mode of inn leſs ignominious t 

„ and ſevere. oor = gc nc; 
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© The 12th article of war runs thus, Every perſon in the fleet, who, | : 
« thro* cowardice, negligence, or diſaſſection, ſhall, in time of action, . 
* Kkeep back, &c.—and, being convicted thereof, ſhall ſuffer death. | 
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CHAP. II. 


| State 5 Europe at tbe beginning of the war Ring 

FE: of Pruſſia invades Saxony Battle of Lowoſchuts 

| — Surrender of the Saxon an-. taken T 
the Frenc b. | | 


WulkLx the people of England were regret- 1756, 
| ting the laſt languid and unfortunate campaign, 
and execrating thoſe to whom they aſcribed all! 
; their loſſes and diſappointments, the flames of diſ- 
cord and diflention, which already had been light- 
ed up in the new world, began to burſt out among > 
the principal powers of Europe.“ To form a juſt 
| notion of this diſpute, it will be neceſſary to look 
; back a little, ind 60 trace enen „ 
| gave riſe to it. e 
Tu rich and fertile province of Sileſia had * . 
been wreſted from Auſtria by the King of Pruſſia, 
and ſolemnly confirmed to him by two different 1544. 
treaties. This very important conqueſt, reluctantly 
given up, had excited an antipathy between the 
Empreſs-Queen and that monarch; and the former 
ö only waited for a favourable opportunity to attempt ; 
the recovery of it. | 
Rvuss14 was allied to Auſtria by ancient treaties, Ruſſia, 1 
by their united wars againſt the Turks, and by 
the reciprocal affection of their reſpective ſove- 
reigns. | There ſubſiſted between the Czarina d 


1 1 - n wr * 


1 So complicated, ſays Voltaire, « are the political intereſts of ; 
© the preſent times, that a ſhot fired in America ſhall be 3825 * ſor 
28 ſetting — Ep the ears. 
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the King of Pruſſia ſeveral perſonal ſubjects of 


complaint; and all methods had been uſed to em- 


. broil that monarch's affairs in the north. They 


ſucceeded ſo far as to render Ruſſia his implacable 


enemy, and ready to enter into any ſchemes wor 


poſed for his ruin. 

AvevsTvus III. King of Poland, and Flector of 
Saxony, independent of his cloſe connections with 
Ruſſia and Auſtria, to the former of whom he 
owed his crown, was anxious to have an opportu- 
nity of renewing his demands on the King of 
Pruſſia, for an indemnification of the depredations 
committed by him in Saxony in 1741.---But the 


dominions of this monarch were in no condition to 


ſupport a war with ſo formidable a neighbour as 


the King of Pruſſia. Poland was without troops, 


without fortifications, and without finances; ex- 
poſed to incurſions, and conſiderable only by: her 


extent and fertility. Saxony was in the like de- 
' fenceleſs ſituation ; her army mouldering away, 

and her coffers empty. 
As the views of thoſe powers were exactly ſi- 


milar, a treaty was entered into by them, appa- 


-. rently harmleſs and innocent; but ſeveral private 


articles were added, the tendency of which were 
inimical to his Pruſſian Majeſty : and it was parti- 


culariy ſtipulated, in caſe he ſhould attack either of 
their territories, that they ſhould mutually furniſh 
an army of 60,000 men to re-inveſt the e 


Queen with the dutchy of Sileſia. 


TE monarch againſt whom theſe three powers 
were united was at once the dread and admiration 


of Europe.---The houſe of Brandenburg, from the 
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moſt humble ſituation, had riſen imperceptibly, in 
the courſe of a century, to a conſiderable degree 
of affluence and power. The late King was extra- 
vagantly fond of a numerous army; and had con- 
verted a great part of his ſubjeQs into ſoldiers, 


Though quarrelſome and turbulent in his temper, 
by a ſingular good fortune, he had no opportunity 


of diminiſhing that army which he had been ſo 
careful in collecting. He delighted in reviews and 
bloodleſs ſkirmiſhes, and trained one of the moſt 
numerous armies in Europe to the completeſt and 


moſt exact diſcipline. At his death, he delivered 


this powerful palladium to his ſon Frederic III. to- 
gether with a ſum in the treaſury ſufficient to ups 
hold them. From the moment the young mo- 
narch aſcended the throne, it became obyious, that 
there was an end to that ag which had 
characteriſed the former reign. The extenſiveneſs 


and variety of his talents were ſoon conſpicuous in 


his actions. The boldneſs of his deſigns could on- 
ly be equalled by the impenetrable ſecrecy. obſer- 
ved in the execution of them. To the moſt live- 


ly imagination, and a fortitude ſcarcely to be pa- 


rallelled, were added the ſtrongeſt propenſity for 


— —  — — —  — — ——ç— 
This prince, in his younger years, ſays a celebrated * wiſely 
preferred the advantage of treaſuring up knowledge, to the uſual plea- 


ſures of his age, and the luxurious idleneſs of courts. An interceurſe 
with the greateſt men of his time, joined to the ſpirit of obſervation, _ 


inſenſibly ripened his genius, which was naturally active and eager for 
employment. / Neither flattery nor oppoſition could ever divert him 
from the deep reflections he was engaged in. He formed the plan of 
his future conduct and reign in the early part of his life. It was fore- 
told, on his accefſion to the crown, that his miniſters would be na 
more than his ſecretarics; the managers of his finances na more than 
his clerks ; and his generals no more than his 5 e 
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2756. an active life, and a conſtitution capable of ſup. 
. porting the fatigues of it. He invented a new me- 
thod of diſciplining armies, and of heading battles. 
By the rapidity of his evolutions, and the cele- 
rity of his marches, he may be ſaid to have to- 
tally changed the principles of war. In fine, he 
poſſeſſed the intrepidity of a warrior, the profound 
ſagacity of a ſtateſman, and the intuitive penetration 
of a philoſopher.— He ſaw the ſtorm which was 
gathering around him, and prepared to meet it. 
He had ſtudied the ſtates thus leagued againſt 
him, the men of the cabinet they had to oppoſe 
him, and the genius and abilities of their reſpeQive 
generals.---All his forces were ordered to be com. 
pleted, and held in readineſs to > march at the | | 
eſt notice. 
Wr have already taken notice of the treaty 
9 which his Britannic Majeſty had begun with Ruſ. 
| ſia. The King of Pruſſia had been for ſome time 
ſecretly diſcontented with the court of Verſailles ; 
but they continued to all appearance to be ſo cloſe- 
ly connected, that his Britannic Majefty was not a 
little apprehenſive that France had brought him in- 
to her views. To obviate this, had been the great 
1 end of the treaty we have mentioned. It was ſti- 
122 vith pulated, that her Ruſſian Majeſty ſhould furniſh a 
body of troops to the amount of 55,000, and 40 
or 50 gallics, with the neceflary crews, to be em- 
ployed in the ſervice of Britain, wherever requi- 
red. No ſooner was this treaty made public, than 
his Pruſſian Majeſty, perceiving at once the mo- 
1 tives which had induced Ruſſia to accede to it, 
addceclared, in the ſtrongeſt manner, that he would 
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1 to the utmoſt the introduction of all "FEY _ 
troops whatſoever into the empire. This declara- ne. 
tion, while it ſtopped the treaty with Ruſſia, plain- 
ly evinced, that the views of their Britannic and 
Pruſſian Majeſties were preciſely the ſame. The 
former was apprehenſive” of the French, the latter 
of the Ruſſians ; and this coincidence of ſenti- 
ments, with ſome eclairciſſements as to the views 
of the court of Vienna, brought on the treaty of 
London, by which his Pruſſian Majeſty obtained a Treaty 1 
ſubſidy from Great Britain of 7 5, oool. ſterling, ai Fru. 
for ſervices which were exceedingly obvious; and | 

the two potentates agreed, not to make a peace 

without the conſent of each other. — The publica- 

tion of this treaty produced that of Vienna, be- | 

tween the Empreſs-Queen and his moſt Chriſtian 7;eaty be- 

Majeſty. Preſent intereſt predominated over an- tn 

cient animoſity ; and one hour's deliberation annj- France, 
hilated the arguments of more than two centuries. 

The acceſſion of Ruſha and Sweden, to ting alliance, 
Vas natural and obvious. 

THross treaties, however, were certainly ſuffi... 

cient to preſerve the peace of Europe; and probably 

they would have had that effect, if France and Au- 

ſtria had taken, with that diſpatch which charac- 

teriſes reſolution, proper meaſures to ſeem capable 

of ſuſtaining the ſhock, or of preventing it. The 


+ Among other articles, it was ſtipulated, ** That the court of Pe- 
terſburgh ſhould be contented with an annual ſubſidy of 5e, oool. ſter- ; * 
ling, though inſufficient for the ſupport of the army which ſhe pro- A 
miſed ; becauſe, the Ruſſian army entering on action, would imme- 
diately find itſelf in an enemy s country, where its ſubſiſtence would 


coſt it nothing.” — This was, in pretty rr terms, threatening the King 
of Pruſſia with an invaſion. 
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A baden. Power of the four allied courts threw into the 


proofs that ſhe ſhould not be attacked with im- 


Court. 
powers in Europe, proceeded from intereſt, inabi- 


ſcale, was counter-balanced by the Britiſh opu- 
lence, and by the actual ſtate of the Pruſſian 


forces. The King of Pruſſia could alone enter in- 


to action, and ſtrike the greateſt blows whenever 


he pleaſed. The allied courts, on the other hand, 
were obliged to concert and combine their opera- 
tions. The Empreſs-Queen had not collected to- 


gether 30,000 regular troops; the Ruſhans had all 


Poland to traverſe; and France, tho? always ready 
to receive her enemy on her frontier, was by no 


means prepared to go in queſt of him at a hundred 


leagues diſtance, through mountainous and barren 
countries.—The court of Vienna, however, made 
great, progreſs in augmenting her forces. She 
brooded over an old hatred, and former reſent- 
ments; but would not begin the war, tho? giving 


punity. But ſhe could no longer impoſe on a 
prince who knew her as well as he knew his own 
The neutrality of the few remaining 


THE United Provinces, confirmed in their taſte 
for peace by the fear of the expences of war, were 


- unwilling to let ſlip the advantages of the neutra- 


lity, which would throw the greateſt part of the 
commerce into the hands of their ſubjeQs. 

Spain had equally neglected her finances and 
her forces. Her ſettlements abroad, and her domi- 


nions at home, were in the ſame defenceleſs ſitua- 
tion; and the court was without ambition, and 
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without views. The monarch, without any greats rg 
neſs of mind, and without children, gave himſelf ,,,,,x. 
up to amuſements quite foreign to his rank, and 
paid no attention whatever to public affairs. 

DENMARK, attentive to commerce and arts, Denmark. 


| had little to dread from the . conſequences of the 


war. From experience, ſhe had reaſon to avoid 
all interference with the princes of the empire; 
and was willing, in caſe of misfortunes, to be a 
mediatrix and a peace-maker. | 
Ir we except Sardinia, Italy had little concern in Italy. 

the affairs of Europe. That monarch was ready, in 
caſe of an emergency, to aſſiſt Britain and Pruſſia. 

Tx threatenings of his enemies only contri- 


buted to make the Pruſſian monarch more ready 


to take the field : He thought it better to begin 

with them, than that they ſhould begin with him. 
Accordingly he marched with a numerous army 

into Saxony, propoſing to penetrate through that King of | 
country into Bohemia, His declarations of friend- vades 
ſhip to the King of Poland, were ſpecious; but that CTR 
monarch has. rather to rely on the valour and 
attachment of his troops, whom he aſſembled in a 
ſtrong camp between Pirna and Konigſtein, which 

was intrenched, provided with a numerous train 

of artillery, and deemed impregnable. Frederic, 
offended at this proceeding, demanded, as a proof 

of his neutrality, that the King of Poland ſhould 
diſembody his troops immediately. On the refuſal 

of this demand, he inſtantly ſurrounded the Saxon 
army, intercepted their convoys of proviſion, and * 
cut them off from all communication with the ad-. 


jacent country. In the mean time, a great part of 
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mand of the Field-Marſhal Keith“, and encamped 
within a ſmall diſtance of the imperial army, amount - 
ing to 50, ooo men, commanded by Marſhal Brown, 
an officer of Iriſh extraction. | 
FeEDERIC, with his wonted celerity, repaired 
to Bohemia, aſſumed in perſon the command of 


M. Keith's corps, and advanced to give battle to 


the enemy. The Auſtrian general had taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of Lowoſchutz with a great body of infan- 


try, and placed a battery of cannon in the front of 
the town; he had formed his cavalry chequerwiſe, 
and poſted about 200e Croats and Pandours in the 
vineyards on his right. The Pruſſian monarch oc- 

cupied, with ſix battalions, a hollow way, and ſome 
riſing grounds which commanded the town. Early 


in the morning, on the firſt day of October, the 


Pruſſian cavalry advanced to attack the enemy's 


horſe ; they were twice driven back with a very 


2 Deſcended from one of the moſt ancient and noble families in 
Scotland. He was engaged with his brother, the Earl Mariſchal, in 
the rebellion 1715; and being obliged to relinquiſh his country on this 
occaſion, he went to France, where he ſtudied mathematics under the 
celebrated M. Maupertuis, and made himſelf perfect maſter of the mi- 
litary part of geometry. He was a volunteer in the French army at 

the ſtorming of Vigo, in the year 1719, where he received a dangerous 
wound. From Paris he went to Madrid, where he obtained a com- 
miſſion in the Iriſh brigade. Accompanying the Duke of Liria, in his 
embaſſy to Muſcovy, he entered into the ſervice of the Czarina, and 
- was appointed a lieutenant-general. In this quality, he performed ma- 
ny ſignal ſervices in the wars with Turkey and Sweden; and was ho- 
noured in time of peace with ſeveral embaſſies. Diſguſted at Ruſſia, 
whoſe honours are no better than a ſplendid ſervitude, he entered into 
the ſervice of the King of Pruſſia, who received him in the moſt gracious 
manner, made him governor of Berlin, and a ficld-marſhal in his ar- 
my. His diſpoſition was amiable, and his genius in the art of war will 
- be more fully diſplayed in the ſequel, 
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vanced to attack the town of Lowoſchutz in flank 
but met with ſo warm a reception, that in all pro- 
bability they would have been repulſed, had not 
Field-Marſhal Keith headed them in perſon. Draw- 


| | ing his ſword, he told them he would lead them 


on to victory; but being given to underſtand, that 
their powder and ſhot was exhauſted, with an 
admirable preſence of mind, he exclaimed, © That 
6 he was happy they had no more ammunition, as 
* he was convinced that the enemy could not 
ce withſtand them at puſh of bayonet.” So faying, 


he advanced at their head, drove the Auſtrians Au 5 


conſiderable loſs. The Pruſſian infantry then ad- 
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from Lowoſchutz, and ſet the ſuburbs on fire. 4 


The loſs was pretty equal on both ſides, and both 
parties claimed the victory; but the conſequences 
plainly adjudged it to the King of Pruſſia, as the 


Auſtrian general was cut off from all hopes of re- 
lieving the Saxon army, which was indeed the 


principal object of the battle. It is but juſtice, 


however, to M. Brown, to acknowledge, that his 


diſpoſitions for that purpoſe were maſterly, and 
would probably have ſucceeded, had he had to 
contend with any other general than his Pruſſian 
Majeſty. - 

By the battle if Lewes bis Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty became abſolute maſter of Saxony. Being 
informed that the original papers relatit to the 
confederacy which had been formed againſÞ him, 
were depoſited in the archives of Dreſden, 
manded the keys from the Queen of Poland, wha, 
ſtill remained in that place, and acted with a dig» 


nity becoming her high birth, Upon her refuſal, 
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| 72 he ordered the doors to be forced, which was ac» 
- xvroes. cordingly done; tho* not without ſome imputation 


upon his politeneſs, as the Queen of Poland op- 


poſed in perſon the officer who executed the order. 


Having thus got poſſeſſion of theſe originals, he 


made no delay in publiſhing them, as they tended 
to juſtify his proceedings in Saxony, and his in- 


vaſion of Bohemia. 


FRED ERIC having re-afſumed the blockade at 
Pirna, his Poliſh Majeſty and his troops were re- 


duced to great extremity of want; and it became 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary, either to attempt an eſcape, 


or ſurrender to the King of Pruſſia. The former 


was attempted, and proved unſucceſsful, though 
aſſiſted by the Auſtrians, who made a diverfion in 
their favour, —In this deplorable condition, the 
King of Poland ſent a letter*, from the fortreſs 


of Konigſtein, to the Saxon general, veſting him 
with full power to ſurrender, or to take ſuch other 
meaſures as he thought proper. A capitulation was 


* The letter was as follows: © It is not without extreme ſorrow I 


underſtand the deplorable ſituation which a chain of misfortunes has 0 


reſerved for you, the reſt of my generals, and my whole army: but 
we muſt acquieſce in the diſpenſations of Providence, and conſole our- 


ſclees with the rectitude of our ſentiments and intentions. They would 


force me, it ſeems, as you give me to underſtand, to ſubmit to condi- 
tions the more ſevere, in proportion as the circumſtances are become 


more neceſſitous. I cannot hear them mentioned. I am a free mo- 


narch; ſuch I will live; ſuch I will die; and 1 will both live and dic 
with honour. The fate of my army I leave wholly to your diſcretion. 


Loet your council of war determine, whether you muſt ſurrender pri- 


ſoners of war, fall hy- the ſword, or die by famine. May your reſolu- 


tions, if poſſible, be conducted with humanity : whatever they may be, 


1 have no longer any ſhare in them; and I declare you ſhall not be an- 
ſwerable for aught but one thing, handy. not to carry arms againſt 
ame or my allies. I pray God may have you, Mr Marſhal, in his holy / 
Keeping. Given at Konigſtein, the 14th of October 1756. 


Auctdsrus Rix.” 
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demanded ; and the whole army was obliged to 


ſurrender at diſcretion. The ſoldiers were after- 
wards compelled to enter into the ſervice of Pruſ- 
ſia.— The King of Poland aſked no more, than 
that his own guards ſhould not be made priſoners. 
Frederic replied, ** That he could not liſten to his 
* requeſt; that thoſe guards would infallibly ſerve 


« againſt him, and that he did not chuſe to hape 


** the trouble of taking them a ſecond time.” 
His Poliſh Majeſty retired to his regal domihian- ; 
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Saxon ar- 
my ſurren- 
ders. 


and the Pruſſian troops were cantoned in the neigh- 
bourhood of Seidlitz, and along the Elbe towards 


Dreſden. The army in Bohemia retired to the 
confines of the county of Glatz. — The winter was 
ſpent in warlike preparations by Auſtria and Pruſ- 
ſha, and in publiſhing reciprocal accuſations; and 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the ſame ſuperiority which 
attended his Pruſſian Majeſty's forces in the field, 
was equally conſpicuous in this paper war. 

Tre ſame fatality {till continued to direct the 


meaſures, and the ſame misfortune to attend the 


expeditions of Great Britain. The reſentment and 
diſcontent occaſioned by the loſs of Minorca were 
{till predominant, nor had the dread of an inwa- 
Hon altogether ſubſided. To provide againſt the 
latter, a body of 12,050 Heſſians and Hanoverians 
arrived, and encamped in diſterent parts of the king- 
dom. This ſtep ſerved only to heighten the diſruſt, 
and continue the reſentment of the public. They 


execrated the miniſtry for ſuch a pufillanimous and 


diſgraceful meaſure; a meaſure which plainly evin- 


ced, that Britain was incapable of defending herſelf, 


Hane- 
verians and 
Heſſians ar- 
rive in 
England. 


* 


and could only be ſecure by the aid of foreign 
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1256. mercenaries. They even carried their animoſity 
— 


ſo far, as to inſult and diſtreſs the innocent and 
inoffenſive Germans. 


THe affairs of America were diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſame gloomy aſpect with thoſe of Great Bri- 
tain. Major-General Abercrombie arrived at New- 
York on the 25th of June, and took upon him 
the command of the troops there aſſembled, till 
ſuch time as the Earl of Loudon (a Scots noble- 


men of an amiable character, and who already had 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of his country), 
ſhould arrive as commander in chief. 

Tux firſt action of any conſequence was in fa- 
vour of the Engliſh, A body of the enemy had 
formed an ambuſcade to intercept any reinforce- 
ment or proviſions that might be ſent to relieve 
the garriſon of Oſwego, which had hitherto been 
ſhamefully negleted. A conſiderable convoy of 
proviſions and ſtores were however ſafely conduct- 
ed thither by Colonel Bradſtreet. Returning with | 
his detachment down the river Onondaga, he was 
ſaluted with a general diſcharge of muſketry, from 
a party of Indians ſecreted amongſt the buſhes, 
which killed a conſiderable number of his men. 

The colonel expected, and was prepared for ſuch 
an attack. He immediately landed his men, and, 
taking poſſeſſion of a ſmall iſland, drove the Indians 
from their lurking places. Proceeding up the ri- 
ver, he attacked and defeated two different parties 

of the enemy with great ſlaughter, and returned 

back to Albany without any further moleſtation. 
Certain intelligence being received by the priſon. 
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ers taken in this engagement, that the French 1756. 


were preparing to beſiege Oſwego, a regiment of umme. 


regulars, under the command of Major-General 


Webb, was detached to its relief, but bg too 


late to afford any aſſiſtance. | 

Tux fort of Oſwego was ſituated on the fouth 
ſide of the great lake Ontario, at the mouth of 
the river Onondaga. On the oppoſite fide was an- 


other fort, called Ontario. Both theſe had been 


erected in an injudicious and haſty manner, and 
were incapable of ſtanding out, for any time, a- 
gainſt a regular approach. The garriſon conſiſted 
of about 1400 men, moſt of them new-raiſed and 
inexperienced ; they were commanded by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Mercer, an officer of great courage 
and tried abilities. The attack of the place was 
formed by M. Montcalm, remarkable for his vigi- 
lance and enterpriſing ſpirit, with upwards of 2000 


men under his command. The fort of Ontario, 97 any 5 
being deſerted in a ſhort time, was taken poſſeſſion French. 


of by the enemy ; from whence they kept up an 
unremitting fire on the Engliſh. Colonel Mercer 
being killed, and the garriſon in the greateſt con- 
fuſion, they were forced to capitulate, and ſurren- 


der priſoners of war. Both forts were inſtantly de- 


moliſned.— Several inhumanities were committed 
by the Indians on the Engliſh priſoners, which the 
French commander did not uſe every endeavour 
to prevent.“ The employing of theſe ſavages has 


* In violation of the articles of capitulation, and of humanity, he 


not only ſuffered the Britiſh officers and ſoldiers to be inſulted, robbed, | 
and ſome of them maſſacred by his Indians, but gave up twenty of the 


- garriſon, as an atonement to thoſe barbarians, for the fame number of 


thcir countrymen who had been killed in the ſiege, aud they were put 


fo death with the moſt excruciating torments. - 


A 


1 
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| 1756. ever been productive of the moſt cruel and ſhock- 
AMERICA. ing barbarities ;—and their tranſactions, in the 
courſe of the American war, under the direction 
of the French, have ſtamped indelible diſgrace on 
a people who aſſume the character of being the 
moſt polite and civilized nation in the univerſe. 
THE Earl of Loudon, who had been unac- 
countably detained in Britain, did not arrive at 
Albany till the 29th of May. No ſettled plan of 
operations having been fixed on, the ſeaſon was 
ſuffered to flip away; and the taki 8 of Oſwego 
by the enemy, had diſheartened the colonies, and 
prevented the adoption of any Jpirited enterpriſe. 
His lordſhip, however, did all in his power to 
remedy the negligence of his predeceſſors in com- 
mand. Every preparation was made for an early 
campaign in the ſpring. He ſecured the frontiers, 
reinforced the garriſons, and endeavoured to re- 
move that ſpirit of diſaffection and inactivity which 
had been diſſeminated amongſt the different 1 
vinces. 
Ixus ended the anfortungts campaigns of 1755 
and 1756. The operations of both parties were 
ſpiritleſs, blundering, and timid. Britain had par- 
ticularly degenerated from her former pre- emi- 
nence. Her troops were defeated, her navies 
— ſcattered, and on all ſides her affairs carried the 
moſt diſagreeable and ruinous aſpect. A want of 
wiſdom in the meaſures, and of conduct in the com- 
manders, were every where conſpicuous. If the 
French gained any advantage, it was more owing | 
to the unaccountable fatality which directed the Bri- 
tiſn meaſures, than to their own merit or activity. 
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Hiſtory finds little worthy of recording in the an- 2756: 
nals of thoſe inauſpicious times; and haſtens with 
pleaſure to the brighter tranſactions of ſucceeding 
years ;— years, in which the integrity and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs of Britiſh ſtateſmen, and the intrepi- 
dity and conduct of Britiſh commanders, were ſo 
eminently illuſtrious, as not to be equalled in the 
annals of this, or of any other nation. Their ſer- 
vices will ever be remembered with gratitude and 
admiration; and their memories tranſmitted, with 
eſteem and applauſe, © to the laſt ſyllable of re- 
corded time.“ 


We have compriſed the military operations of thoſe two years in 
ſo ſmall a compaſs, that it ſeems almoſt neceſſary to apologize for it.—, 
It is only by retrenching the detail of unimportant occurrences, that 
we have been enabled to exhibit a circumſtantial account of actions of 
greater celebrity. This has neceſſarily produced an inequality in the 
relation, which is expanded or contracted according to the importance 
of the ſubject.— The commencement of the war in particular, has 
been deſcribed with rapidity, as affording few actions deſerving comme-. 
moration; and little notice has been taken of the negotiations between 
the different courts, their ſpecious juſtifications of their conduct, or 
the declamatory and inſincere memorials publiſhed on that occaſion 
by both parties.—It was judged neceſſary to explain the plan of this 
hiſtory ſo far, leſt the omiſſion, or the ſlight mentioning of any frivo- 

lous or unimportant particular, ſhould be aſcribed to ann or 
imputed as a defect. | 
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CHAP. Ill. 


Faß. huia affair: — Angria the pirate defeated — 


Calcutta taken—Cruel treatment of the Engliſh by 
_ the Nabob of Bengal. | | 


HosTILITIES had been carried on in the 
Eaſt-Indies, for ſome years before the courts of 
Britain and France had come to an open rup- 


ture. By eſpouſing the quarrels of the princes or 


nabobs* of that country, a pretence was found to 
carry on a briſk war between the two nations.— 
Soon after the death of Aurengzebe, who was the 
laſt monarch of diſtinguiſhed abilities, an univerſal 
degeneracy took place in the empire of Indoſtan ; 
and thoſe provinces which were the moſt diſtant 
from the ſeat of government, affected an indepen- 
dency on the Emperor; and were little more than 


nominally ſubject to the imperial authority, which 
they acknowledged only becauſe it gave a ſanction 


to their own power. — The Nabob of Arcot, ha- 


ving been depoſed by the Emperor, and another 


appointed in his room, had recourſe to the French, 
who, on certain conditions, engaged to re- inſtate 
him in his government. With their aſſiſtance, he 
attacked, defeated, and flew his competitor ; re- 
aſſumed the government of Arcot, and punQually 


performed the conditions which had been ſtipu-· 


lated by his French allies. 


OS The nabobs are a ſpecies of viceroys or governors of provinces un 5 
der the Emperor, or, as he ls called, the Great Mogul. . 
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| MonrammeD-ALi-KHAN, the ſon of the de- 
ceaſed nabob, ſolicited the aid of the Engliſh, who 
aſſiſted him with men, money, and ammunition. 
Under the colour of being auxiliaries to thoſe 
princes, the Engliſh and French Eaſt-India com- 


panies endeavoured to ruin each other. 
however, for the moſt part, was on the fide of the 
Engliſh ; Mohammed-Ali-Khan was placed on the 
throne of his father; and the French, reduced by 


repeated defeats, were obliged to act only on the 


defenſive. A mutual agreement was at laſt en- 
tered into by both companies; by which it was 
ſtipulated, that the: ſhould reciprocally reſtore the 


territories taken” by the troops of either ſince the 
the future, neither ſnould 


year 1748; and that, for 
interfere in the differences between the princes of 
the country.—In this war the extraordinary military 
talents of Mr. Clive, (who had formerly ſerved in 
a civil ſtation) were for the firſt time diſplayed. 

| Tre tranquillity produced by this treaty, was 

but of ſhort duration. The reſtleſs ambition of 


the French could not brook the ſuperiority which 
the Engliſh maintained in India. Underhand po- 


licy took place of open hoſtility. They endea- 


voured to foment animoſities among the nabobs 


who favoured or were under the protection of the 


Victory, 


1755* 


Engliſh ; and again aſſiſted their enemies with 


troops to oppoſe them. 


Ix conſequence of an application from the En- 
gliſh Eaſt- India company, government had diſ- 


patched a ſmall fleet of capital ſhips, under the 
command of Rear-Admirals Watſon and Pocock, 
to ſupport their juſt pretenſions, and to protect 
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by ſucceſs, he undertook the gr 
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17556 their commerce. On the arrival of this Fauadron 


at Fort St David's“, it was judged adviſable that 
they ſhould proceed to the attack of Angria, a 
piratical prince in the neighbourhood of Bombay, 


who was formidable to all the European powers, 
and had particularly diſtreſſed the Engliſh, from 


his vicinity to their ſettlements. This piratical 
ſtate had exiſted for upwards of a century. The 


e name of the founder of it, was Konna Ji Angria. 
He took poſſeſſion of the ſmall iſland of Severn- 


droog, and for ſome time confined his attacks to the 
Indian veſſels trading on that coaſt. Grown bolder 

reateſt enterpriſes, 
and attacked, without diſtinction, the veſſels of all 
nations. Under his ſucceffors, this little neſt of 


_ robbers flouriſhed and &ncreaſed ; and it became 
the mutual intereſt of the European powers, how- 


ever divided in other reſpects, to endeavour to ex- 
tirpate this lawleſs and univerſal invader. The Por- 
tugucſe joined the Engliſh in 1722, and attempted 
to deſtroy the place of their reſort ; but their ex- 
pedition proved diſgraceful and abortive. That un- 
dertaken by the Dutch, two years after, with ſeven 
men of war, met with no better ſucceſs. At length, 

the Marattas, a fierce and rapacious people, upon 
Angria's refuſing to pay a tribute which had long 


been cuſtomary, agreed to attack the common 


ft was deemed unneceſſary to give any deſcription of our American 


ſettlements, as they are now familiar to almoſt every reader; but our 


Aſiatic territories, not being fo, generally known, a brief account of 
the principal ones, as they occur, will not be improper. 

Fort St. David's, on the Coromandel coaſt, is ſituated nearly on 
the verge of the Indian ocean. 


with cannon, ammunition, and a numerous garriſon. 


. 


The fort is regular, well provided 
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enemy by land, whilſt the Engliſh attacked them 1756. 
by ſea.— Admiral Watſon, accompanied by Colo- ads 


nel Clive, who commanded the land-forces, failed 
from Bombay * on the 7th of February, and, on 
the 12th, anchored off the harbour and fort of 
Geriah, the principal reſidence of Angria. That 
chief had quitted the place; but his wife and fa- 
mily remained under the protection of his brother- 
in-law, who, on being ſummoned to ſurrender by 
a meſſage from the admiral, replied, that he would = 
defend the place to the laſt extremity. Upon this, His fort of 


Geriah be- 


about five in the afternoon, the whole Engliſh fieged and 
fleet ſailed into the harbour, and ſoon ſilenced the i 4 
enemy's batteries. Angria's fleet was ſet on fire Sli. 

by a bomb-ſhell ; and ſoon after the fort ſhared 

the ſame fate. The beſieged ſtill obſtinately held 

out, and defended the place even after the maga- 

zine of the fort blew up. At five in the morning 

the place ſurrendered, and was taken poſſeſſion of 

by the Engliſh, who found a great number of 
cannon, and a large quantity of ammunition, with 

money and effects to the value of 130, oool. 


Among the priſoners were Angria's wife, children, 


and mother, whom the Admiral treated with the 


greateſt humanity S. 


A ſmall iſland, not more than twenty miles in circumference, 
with a very convenient harbour. The town is very populous ; but the 
ſoil is barren, and the climate unhealthy. It is the mart of all the 
trade with Malabar, Surat, and the Perſian and Arabian gulphs. | 
$ When, the admiral entered their apartment, the whole family, 
ſhedding floods of tears, fell with their faces to the ground ; from which 
being raiſed, the mother of Angria told him, in a pitcous tone, that 
the people had no king, ſhe no ſon, her daughter no huſband, their 
children nd father. The admiral replying, that they muſt look upon 
bim as their father and their friend; the youngeſt boy, about fix years 
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Ix the mean time, an event took place in an- 
other part of India, which caſt a gloom on the En- 
gliſh affairs ; no leſs than the almoſt total extirpa- 
tion of their company from Bengalj.—A cuſtom 
had for ſome time prevailed in theſe countries, 
which was attended with very pernicious conſe- 
quences. The governors of all the European pro- 
vinces had taken upon them, to grant an aſylum 
to ſuch of the natives of the country as were a- 


fraid of oppreſſion or puniſhment. As they re- 


ceived very conſiderable ſums in return for this 
protection, the danger to which they were ex- 


poſed was overlooked. One of the chief officers 
of Bengal had taken refuge among the Engliſh at 
Calcutta, in order to avoid puniſhment. Surajah 
Dowlah, the Suba or Nabob of Bengal, was 
greatly incenſed at this proceeding ; and, being 
likewiſe irritated at the refuſal of certain duties 
which he laid claim to, and other praQtices of the 


company, he levied a numerous army, marched 


»f age, ſcized him by the hand, and, ſobbing, exclaimed, ** Then you 
ſhall be my father!” Mr Watſon was fo affeted with this pathetic 
addreſs, that the tears trickled down his checks, while he aſſured 
them, they might depend on his protection and friendſhip. 

+ Bengal is the moſt eaſtern province of the Mogul's dominions in 


India, lies upon the mouth of the Ganges, extending near 400 miles in 


length from E. to W. and zoo in breadth from N. to S. and annually 
overflowed by the river Ganges, which makes it one of the richeſt and 
moſt fruitful provinces in that quarter of the globe. The principal 
ſettlement of the Engliſh is Calcutta, the firſt town that is met with in 
paſſing up the Ganges. The air is unhealthy, the water brackiſh, and 
the anchorage nat very ſafe ; yet, notwithſtanding theſe inconvenien- 
cies, great numbers of rich Armenian, Mooriſh, and Indian merchants, 
have fixed their reſidence here. The fartreſs has this advantage, that 
the veſſels bound to European ſettlements are obliged to paſs under its 
eannon.—Moſt of the other European Eaſt-India Companies have ſet» 
tlements in this country. 
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to Calcutta, and inveſted the place, which was 
then in no poſture of defence. The governor, 


under the pretence of being a quaker, took refuge 


on board a ſhip in' the river, carrying along with 
him the ladies, and counſellors, together with their 
moſt valuable eſſects, and the books of the company. 


Mr. Holwell, the ſecond in command, declared he Calcutta ta- 
would ſtay and defend the place to the laſt extre- 


ken by the 
Nabob of 


mity, though the party that fled on board had — 


carried 100 ſoldiers from the garriſon with them. 
With the aſſiſtance of a few gallant officers, he 


defendedithe fort for three days with uncommon 


courage and reſolution. Atylaſt, overpowered by 
numbers, deſerted by his ſoldiers, and the enemy 
having forced their way inte the caſtle, he was 
obliged to ſubmit ; the Supa promiſing, on the 
word of a ſoldier, chat no jury ſhould be done 
to him, or to his garriſon. 

Tu ſcene which followed is perhaps unex- 
ampled in hiſtory. The garriſon, to the amount 
of 146, were thrown into a ſmall cloſe dungeon, 


out of which twenty-three only came out alive.* 
—  — — — — — —— — —— 8 
* This melancholy tranſaction is deſcribed by a teſpectable nc; in 
the following ſtrong and pathetic manner. 
te At five the nabob entered the fort, accompanied by his general Meer 
Jaffier, and molt of the principal officers of his army. He immediately 
ordered Omichund and Kiſſendaſs to be brought before him, and re- 
ccived them with civility ; and having bid ſome officers go and take 
poſſeſſion of the company's treaſury, he proceeded to the principal 
apartment of the factory, where he ſat in ſtate, and received the com- 
pliments of his court and attendants, in magnificent expreſſions of his 
proweſs and good fortune. Soon after he ſent for Mr. Holwell, to 
whom he exprefled much reſentment at the preſumption of the En- 
glich in daring to defend the fort, and much diſſatisfaction at the ſmall- 
neſs of the ſum found in the treaſury, which did not exceed fifty thou- 
ſand rupees. Mr. Holwell had two other conferences with him on this 
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Their cries and lamentations excited the compa. 
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ſion, and the offering of large ſums of money 


ſubject, before ſeven o'clock, when the nabob ditmiſſed him with re- 
peated aſſurances, on the word of a ſoldier, that he ſhould ſuffer no 
harm. 45 
_« Mr. Holwell, returning to his unfortunate companions, found 
them aſſembled, and ſurrounded with a ſtrong guard. Several buildings 
on the north and ſouth ſides of the fort were already in flames, which 
approached with ſo thick a ſmock on either hand, that the priſoners 
imagined their enemies had cauſed this conflagration, in order to ſuffo- 
cate them between the two fires. On each ſide of the eaſtern gate of 
the fort, extended a range of chambers adjoining t to the curtain; and 
before the chambers a varanda, or open gallery: it as of arched ma- 
ſonry, and intended to ſhelter the ſoldiers from the ſun apd rain, but, 
being low, almoſt totally obſtruted the chambers 
light. and air; and whilſt ſome | were looking i into other 
parts of the factory for pro pl: aces to confine the priſoners during the 
night, the reſt ordered them to aſſemble in ranks under the varanda on 
the right hand of the gateway, where they remained for ſome time, 
with ſo little ſuſpicion of their impending fate, that they laughed a- 
mong themſclves at the ſeeming oddity of this diſpoſition, and amuſed 
themſclves with conjecturing What they ſhould next be ordered to do. 
About eight o'clock, thoſe who had been ſent to examine the rooms 
reported, that they found none "fir for the purpoſe. On which the 
- principal officer commanded the priſoners to go into one of the rooms 
which ſtood behind them along the varanda. It was the common dun- 
geon of the garriſon, who uſed to call it the black hole. Many of the 
priſoners, knowing the place, began to expoſtulate: upon which the 
officer ordered his men to cut down thoſe who heſitated ; on which the 
priſoners obeyed, But before all were within, the room was ſo throng- 
ed, that the laſt entered with difficulty. The guard immediately cloſed 
and locked the door; confining one hundred and ſorty- ſix perſons in a 
room not twenty fect ſquare, with only two ſmall windows, and theſe 
obſtrycted by the varanda. 
44 It was the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year, and the night nocommonly 
ſultry even at this ſeaſon. The exceſſive preſſure of their bodics againſt 
one another, and the intolerable heat which prevailed as ſoon as the 
door was ſhut, convinced the priſoners that it was impoſſible to live 
through the night in this horrible confinement ; and violent attempts 
were immediately made to force the door ; but without effect, for it 
'opened inward : on which many began to give a looſe to rage. Mr. 
Holwell, who had placed himſelf at one of the windows, exhorted 
them to remain compoſed both in body and mind, as the only means 
of ſurviving the night, and his remonſtrances produced a ſhort interval 
ef quiet; during which he applied to an old jemautdar, who bore 
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this poſture, rife all together. This fatal 
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ſome marks of humanity in his countenance, promiling to give him a 
thouſand rupees in the morning, if he would ſeparate the priſoners i in- 
to two chambers. The old mag went to try, but returning in a few 
minutes, ſaid it was impoſſible Mr. Holwell offered him a larger 


| ſum ; on which he retired once more, and returned with the fatal ſen- 


tence, that no relief could be expected, becauſe the Nabob was aſlcep, 
and no one dared to wake him, 

«© In the mean time every minute had increaſed their ſuſerings. The 
firſt effe of their confinement was a profuſe and continued ſweat, 
which ſoon produced intolerable thirſt, ſucceeded by excruciating pains 
in the breaſt, with difficulty of breathing little ſhort of ſuffocation. 
Various | . were tried {obtain more room and air. Every one 

was put in motion ; and theſe me- 
| chat they ſhould all ſit down 
at the ſame U . r remaining a little while in 
xpedient was thrice repeated 
before they had been confined an eur; id every time, ſeverals, un- 
able to rear themſelves up again, fell; and were trampled to death by 
their companions. Attempts were again made to force the door, 
which, failing as before, redoWled their rage: but the thirſt increa- 


ſing, nothing but water! water! became ſoon after the general cry. 


The good jemautdar immediately ordered ſome ſkins of water to be 
brought to the windews ; but, inſtcad of relief, his benevolence became 
a more dreadful cauſe of deſtruction; for the ſight of the water threw 
every one into ſuch exceſſive agitation and ravings, that, unable to re- 
ſiſt this violent impulſe of nature, none could wait to be regularly 
ſeryed, but cach, with the utmoſt ferocity, battled againſt thoſe who 
were likely to get it before him; and in theſe conflicts many were 
either preſſed to death with the efforts of others, or ſuffocated by their 


own. This ſcene, inſtead of producing compaſſion in the guard with- 


out, only excited their mirth : and they held up lights to the bars, in 
order to have the giabolical ſatisfaction of ſeeing the deplorable conten- 
tions of the ſufferers within; who, finding it impoſlible to get any wa- 
ter whilſt it was thus furiouſly diſputed, at length fuffered thoſe who 
were neareſt to the windows to convey it in their hats to thoſe behind 
them. It proved no relief either to their thirſt or their ſufferings ; for 
the fever increaſed every moment with the increaſing depravity of the 
air in the dungeon, which had been ſo often reſpired, and was fatu- 
rated with the hot and deleterious effluvia of putrifying bodies, of 
which the ſtench was little leſs than mortal. Before midnight, all who 
were alive, and had not partaken of the air at the windows, were ei- 
ther in a lethargic ſtupefaction, or raving with delirium, —Every kind 
of invective and abuſe was uttered, in hopes of provoking the guard 


% 


45 


tempted the avarice of the keepers of their priſon; "I 756. 
but the nabob was aſleep; and there was not 4. 
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4756. perhaps a ſingle petſon in Bengal who thought 
== that a deſpotie tyrant's flumbers ſhould be inter, 
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io put an end to their miſeries, by firing into the dungeon; and whilſt 
ſome were blaſpheming their Creator with the frantic execrations of 
«torment in deſpair, Heaven was iq ved by others with wild and in- 
.coherent prayers ; until the weakegſghauſted by theſe agitations, at 
length lay down quietly, and N on the bodies of their dead or 
agonizing friends. Thoſe who till ſurvived in the inward part of the 
dungeon, finding that the water had afforded them no relief, made a 
laſt effort to obtain air, by endeavouring to ſcramble over the beads of 
thoſe who had ſtood between them and the windows, where the utmoſt 
Nrength of every one was employed for two hours, either in maintain- 
ing his own ground, or endeavouring to that © E which others were 
o in poſſeſſion. All regards of comp: | | 
no one would recede or give way 
Skt gave ſhort pauſes a qui „ b | 
renewed the ſtruggle througlilande 
ſunk to riſe no more. At Wl 
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, = air, the conteſt for which, ang Ute, Gatinued antil i morn, long im- 

r FVrlored, began to break; and, with Pope of relief, gave the few 

x | | ſurvivors a view of the den: The farWvors-then at the window, find- 

ing that their entreaties could not prevail on the guard to open the 

door, it occurred to Mr. Cook, the ſecretary of the council, that Mr. 

Hlolwell, if alive, might have more influence to obtain their relief ; and 

| two of the company undertaking the ſearch, diſcovered him, having 

* ſtill ſome ſigns of liſe; but when they brought him towards the win- 

11 dow, every one refuſed to quit his place, excepting Captain Mills, who, 

n 8 with rare generoſity, offered to reſign his; on which the reſt like 

agreed to make room. He had foateely begun to recover his ſenſes, 

before an officer, ſent by the Nabob, came and enquired if the Engliſh 

chief ſurvived; and ſoon after the ſame man returned with an order to 

| open the priſon, The dead were ſo thronged, and the ſurvivors had ſo 

Ro | - little, ſtrength remaining, that they were employed near half an hour 

_ 1 . 1 RM | in removing the bodies which lay againſt the door, before they could 

—_— clear a paſſage to 80 out one at a time; when of one hundred and 

l : Rin who went in, no more but twenty-three came out alive, the 

ieſt forms that ever were ſeen. The Nabob's troops beheld them, 

r — the havock of death from which they had eſcaped, with indiffe- 

1 7 | = | rence; but did not prevent them from removing to a diſtance, and 
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nt . were immediately obliged, by the intolerable ſtench, to clear the dun- 

"©,  _- _ geon, whillt others dug a ditch on the outſide of the fort, ins: r 
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number of unhappy men. 
Tur deliverance of the few that einhell alive, 
was neither owing to compaſſion nor regret. The 


Suba had been informed, that there was a conſi- 


derable treaſure ſecreted in the fort, and that Mr. 
Holwell knew where it was depoſited. It was in 
vain that that gentleman ſolemnly declared his ig- 
norance of ſuch a treaſure : the inhuman Suba 
gave no credit to his proteſtations; but ordered 
him, and tltree of his friends, to be conveyed, load- 
ed with fetters, to the Indian camp. The humane 


reader would be ſhocked at the recital of the cruel _ 


treatment, which this unhappy gentleman, and his 
companions, underwent ; ſuffice it to ſay, that, 


after a variety of ſufferings, at which even the 


barbarous Suba ſeemed at laſt ſtung with remorſe, 


they were permitted to retire to a neighbouring 
Dutch ſettlement. 


Tris unfortunate Uiſaſter threw a FEED on the 


fucceſs attending the expedition againſt Angria. 


The exaſperated barbarity of the nabob threatened 
the total deſtruction of the commerce and ſettle- 
ments on the Ganges. The emergency required 
diſpatch and vigour.; and the only hopes of re- 


covery, depended on the uncertain arrival of the 
fleet which had lately reduced Angria.— The 


ample revenge taken by the Engliſh for the in- 


humane treatment of their countrymen, and the 


conſequences of this melancholy event, which, far 
from producing the misfortunes apprehended, 
was the means of opening a vaſt field of power 


and glory to Britain, will be recorded among the 
tranſaQions of the —_— 3 
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rupted, even to preſerve the lives of ſo great a 1756. 
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CHAP. 1 


Various changes in adminiſtration Character of the 
different faftions—King Pruſſia takes the field, 
and defeats the Auſtrians near Prague. 


— Tux affairs of Britain began now to aſſume a 
EUROPE. more promiſing appearance. Several events took 
place, which indicated the revival of her priſtine 
importance, and ſcemed to be the harbingers of 
better days. — The public diſſatisfaction had ar- 

rived at that point, beyond which it is dangerous 

to go; and a change of men and meaſures be- 

came abſolutely neceſſary, to preſerve the nation 
from utter deſtruction. Thoſe by whoſe erring 
conduct theſe calamities were occaſioned, ſeem- 

ed at laſt conſcious that the meaſure of their ini- 

quity was nearly full, and began to think of re- 

tiring from a ſtation which they could no longer 

ben. maintain. Mr. Fox, the principal prop of the totter- 
ing fabric of adminiſtration, not chuſing any longer 

to bear the popular odium, for meaſures in which 

he had only an inconſiderable ſhare, reſigned the 
office of ſecretary of ſtate; not, indeed, without 

hopes of being ſoon Dae in his employment, 

with additional influence and power. — Thus de- 
prived of one of their principal leaders, the remain- 

ing feeble band of miniſters were unable any 


longer to ſupport themſelves. Deſtitute of any 


ſited ſyſtem of conduct, without the confidence, 


affection, and purſe of the people, and oppoſed in 
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their meaſures by men of the greateſt abilities and 1756. 
the molt invincible integrity, they were obliged to — 
quit their poſts, and abandon the helm of go- 
vernment to the management of abler hands. 

IN this critical conjuncture, in this forlorn ſtate 

of hope, the voice of the nation pointed out, and 

the neceſſity of affairs called into action, a ſet of 

men in whom the people placed their confidence, 

and repoſcd their ſafety. William Pitt, Eſq; was _ Pit A | 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate on the 4th of De- uren of 
cember ; an appointment which gave joy and * 

tisfaction to the whole nation. Every lover of 

his country, and every friend to liberty, exulted to 

ſee the happy day, when his Majeſty, no longer 

5 influenced by thoſe who had brought upon him 

diſhonour and diſquietude, was determined to li- 

88 ſten to the voice, and conſult the happineſs of his 

'S I people 


So grateful was the new miniſter's 9 to 


_ the nation in general, that all parties (the parti- 
Ne zans of the old miniſtry excepted) united heartily 
er to ſtrengthen the hands of government. The na- 
Fw tion was not diſappointed in their opinion of his 
0 abilities. He diligently provided for the internal 


defence of the kingdom, and the annoyance of 
he che enemy.— The Highlands of Scotland, fo far 


ut from contributing to the ſtrength of the nation, 
It, had hitherto been a terror to government, and re- ; 

we quired an army always to be kept in readineſs to 

n- fa 


prevent their riſing in favour of a foreign power. 

"7 A cruel and narrow-minded policy had taken 

ny place with reſpe& to the inhabitants of that part 

of Britain, who were treated with a ſeverity equal. 
F 2 
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1756. ly oppreſſive and tyrannical.— Mr. Pitt diſclaimed 


donde thoſe jealous and barbarous tenets of arbitrary 
power. Convinced that the oppoſition of that gal- 
lant, though rude people, proceeded from a princi- 


ple of honour, and a miſtaken attachment to the 


unhappy family of Stuart, he conceived that this 


Tmidable internal foe might be converted into a 
generous and ſerviceable friend. He therefore 
propoſed to his Majeſty, to admit, and to invite, by 
proper encouragements, the ſuſpected part of the 
Scots Highlanders into his pay. By this adoption, 
his Majeſty recovered a reſpectable body of ſub- 
jects, who for many years had withdrawn them- 
ſelves from his protection, and had been ready, 
upon all occaſions, to join with, or to favour the 
deſigns of France upon England. The conſequences 
of this excellent policy have reflected honour on n 
the political abilities of Mr. Pitt. In every ſervice ¶ u 
they have been employed in, the Highlanders Hp 
have ſignalized themſelves in a particular manner. ſu 
Strength, agility, a capability of enduring the e 
greateſt hardſhips, and a bravery bordering on ſe 
enthuſiaſm, are the charaQteriſtics of that people; N o 
and their very name has now become a terror to Wl cc 
the enemies of Great Britain. Pt 

In the courſe of his adminiſtration, * the bill p. 
ol 
T 


for regulating.the militia, which had hitherto been 
oppoſed by the principal men in power, was 
brought into parliament by Colonel (now Lord) en 
Townſhend. After a variety of alterations and v: 
amendments, in which the ſupporters of the bill MW ar 
were obliged to acquieſce, or run the riſk of its r 
being thrown out altogether, it paſſed the royal MW b 
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they had always dreaded as the moſt effectual bar 
to arbitrary power; and the new miniſters, by 
thus arming the people for the internal defence 
of the nation, diſcovered their intention to exe- 


cute ſome diſtant ſervice with the ſtanding army 


that required a powerful military force abroad. 
Tris pleaſing proſpect of national felicity was 
fleeting and evaneſcent. 


knowledged even by their enemies, though they 
were ſeconded and ſupported by the bulk of the 
nation, yet there were other qualifications neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport themſelves in office, which, it muſt 
be confeſſed, they did not poſleſs. 
neither bargained for their places, nor delivered 
up their principles, they were determined to ſup- 
port their integrity and independence; and to con- 
ſult the true intereſt and proſperity of the nation, 
even in oppoſition to the prejudices of majeſty it- 
ſelf. Several propoſitions, in which the intereſt 
of his Majeſty's ele&oral dominions were more 
conſulted than that of Great Britain, were op- 
poſed by Mr. Pitt and his adherents; and this op- 


poſition was exaggerated by the aſſociates of the 
old miniſtry, who ſtill hovered about the throne. . 


The ſpirit and freedom with which they debated 
every meaſure, even in the preſence of their ſo- 
vereign, was conſtrued into a want of reſpect; 


and their behaviour in parliament, in which they- 


regarded themſelves, not as ſervants to the crown, 


but as repreſentatives of the people, and guardians 


| 51 
aſſent.— The old miniſtry were reſtrained, by mo- 1777. 
tives of fear, from oppoſing a meaſure, which 5UROrE. 


Though the abilities and 
diſintereſtedneſs of the new miniſtry were ac- 


As they had 
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Z. of their liberty and property, was made the pre- 


zvzces. tence of an impeachment of their loyalty. The 

conſequence of theſe inſinuations was a peremptory 

diſmiſſion from their ſeveral offices; and Mr. 

Mr. Pitt re. Pitt, by his Majeſty's expreſs e reſigned 

zan the ſeals on the 5th of April; at a period when 

bis wiſdom, integrity, and firmneſs, were more 
neceſſary than ever. 

As the politics of this period were complicated 
and myſterious, it will be neceſſary, in order to 
form an idea of them, to delineate the characters 

4 of the different parties who laid claim to the di- 
View of the rection of ſtate affairs. They conſiſted of three 
parties. different factions. The firſt, highly reſpectable as 
to rank and fortune, poſſeſſed of a conſiderable 

ſhare of parliamentary intercſt, and the greateſt 

fway with the monied people, was compoſed of 

thoſe who had grown into place and power under 

the old miniſtry. Their adulation and- courtly 
compliance had likewiſe rendered them greatly 
reſpected by the King; but in ſome very material 
points, their weakneſs was conſpicuous : they 

were deficient in popularity, and their political 
abilities were but indifferent.— The ſecond faction, 
though ſuperior in point of abilities, was poſſeſſ- 

ed of leſs parliamentary intereſt, and much more 
unpopular than the firſt. They derived their power 

from their influence at one court, by means of a 

then powerful connection; but which only tended to 

make them leſs reſpeQed at the other court, and 

even added to their unpopularity.— The third party 

had little influence in parliament, and leſs at court; 


but they poſſeſſed, in the higheſt degree, the cot 
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abilities of their leader, and his ſteady adherence — 


to an upright diſintereſted conduct, claimed vene- 
ration even from his opponents. — Theſe factions 


differed extremely in the general ſcheme of their 


politics. The two firſt agreed in opinion, that 
the increaſing power of France was much to be 


dreaded; that it was abſolutely neceſſary to main- 


tain a balance of power; and that this was to be 
done chiefly by keeping up a cloſe connection 


with the powers of the continent, by eſpouſing 


their quarrels, and even aſſiſting them with troops 
if required. This furniſhed an argument for a 
ſtanding army; and, though they thought the 
navy ſhould by no means be neglected, yet it 


ought only to be employed in ſubſerviency to the 
In their opinions of conſtitu- 


continental ſyſtem. 
tional liberty, they were likewiſe ſingular. Though 
they pretended to be ſtaunch friends to the hber- 


ties of the people, yet, as government muſt be 
ſupported, they looked upon it as juſtifiable to 


ſecure a majority in parliament, by creating nu- 
merous lucrative places and employments at the 
diſpoſal of the crown; alledging, as a palliation of 
this mode of ruling, that the particular form of 
our government, and the general depravity of 
mankind, rendered any other leſs e 
method impracticable. 

Tux third and popular party was actuated by 
principles of a different nature. They viewed in- 
deed the increaſing power of " Ee in the ſame 
light with the two former, and acquieſced in the 


neceſſity of ſetting bounds to it; but they differed 
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22. widely in the means to be uſed for that purpoſe. p 
— They were for making the military operations of p 
Great Britain entirely ſubſervient to our naval h 
ſtrength, as a more natural, ſafer, and leſs ex- b 
penſive plan of politics. Our ſituation as an iſland, n 

 faid they, points out to us a conduct different from m 


that of other nations. The ſea is our natural ele- 
ment; and to quit that, and involve ourſelves in 
continental quarrels, is acting diametrically oppo- 
ſite to our real intereſts. The ſuperiority of 
France lies entirely on the continent, and the at- 
tacking her on that ſide would be evidently dan- 
gerous, and like (to uſe a ſtrong though vulgar 
expreſſion) taking a bull by the horns. Our go- 
vernment, they ſaid, ſtood in no need of ſupport 
from a ſtanding army, which was ever dangerous 
to freedom; and that a well-trained militia would 


prove our beſt protection againſt an invaſion. 

From a higher notion of human nature, they T 
judged it poſſible to influence the minds of men th 
by nobler motives than that of intereſt. A mi- fic 

niſtry who governs uprightly, will never be oppoſed ne 
by the people. pl 
| Taz forced reſignation of Mr. Pitt, contributed ta 
to add luſtre to his character. The reſentment of ra 
a monarch, however deſtructive in other coun- th 
tries, in England has quite a different effect. The PL 
object of royal indignation, is ever the favourite of PO 
the people; and, if he forfeits not the protection on 
of the laws, he has little to fear from the exalted nn 


ſituation of his adverſary.— The Britiſh nation, 
ever grateful to their benefactors, received the 
diſmiſſed miniſters with the greateſt tokens of ap- 
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probation. The moſt opulent and reſpectable cor- 
porations preſented them with their freedom, the 
higheſt gift, in the opinion of a Briton, that can 
be conferred. The reſentment againſt the old 
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miniſtry, who had now reſumed their places, was 


more violent than ever. The people could not be 
perſuaded, that the ſame perſons who had ſunk 
the nation into ruin and diſtreſs, could ever be 


the inſtruments of her delivery and redemption. 


Numerous addreſſes were preſented to the throne, 
ſoliciting the reſtoration of Mr. Pitt ; and his Ma- 
Jeity, ſacrificing his private reſentments to the 
good of his people, was graciouſly pleaſed to re- 
deliver the ſeals to Mr. Pitt, appointing him ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for the ſouthern department, on the 
29th of June. 5 

Tur unpopular party, however, was not en- 


tirely excluded from a ſhare in the adminiſtration. 


Their influence in the privy council, and credit in 
the houſe of commons, were ſtill great, and ſuf- 


| ficient to thwart every meaſure in which they did 


not partake. A coalition of parties therefore took 
place from neceſſity, as the only prudent and ſalu- 
tary means of healing diviſions, and aſſuaging the 


Mr. Pitt re- 
ſumes the 
ſeals. 


rage of faction. Both parties receded a little from 


puſhed in their ſeveral extremes. It was now pro- 


poſed to gratify the King, with aſſiſting our allies 
on the continent in the method moſt agreeable to 


our inſular fituation, which is, by making diver- 
ſions with our fleets ; and it was alſo agreed, that 
we ſhould aid them with ſuch land-force and 
and finances could admit. 

cr | 


their former principles, which had been violently 
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1757- . Trxss domeſtic diſſenſions happily compoſed, 
— 
wwzors, it became now abſolutely neceſſary, to atone for 
the paſt lofles and diſappointments, and to retrieve 
the credit of the Britiſh arms and councils, by ſome 
ſpirited and vigorous enterpriſe. War had been 
declared in the courſe of the ſummer by both na- 
tions, and our hoſtilities could no longer be repre- 
ſented as lawleſs invaſions or piracies. As the 
firſt undertaking was intended to facilitate our 
military connections and operations in Germany, 
it will more properly come after the Account of 
the tranſactions in that country, 
Ar the opening of the campaign in 17 57, every 
thing appeared unfavourable for the King of Pruſ- 
* * ſia. In the preceding ſummer, proceſs had been 
PFruſſa. commenced againſt him in the Aulic council, and 
before the diet of the empire, The influence of 
a family in which the empire had ſo long been 


hereditary, and the formidable confederacy againſt p. 
him, over-awed thoſe who wiſhed to ſupport him, hi 
and his enemies were happy at ſo fair an oppor- hi 
tunity to reduce his power. He was condemned b. 
for contumacy; and it was notified to him, that he Si 
was put under the ban of the empire, and fallen ve 


from all the dignities and poſſeſſions he held un- 
der it. The contingents of men and money ordered 
to be furniſhed by the circles of the empire to put Be 
this ſentence in execution were, however, ſlowly hit 
collected. His victory at Lowoſchutz had been Bc 
attended with no other conſequence than the ſur- ar 
render of the paſs at Pirna. The Auſtrian army K 
in Bohemia, commanded by Prince Charles of W ad 
| Lorrain and M. Brown, amounted to ppwards of ing 
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100,090 men; the Czarina ſent 60,000 men, 787. 
under the command of M. Apraxin, aſſiſted by To 
a ſtrong fleet, to invade Ducal Pruſſia; and the 
Swedes, in hopes of recovering what they had loſt 
in Pomerania, joined the ſame confederacy, being 
aided by 6000 troops of Mecklenbourg. 

In this perilous ſituation, threatened on all 
ſides, and apparently on the brink of deſtruction, 
the Pruſſian monarch had nothing to truſt to, for 
preſervation, but his own abilities, and the ſuperior 
valour and diſcipline of his troops. Far from be- 
ing daunted at the formidable confederacy againſt 
him, he prepared for the conteſt with a cool ras 
pidity peculiar to himſelf. He diſtinguiſhed, be- 
tween great difficulties and impoſſibilities, and be- 
ing never diſcouraged by the former, has often 
ſeemed to execute the latter. He divided his 
army into three bodies, which at the ſame time 
penetrated, by very different ways, into Boliemiaz 
his maxim being to carry the war as far from 
home as poſſible. The firſt body was commanded 
by M. Schwerin, and entered that kingdom from 
Sileſia. The ſecond was under the Prince of Be- 
vern, who marched from Luſatia; and the laſt 
was commanded by the King in perſon. 
A s a prelude to the campaign, the Prince of RR 
Bevern, on the 21ſt of April, having poſſefſed ' =_ 
himſelf of ſome ſtrong poſts on the frontiers of „„ 
Bohemia, marched to attack the Auſtrian atmy, 
amounting to 20, ooo ſtrong, conimanded by Count 
Konigſeg, and poſted near Reichenberg. The: Ewart 
Aon began at half an hour after ſix in the morn- berg. 
of ing, and continued till eleven. The Auſtrians were 
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1757. defeated and put to flight; and their loſs amount. 
= ed to upwards of 1000 men killed and wounded, 
while that of the Pruſſians did not exceed 150. 

Ine King of Pruſſia, on receiving the news. of 
this victory, publiſhed the account of it at the 
head of his army, by whom it was received with 
the loudeſt acclamations of applauſe.— This advan- 


anzors. 


ductive of the moſt ſalutary conſequences to his 

Pruſſian Majeſty. It facilitated his future opera- 

tions, ſtruck a panic into his enemies, and ſpirited 

up his own troops, who were eager to be led on 

to the moſt arduous enterpriſes.— The Pruſſian 
armies were now in ſuch a ſituation, that a junc- 

tion could be formed whenever neceſſary. The 

Ringof intention of Frederic, was to draw the enemy to a 


Pruſſia re- 


ves to at- general engagement, if poſſible. They were ſupe- 
eh rior to him in number, and were encamped in a 

. ſituation ſo fortified by nature and art, as to be 

deemed almoſt impregnable. Something therefore 

was neceſſary to be done in point of generalſhip, 

without leaving all to the riſk of the ſword ; and 

* his Majeſty, ever vigilant and penetrating, with a 
ſagacity that foreſaw every thing, was readily fur- 
niſhed with a ſtratagem for this purpoſe. To the 
stratagem furpriſe of every one, he marched towards Egra; 
to vice and the Auſtrians, deceived by this movement, 


and imagining that the King had undertaken ſome 


Succeeds, Army, to obſerve his motions. Frederic, finding 


tage, at the beginning of the campaign, was pro- 
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deſign diſtin from the object of his other armics, 
detached a body of 20, ooo men from their main 


that this mancevure had taken its full effect, made 
ſo ſudden and maſterly a movement to the left, 
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and the main army of the Auſtrians was cut off. 
Elated by this advantage, he marched onwards, 
with his accuſtomed rapidity, to Prague, where he 
joined the armies, under the Prince of Bevern and 
M. Schwerin, who had advanced, - with an almoſt 


equal celerity, to meet him. The Auſtrians, tho? 


amounting to 100, ooo men, were ſenſible of the a- 
bility of their adverſary, and determined to act with 
caution. Their commanders, Prince Charles of 
Lorrain and M. Brown, reſolved not to march in 
queſt of the Pruſſian monarch, but to wait his 
united force in their camp, and to cover the city 
of Prague from inſult. 

Tuis caution in the enemy, only ſtimulated the 
vivacity of the Pruſſian monarch, whoſe fortitude 


was always in proportion to the difficulties he had 


to encounter, and whoſe reſolutions were not ta- 


ken upon the danger, but the expediency of the 


action. The hopes of future ſucceſs depended on 
his defeating this fortified camp. Having throun 
ſeveral bridges over the Moldaw, he paſſed that 


that all communication between that detachment 22. 


river, on the 6th of May, with 430,000 men, 


leaving the reſt of the army under the command 
of the prince of Anhalt Deſſau; and being joined 


of Bevern, he reſolved to attack the enemy on 
the ſame day. Accordingly, he ordered his army 
to file off to the left, with an intention of flank= 
ing the enemy; which obliged M. Brown to wheel 
about to the right. The Pruſſians continued their 


march through a road ſo full of defiles and mo- 


raſſes, that the infantry and cavalry were forced 


by the troops under M. Schwerin and the Prince ,,,.... 


to the at- 
tack, 


7 
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to ſeparate. Their ardour, far from being checked 
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at theſe obſtacles, was greatly heightened by them. 
They vied with each other, in paſſing defiles, in 
croſſing marſhes, in ſcizing the riſing grounds, and 


in clearing ditches.— The foot began the attack 


too precipitately, and were at firſt repulſed ; but 
they immediately rallied, and advanced with an 


rin, as he was advancing towards the enemy, was 


ſuddenly ſtopped in his career by a moraſs, which 


threatened to diſconcert the whole plan of opera- 
tions. Upon this, he immediately diſmounted, and, 


taking the ſtandard of the regiment in his hand, 


boldly entered the moraſs, exhorting his men to 


follow him. Inſpired by the example of this great 
commander, now 82 years of age, the troops preſſ-. 


ed forward, and abated not in their ardour till 


they had totally defeated the enemy, though their 


brave general unfortunately fell at the firſt onſet, 


loaded with years and glory.— The Auſtrian ca- 
valry ſtood but three charges, and then retired 


with great confuſion; the centre being at the ſame 


time totally routed. The battle was bloody and 


obſtinate, and both parties gave ſignal examples 
of valour. Prince Henry of Pruſſia and the Prince 


of Bevern performed wonders, making themſelves 


maſters of two batteries; and Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick took the left wing of the Auſtrians 
in flank, while the King ſecured the paſſage of 
the Moldaw with his left, and a body of cavalry. 


At laſt the Auſtrians, yielding to ſuperior abilities, 
and the fate of war, were driven from the field 


of battle, and the King of Pruſſia obtained a com- 


impetuoſity that was not to be reſiſted. M. Schwe- 
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plete victory. The Pruſſians took, on this occa- 
ſion, ten ſtandards, and upwards of 4000 pri- 
ſoners, thirty of whom were officers of rank; to- 
gether with 60 pieces of cannon, all the tents, 


| baggage, military cheſt, and, in a word, their 


whole camp. The loſs on both ſides was great, 
and each had the misfortune to loſe one of their 
beſt generals; M. Schwerin“, whoſe fidelity, intre- 
pidity, experience, and military prudence, had 
deſervedly gained him the friendſhip and confi» 
dence of the Pruſſian monarch; and M. Brown, 
who received a wound, which, from the chagrin 


he ſuffered, rather than from its own nature, 


proved mortal ſhortly after — The main body of 


the Auſtrian army fled towards Prague, and threw. 
themſelves into that city; another party, to the 


amount of 10,000 men, retired towards Beneſcau, 


where they afterwards aſſembled under M. Pret- 


lach. 


M. Schwerin was born on tic 26th October 1054. He ſtudied at 


Leyden, Roſtock, and Grictswade. The Duke Charles ..copold tent him 


in 1712 to the King of Sweden, Charles XII. at Bender, with whom 
he continued a year. Ion 1723, he had a regiment given him in the 
Pruſſian ſervice, and. by military gradation, arrived at the poſt of 
Field Marſhal ip 1740. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Mol- 
witz in 1741. In the campaign 1556, he gave great proots of his abi- 
lities in the art of war. He was rather a little ſized man, but had how- 
ever a martial look; loved the ſoldiers, and was very careful of them, 
and therefore much beloved by them. In all his cxpeditions he knew 


how to combine the greateſt bravery with the greateſt prudence, He 


was tre married, and left children of both ſexcs 
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c H A F. v. 
King of Pruſſia forms the blockade of 8 


piorabie ſituation of the inhabitant Count Daun 
tatet the command of the Auſtrian arm) — At- 


tacked by the Ning of Pruſſia, whom he repulſes | 


. Kolin. 


. 


—_ By the event of this battle, it was expected that 
=vzorse the Pruſſians would inveſt Prague; which they 


immediately did, the King commanding on one 
fide, and Marſhal Keith on the other. In four 
days all communication from without was cut off, 
the whole city being ſurrounded with lines and 


entrenchments..—The number of forces ſhut up 


within the walls amounted to $0,000, beſides a 
great many perſons of the firſt rank, viz. Prince 


Charles of Lorrain, Marſhal Brown, the Princes 


of Saxony, the Prince of Modena, the Duke 
d' Aremberg, Count Lacy, and feveral others 
of great diſtinction. It was generally imagin- 


ed, that this city would neceſſarily fall a facri- 


fice to the victorious army, the numbers within 


ſerving no other purpoſe than to conſume the pro- 


viſions of a garriſon, then but indifferently ſup- 


plied. Immediately after the blockade was form- 


ed, the Pruſſians took poſſeſſion of Cziſcaberg, an 
eminence which commanded the town, on which 
the Auſtrians had a ſtrong redoubt. The beſieged 
made ſeveral vigorous, but ineffectual attempts, to 


recover this poſt, which was defended by the 
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pruſſians with the utmoſt reſolution. -In order to 


1757. 


| eaſe the city of the multitude of forces cooped up ,unorr. 


uſcleſs within the walls, it was refolved to attack 
the Pruſſian army in the night, with a body of 


twelve thouſand men, ſuſtained by all the grena- 


dicrs, volunteers, Pandours, and Hungarian in- 


fantry, and thus, if poſſible, to open a way, ſword 


in hand, through the camp of the beſiegers. 

— Tae Pruſſians, having received intelligence of 
this deſign by a deſerter, took proper meaſures 
for their reception, and in leſs than a quarter of 
an hour they were all under arms.—But not- 
2 withſtanding the Pruſſians were warned of this at- 
tempt, it was conducted with ſo much ſilence, 


that nothing was diſcovered before the Auſtrians 


charged their advanced poſts. From their begin- The beſieg- 
ning the attack on Marſhal Keith's camp, and aut 


the left wing of the Pruſſian army, encamped on 
the Moldaw, it is probable the enemy intended 
to deſtroy the batteries that were raiſing, and to 
| bridges of communication which the 
chrovn over the Moldaw at Branick 
PFodaba,” about a quarter of a German mile 
abbot and below the city. The alarm began a- 
bout two o'clock, the enemy hoping to come un- 
expectedly upon the miners; but in this they were 
diſappointed. The piquet of the third battalion 
of the Pruſſian guards, who were to ſuſtain the 
body which covered the works, was thrown into 
confuſion at, the firſt fire from the enemy, owing 
to the darkneſs of the night, which rendered it 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the Auſtrian troops from 


their own. A lieutenant, who was detached with 


H 
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a2 party to reconnoitre the enemy, endeavoured, by 
lighting a fire, to diſcover their diſpoſition. This 
had the effect of informing Captain Rodig, who 
commanded the piquet, of their ſituation, who 
immediately attacked them on the flank, giving 
orders to his men to fire in platoons; upon which 
the enemy fled with the greateſt precipitation, be. 
ing 8 of the ſtrength of the piquet, as the 

ſhouting of the Pruſſian ſoldiers made them miſ- 

take it for a numerous body. Numbers deſerted, 
ſome took ſhelter in Prague, and many were 
| forced into the river, and drowned.—A. regiment 
of the enemy's horſe-grenadiers, at the time this 
attack began, ſupported by the Hungarian infan- 
try, endeavoured to ſurpriſe a redoubt, under an 
inceſſant fire upon the whole front of the Pruſ- 
ſians; but were repulſed with conſiderable loſs, 

They renewed the attack three times, and were 
as often beat back, the Pruſſians maintaining the 
poſt with a firmneſs and reſolution not to be de- 


ſcribed. On this occaſion the batialien f Prince I 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick ſuffered greatly , 
AT three in the morning, the Pruſſians march. 2 
ed out of their camp to meet the enemy. Part of ; 
the army attacked a building called Red-houſe, at t 
the bottom of a declivity before Wellaſtowitz. 1 
The Pandours, who were in poſſeſſion of this houſe, | 4 
fired upon them inceſſantly from all the doors and 1 
windows, but were at laſt diſlodged. For about ” 
two hours the Pruſſian army were obliged to fuſ- | 6 
tain the fire of the enemy's whole cannon and b 
muſketry, which did much execution. At length, : 


the Ms e abandoned the — 
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owing to the continued fire which was kept upon 1752. 
it from the artillery of Prague, the Pandours again — 
took poſſeſſion of it; and the reſt of the enamy | 
retired to the city, without in the leaſt effecting Auſtrians 
their deſign, leaving behind them many dead and 
 wounted, beſides deſerters. The Pruſſians upon 

this occaſion made a few priſoners, although they 
ſuffered the loſs of ſeveral officers and private 

men. Prince Ferdinand, the King of Pruſſia's 
| youngeſt brother, was ſlightly wounded in the 

face, and likewiſe had a horſe ſhot under him. 

HiTHERToO neither of the parties had received 

very conſiderable damage, the operations of the 
Pruſſians being confined to a ſilent blockade, and 

thoſe of the Auſtrians to a few flight ſallies, in 

which they were generally repulſed with loſs. But 

the Pruſſian works being at length completed, and 

their heavy artillery arrived, they opened four 
batteries erected on the banks of the Moldaw, 

and began to play furiouſly on the city. In the 

ſpace of twenty-four hours they threw in no leſs A terrible 
than three hundred bombs, beſides an infinite dambard- 


ment. 

5 quantity of red-hot balls, which ſet the city on fire 
in ſeveral places.—The King of Pruſſia has on 
this occaſion been cenſured Br want of humanity; 

and indeed the generals on both ſides ſeem to 
have been actuated by the moſt horrid barbarity. 
| When the conflagration had laſted for three days, 
nud the inhabitants ſaw their city on the point of 
being reduced to a maſs of rubbiſh, they in a 
body petitioned the commander to hearken to 
terms ; but, inſtead of granting their requeſt, he 
| turned out 12,000 perſons, the leaſt uſeful in the 
H 2 | 


r 
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1737. defence of the city. Theſe were again PIP" 
zorore. back by the Pruſſians, which ſoon brought on a 
famine, and reduced both the garriſon and inhabi- 

tants to the neceſlity of living on horſe-fleſh, and 

even that was given out in a very ſparing manner. 

Diſtres of In this melancholy ſituation, the inhabitants ſaw 
das. no end to their miſeries, but by a ſpeedy capitula- 


tion, which the commander, who ſaw himſelf at 


the head of a numerous, well-appointed, and deſ- 


perate army, was determined by no means to liſ- 
ten to. Several reſolute and well conducted ſal- 
lies were made, but without ſucceſs, being always 


rendered fruitleſs by the vigilance and determined 


bravery of the Pruſſians.“ 


2. It is, no doubt, a thing worthy of remark, and will appear a fable 


to poſterity, that near 50,000 men, with a train of artillery, arms, 


Kc. ſhould ſubmit to be ſhut up for ſix weeks, and reduced to extre- 


mity, by an army of equal force. That of the King did not certainly, 
at the end of May, exceed that of the Auſtrians ; which will appear 


evident, if we conſider how many men he had loſt in the battle, by 


ſickneſs, deſertion, and the numberleſs detached corps. This army, 
ſmall as it was, formed a chain of poſts, which extended many miles, 
and was moreover ſeparated by the Moldaw; over which they commu- 
nicated by two bridges only; the one above, and the other below the 
town: ſo that, in fact, the Auſtrians, had they choſe to march out of 
the place, would have had no more than half the Pruſſian army to 
contend with: why therefore they did not, no man that has the leaſt 
3dca of military affairs, can ever comprehend. A torrent carried one of 
the bridges away; yet did they till continue quiet, and let flip this fa- 


vourable opportunity, without making any attempt to go out. We have 


been very often on the ground about Prague, and mult own it is, and 
will be, a matter of wonder and aſtoniſhment, that no effort was made 
to march out. Had they attacked the Pruſſians, thus ſeparated by a 


great river, and divided into ſo many ſmall detachments, they could 


not fail in their attempt; they muſt have deſtroyed their army. It is 
no leſs ſurprizing, that ſo great a general as the King of Pruſſia ſhould 
. think it poſſible to reduce an army of 50,000 men, in ſach an exten- 
five town as Prague, with one of equal force. The ſupineneſs of the 
Auſtrians juſtified this attempt, and faved his army from inevitable 


_ 
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1 this ſituation, when the Empreſs- Queen was 22. 
on the brink of ruin, her grand army diſperſed, waer. 
and flying in ſmall parties, her princes and com- 5 
manders ſhut up in Prague, that capital on the 
point of ſurrendering, and the utmoſt favour the 
garriſon could expect was being made priſoners of 

war, a general aroſe, who ſeemed deſtined by the 

hand of providence to mark the viciſſitude of hu- 

man affairs, and who in turn was to reduce his 
Pruſſian Majeſty to as bad a ſituation, as that in 
which the Empreſs-Queen at preſent found her- 

ſelf. Leopold Count Daun“, bred from his in- Count 


fancy in the camp, who had ſerved under the 2c 


command 


greateſt generals, and particularly had ſtudied the of the Au- 
art of war under the great Kevenhuller, was now rm. 


put at the head of the Auſtrian army, on which 


deſtruction. The celebrated M. Bęlleiſle, who knew Prague perſectly well, 
had, in the preceding war, with 15,000 men, defended it for many 
months againſt the Auſtrians; ard, being at laſt reduced to the great- 
eſt extremity, quitted it with 12,000 men, and retired to Egra, with 
ſafety and glory. This general wrote a letter, while the King was 
blockading that town, which I have ſeen; wherein he fays, © Je 
% connois Prague, fi j'y etois, avec la moitie des troupes, que le prince 

* Charles y a actuellement je detruirois l' armee Pruſſienne.“ 
Hiſt. of the War in Germany, by a General Officer. 


Leopold Count Daun was born in 1705. He was, in the begin- 
ning, a knight of Malta, and colonel of his father's regiment; in 1736 
lord of the bed-chamber; in 1737 major-general, and ſerved againſt 
the Turks; in 1739 & lieutenant-general; in 2740 he obtained a regi- 
ment; in 1745 he was made a general of infantry ; in 1748 a privy 

counſellor; in 1751 commandant of Vienna; in 1753 knight of the 

golden fleece; and in 1754 a field-marſhal. He had, in the preceding 
war, ſhewn no leſs bravery than prudence; and was wounded in the bat- 
tles of Grotzka and Freidberg, in 1749. He formed the new exerciſe, 

and compoſed the inſtitutions for the new military academy. In 1745, 
having quitted the order of Malta, he married the counteſs Fuchs, (a 


favourite of the OR. by * he has many children. 
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1 22 depended the fate af the empire. Born of a no- 


tc. ble family, and poſſeſſing the greateſt abilities, 


he owed not his preferment to ſervile court policy, 
but roſe ſlowly and ſilently from the rank of a 


ſubaltern, to that of commander in chief, by mere 
dint of ſuperior merit. Arriving within a few 


miles of the city of Prague, the day after the late 
defeat, he halted to collect the ſtraggling and diſ- 
perſed parties of the Auſtrian army. 

FREDERIC, apprehenſive that this army, which 


now amounted to above 40,000 men, and was 
continually upon the increaſe, might not only 


diſturb his operations before Prague, but like- 


wiſe, by ſome mancevure, give the Auſtrians an 


opportunity to flip out of that place, judged it 
neceſſary to check its farther progreſs, and pre- 


vent its becoming too formidable. For this pur- 


poſe he detached the Prince of Bevern, with a- 

bout 25,000 men, to attack the Auſtrian army. 
CauT1ovs, ſubtle, and penetrating to a degree, 

Daun was too prudent to riſk an action in his 


then circumſtances, which, if attended with a de- 


feat, would have put the finiſhing hand to the 
ruin of the Empreſs- Queen. Beſides, he conſidered 


his troops as diſpirited, ſunk with diſgrace, and 


overcome with fatigue. He conſidered, that ſuch 
an army was by no means fit to cope with one 
fluſhed with ſucceſs, confident of victory, and 
fighting under the eye of their ſovereign; he 
therefore retired as the Pruſſians advanced, en - 
camped at Kolin, and fortified himſelf ſtrongly, 
where he was daily joined by numbers of recruits 
ſent to his army. His ſituation was ſuch, that he 


- 
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could not poſſibly be attacked but at an evident dif. 2757 
advantage; and by this means he divided the Pruſ- guzcer. 


ſian forces, one half of whom was drawn off from 
Prague, in order to watch his deſigns. Here he 
harraſſed the enemy, by cutting off their convoys; 
and reſtored, by degrees, ardour and confidence 
to his troops. He was no ſtranger to the enter- 
priſing diſpoſition of the Prufſtan monarch, and 
the diſcipline and bravery of his army, and wiſely 
provided againſt every contingency. His fituation, 


he was ſenſible, would prove irkſome and embar- 
raſſing to the enemy, and therefore he ene | 


it to the beſt advantage. 


His Pruſſian Majeſty, finding that the Count + Xing of 
army ſtill increaſed, and that it might ſoon be in wires to at- 
a a condition to raiſe the ſiege, the place being ſtill ** _ 


defended with the moſt obſtinate bravery, reſolved 


to diſlodge the Auſtrians from their ſtrong poſt at 


Kolin, with one part of his army, while the other 
ſhould continue the blockade at Prague. Mar- 
ſhal Keith endeavoured, with all the reaſons he 
could urge, to diſſuade the King from ſo hazard- 
ous an attempt, adviſing rather to raiſe the ſiege 
entirely, and attack the Count with the whole 


united Pruſſian force, or wait until he ſhould get 


poſſeſſion of the city, or the Auſtrians quit their 
advantageous poſt. By following either of theſe 
meaſures, a certain advantage would accrue. By 


the firſt, he might very probably defeat the Count; 


and, by keeping within his lines, the Auſtrian 
general might perhaps attempt to raiſe the ſiege, 
by which means he muſt loſe his advantageous 


ſituation, and his Majeſty might then meet him 
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1757: upon equal terms.— But, notwithſtanding this 
— prudent advice, the King perſiſted in his reſolu- 
tion, and, on the 13th of June, left the camp be- 
fore Prague, attended by a few battalions and 
ſquadrons, and joined the Prince of Bevern at 
Milkowitz, not doubting but that the reputation 
of his late victories would ſtrike a terror into the 
enemy's troops, and that in conſequence they 
would become an eaſy conqueſt. The army of 
Count Daun now amounted to 60,000,* deeply 
entrenched, with a fine and numerous train of ar- 
dankee tillery. The bottoms of the hills were ſecured. by 


row the difficult defiles, redoubts, and batteries, erected 


— on the moſt advantageous poſts, and every acceſ- 
| ſible part of the camp fortified with lines and heavy 
pieces of battering cannon.— The perſonal bravery 
of the King of Pruſſia, and his confidence in his 
froops, were never more conſpicuous than on this 
occaſion. With a body of horſe and foot, not 
exceeding 32,000, he undertook to diſlodge an 
army of 60,000, with all the advantages of ſitua- | 

tion and entrenchments above mentioned. 
TE King's army, on the 18th of June, came 
in ſight of the Auſtrian camp, which he found 
fortified with the heavy cannon of Olmutz, and 
reinforced with ſeveral parties of troops from Mo- 
ravia and Auſtria, which had joined them during 
his march from Prague. The Auſtrians were 
drawn up in three lines, on the high grounds be- 


Nothing can be more difficult, than to aſcertain with preciſion the 
numbers of the German armies; there being ſcarce an author but what 
differs in this reſpect. We have endeavoured to follow thoſe, who, 
from their ſituation, mult have had the beſt information, | 
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tween Genlitz and St. John Baptiſt. Notwith= 


ſtanding the difficulties the King's troops had to ,. 


encounter, they marched* up to the attack with 


the moſt amazing-firmneſs and intrepidity, amidſt 
an inceflant fire from the enemy's batteries, which 
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ſwept away multitudes. The action began about 


three o'clock in the afternoon, when the Pruſſian 
infantry drove the Auſtrians from two- eminences 


ſecured with heavy cannon ; but, immediately af. 


ter, in attacking a third eminence, they were ta- 
ken in flank by grape-ſhot poured from the ene- 
my's batteries, and, after a moſt horrid ſlaughter, 
thrown into diſorder. The King, animating his 
troops by his preſence, ſoon rallied them, and 
they returned to the charge, but without effect. 
They were a ſecond time repulſed. Prince Fer- 
dinand did every thing in the power of a great 


general, to retrieve the honour of the day, but to 
no purpoſe. Seven times did he lead the infantry 


on to the attack, and as often were they beat 


back, Every m inceuvre was put in practice to 


gain a ſettlement in the Auſtrian camp, and all 
were attended with the ſame want of ſucceſs. The 


Auſtrian general, in all his operations, cautious, 


penetrating, and deciſive, was every where pre- 
ſent, and neglected none of thoſe nicer ſtrokes on 
which the fate of a day frequently depends. In- 
timately acquainted with the intrepid bravery and 


ſkilful conduct of his Pruſſian Majeſty, he expoſed 


himſelf in every perilous fituation, in order to in- 
fuſe courage into his troops, who every where 


caught the fire of emulation from their general, 


and behaved with the utmoſt reſolution. 
I 


Battle of 
Kolin. 
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Wren the Pruſſian infantry had thus been re- 
peatedly drove back, a moſt furious attack was 
made by the cavalry, headed by his Majeſty in 
perſon, upon the enemy's left wing, who received 
them with amazing fortitude, and ſoon threw them 
into confuſion.— At laſt, when the King ſaw no 


poſſibility of changing the fortune of the day, but 


loſs following loſs, and misfortune ſucceeding mis- 


fortune, he drew off the remains of his army in 


ſuch good order as to prevent a purſuit, and like- 
wiſe to protect his artillery and baggage from fal- 
ling a prey to the enemy, and retreated to Nim- 
berg. 

LEAavine the command of this ſhattered army 
with the Prince of Bevern*, although his Majeſty 
had been upon horſeback the whole day, without 
taking any repoſe, he ſet off immediately for the 
camp before Prague, where he arrived next 
morning, bringing the firſt news of his own de- 


® Avguſtus William duke of Bevern was born in 1715: in 1733 he 
ſerved againſt the French; in 1735 he entered the Pruffian ſervice, as 


| Levtenant-colonel; in 1739 he was made a colonel, and, wounded at 


the battle of Molwitz; in 1741 he had a regiment given bim; in 1743 
was made a major-general; in 1747 governor of Stettin; in 1750 knight 
of the black eagle, and licutenant-general. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the battles of Hohenfriedberg, Lowoſchutz, Prague, Kolin, and 
Breſlaw : after which he was made a priſoner, while he went with a 
ſervant only to reconnoitre the enemy. He was in 1758 releaſed, with- 


aut any ranſom, for his affinity to the Empreſs. The King ſeeming of- 


fended at his conduct, he retired to his government at Stettin ; where 
he remained *till 1762, when he was called to the army in Sileſia, and 
had a corps confided to him, while the King was beſieging Schweidnitz. 
The Auſtrians, intending to relieve that place, attacked him with an 
army under the command of Generals Lacy, Laudhon, and Odonell, 
whom he repulſed ſeveral times, though they were three times ſtronger 
than he was, and gave the King time to come to his aid. He may, no 
doubt, be N among the firſt generals of this age. 
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feat He immediately gave orders for raiſing the 


. ſiege, which was executed with ſo much ſecrecy 
and diſpatch, that all his artillery, ammunition, 
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and baggage, were ſent off, and the army on their Siege of 


march, before the garriſon knew any thing of the raiſed. 


battle. In this action, the loſs on both ſides was 
very confiderable. The killed and wounded on 
the ſide of the Pruflians, amounted to between 
8000 and gooo men. Count Daun received two 
light wounds, and had a horſe ſhot under him. 


rague 


As ſoon as the garriſon of Prague was informed 


of the retreat of the Pruſſians, a conſiderable body 


of Auſtrians, under the command of Prince 


Charles of Lorraine, ſallied out in purſuit ; but, 
when they came up with their rear, they found 
it too well covered to hazard an attack, and there- 
fore returned to Prague, leaving the Pruſſian ar- 
my to purſue its route unmoleſted. | 
Thus ended the battle of Kolin, and fiege of 
Prague ; which, if we advert to conſequences, 
may be reckoned the ſevereſt check his Pruſſian 


Majeſty received during the war.—By the loſs Conſequen- 


ces of the 


of this battle, he found himſelf under the neceſſity battle of 
of evacuating Bohemia, the conqueft of which *** 


kingdom he was upon the eve of accompliſhing. 
His army too, beſides the loſs ſuſtained in killed 
and wounded, ſuffered greatly by ſickneſs and 
deſertion ; and the Auſtrians, from their late fuc- 
ceſs, and conſequent junction, were become too 
powerful for him to make head againſt, He was 
therefore obliged to take refuge in Saxony, until 
an opportunity ſhould offer of retrieving. his miſ- 

ben, which, great as they were, he bore 
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1757- with a heroiſm only natural to the moſt exalted 
LO minds. The loſs of his mother too, at this time, 
Was a ſtroke which he felt ſeverely ; eſpecially as 
it was ſaid, that grief for his bad ſucceſs was a 

great mean of haſtening her death.* 


The King « of Pruſlia has laid himſclt open to the imputation of 
raſhneſs, and want of foreſight, in the affair at Kolin. His principal error 
ſeems to have been, too much confidence in his own abilities, and too 
much contempt for thoſe of his enemies. The neceſſity of his affairs 
ſometimes prompted him to attempt things much above the means he 
had to accompliſh them ; and therefore no wonder that many of his 
projects, though in appearance plauſible, wanted ſolidity, and conſe- 
guently have not always been attended with ſucceſs.—The conduct of 
Daun in this affair was perfectly uniform, and founded upon reaſonable 


+ principles, His motions were always changed according to the cir- C( 
cumſtances ; now ſlow and dilatory, now vigorous and active; and he _r2 
permitted no blunder of the enemy to paſs, of which he did not take F 
+ advantage.—After the battle, the King of Pruſſia wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Lord Marſhal. d 
«© The imperial grenadiers are an admirable corps; one hundred B 
companies defended a riſing ground that my. beſt infantry could not 
carry. Ferdinand, who commanded them, returned ſeven times to the * 
charge, but to no purpoſe. At firſt he maſtered a battery, but could 1h 
— not hold it. The enemy had the advantage of a numerous and well 
| ſerved artillery. It did honour to Lichtenſtein, who had the direction; 
the Pruſſian artillery alone can diſpute it with him. My infantry were an 
too few. All my cavalry were preſent, and idle ſpectators, except a bold Es 
8 puſh by my houſehold troops, and ſome dragoons. Ferdinand attacked Ve 
6 without powder: the enemy, in return, were not ſparing of their's. H 
They had the advantage of a riſing ground, of intrenchments, and of ra 
prodigious artillery. Several of the regiments were repulſed by their | 
muſquetry. Henry performed wonders. - I tremble for my worthy m! 
4 brothers: they are too brave: fortune turned her back on me this day. W 
| I ought to have expected it: ſhe is a female, and l am no gallant. In 5 
fact, I ought to have had more infantry.—Succeſs, my dear lord, ofteg co 
_ occaſions a deſtructire confidence. 'Twenty-four battalions were not mi 
fuilicient to diſlodge ſixty thouſand men from an advantageous poſt. th 
"Another time we will do better. What ſay you of this league, that has „ ; 
only the Marquis of Brandenburgh for its object? The great elector Yo 
would be ſurpriſed to ſee his grandſon at war with the Ruſſians, 8 we 
Auſtrians, almoſt all Germany, and a hundred thouſand French 
-auxiliaries.—I know not if it will be a diſgrace in me to ſubmit ; but 1 „ 
nnen 55 m 
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CHAP. VI. 

French army advances towards Hanover Army of 
obſervation, commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, 
retreats beyond the Weſer—ls followed by the 

French army—Battle of Haſtenbeck—Allied ar- 


| my retreats to Stade—Purſued by the French 
Convention of Clofter-ſeven. 


HirHERTO the war in Germany had been 5757 
confined to particular ſpots, the King of Pruflia's zunors. 
rapid conqueſts having deterred the allies of the 
Empreſs-Queen from taking the field ; but the 
defeat at Kolin, and the conſequent evacuation of 
Bohemia, entirely changed the face of affairs. The 
whole empire now became one vaſt ſcene of blood- 
ſhed and devaſtation. 
A powerful French army had been aſſembled, 
and were on full march to the frontiers of Hano- 
ver, under the command of Marſhal D'Etrees. French are | 
His Britannic Majeſty then found it neceſſary to D*Etrecs. 
raiſe an army for the defence of his German do- 
minions, the command of which was given to 
William Duke of Cumberland, his Majeſty's ſe- 
cond ſon, then a general in high eſteem for his 
military talents. This army, under the name of 
the army of obſervation, was ordered to rendez- 
vous at Bielefeld; and thither the generals, who 
were appointed to command the different diviſions, 
repaired, to receive their orders from the com- 
mander in chief, who ſet out from London on the 


by 
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1757- th of April, and arrived-at Hanover on the 16th, 


tozore. from whence he immediately went to join the 
army. It conſiſted of 26,0600 Hanoverians, 12,000 

| Heſſians, 6000 Brunſwickers, 3000 Pruſhans, 
Allied ar- 2000 Saxe-Gothans, and 1000 Lunenburgers, 
Jo . amounting in all to 50, ooo effective men, well 
1 provided with every neceſſary, and eſteemed as 
brave troops as any in Germany. Notwithſtand- 

ing the avowed purpoſe of raiſing this army was 


for the purpoſe of protecting the electorate of 


his Pruſſian Majeſty, and preventing the French 


preſs- Queen. It was generally imagined this force 
was fully ſufficient to over-awe the French army, 
. then in great want of proviſions, eſpecially forage, 
inſomuch that Marſhal D'Etrees, the Princes of 
Conde and la Marche Conti, princes of the blood, 
and all the officers without exception, were ob- 


to ſubliſt them. 

Wix the Hanoverian army hs thus encamp- 
ed on the banks of the Weſer, and the French 
army at a very little diſtance, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 


nene to be particularly taken notice of. 
Ir was expected, as the French army was 
greatly in want of proviſions, that they would 


and ſo get footing in a country which had for 
a long time been unviſited by armies, and was 


Hanover, there was yet another point in view, 
which was the making a diverſion in favour of 


troops from marching to the aſſiſtance of the Em- 


liged to ſend back their horſes for want of forage 


bappened, with various ſucceſs; but none of any 


ſtrain every point to endeavour to pals the Weſer, 


therefore abounding in plenty. Of this the Ha. 50 
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noverian general could not- be ſuppoſed ignorant, 
and it was his buſineſs, in a ſpecial manner, 
to guard againſt it; but, from what motive is 
unknown, this was not even attempted. On 
the 13th of June, in the afternoon, the Duke, 
having received intelligence that the enemy had 
ſent off a large body of troops to Burghotte on 
his right, he immediately ordered the tents to be 
ſtruck, and the army to march that evening to 
Hervorden. While on their march, about the 
beginning of the night, the van-guard of the 
French came up with the rear-guard of the allies, 
_ commanded by Major-General Einſiedel, attacked 
them briſkly, and put them into confuſion ; but 
they were ſoon rallied, and repulſed the enemy. 
In the morning they made another attack, but 
were again repulſed by the Hanoverian guards, 


which covered the rear of the army.—The allies Duke's ar- 


then encamped at Cofeldt; and the Duke having 
ordered ſome eee, to paſs the river in the 
night, between Minden and Oldendorp, they 
marked out a new camp, in an advantageous ſi- 
tuation, with the Weſer in front, and flanked by 
eminences and marſhes. In the mean time the 
rear-guard paſſed the river, and, in a few days 
after, the artillery, baggage, and ammunition. 
TE French army fixed their head-quarters at 
Bielefield, the camp which the allies had left, af- 
ter ſetting fire to the magazine, which they could 
not bring away. Here they continued encamped 
till the 6th of July, when, bridges of pontoons- 
being thrown acroſs the Weſer, Marſhal D'Etrees 
ſent off his heavy baggage; and, by the 18th, the 
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whole French army was encamped in the elec. 
torate of Hanover. The French general imme- 
diately detached a part of his army, under the 


command of Lieutenant-Generals Broglio and Che- 


vert, againſt Minden; and another under the 
command of the Marquis D' Auvel, againſt Emb- 
den, a ſea-port- belonging to the King of Pruſſia, 


and the only one which he had. Both theſe places, 


though of great importance, were ſuffered to fall 
into the enemy's hand with ſcarce the ſhew of 
refiſtance, and the inhabitants obliged to take an 


oath of allegiance to the French King. Marſhal 


D'Etrees then laid part of the eleQorate of Hano- 
ver under contribution ; and on the 24th of July, 
the whole French army marched in three columns 
towards the village of Latford, then occupied by 


the Hanoverian Major-General Furſtenberg, who, 


as ſoon as the French appeared directing their march 
that way, had been reinforced by a body of troops 
under the command of Lieutenant- General Sporc- 
ken. Notwithſtanding which, it was judged im- 
practicable to defend that poſt ; and therefore it 
was abandoned, and the troops retired to the 


main army.—The French immediately made two 


attacks on the allied army, neither of which, tho” 


conducted with great bravery, proved ſucceſsful. 
—— Thus repulſed, they encamped upon the heights 


of Latford, directly oppoſite to the Duke of Cum- 
berland's out-poſts, ſeemingly reſolved to attack 
the allies as ſoon as their troops got a little repoſe. 
— This induced his Royal Highneſs, who did not 
think his ſituation a very eligible one for giving 


battle, to change it for one more advantageous. 
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This he accordingly effected, by FRE TR up his 115% 
army on the eminences between the Weſer and ort 
the woods; ; with the village of Haſtenbeck in his : 
front, on his right the Hamelen river, and on his 
left the wood, whiere he likewiſe erected a con - 
.  ſiderable battery. He then called in all his out- 
| polts, and the army lay upon their arms, n 
ing the French to make an attack. 
Is, this ſituation they were not long in ſuſpence. 
On the morning of the 25th, the French army 
was ſeen advancing in columns, and immediately 
began a briſk cannanade, which continued alt day, 
and galled the allies very ſeverely, their artillery - 
- being in no degree equal to that of. the French. 
— The French general made uſe of a great many . 
feints and manceuvres, which, entirely diſconcerted - 3 
the allies, not knowing where the attack was in- The allies - 
| tended to be made. Right, left, and center, were 82 
alternately threatened, and the troops were again NH 
obliged to lie all night on their arms. The battery | 
at the end of the wood was repaired, and ſup- 
ported by four battalions of grenadiers, command. 
ed by Major-General Hardenberg. A battalion of 
grenadiers, with two field- pieces, was alſo ordered 
to reinforce Count Schulenberg, who commanded 
on the left of this battery; and a new battery of 
twelve and fix pounders was erected behind tha 
village of, Haſtenbecx. ET Ie... 
NexT day, as ſoon as it was light, upon re- 
connoitering the enemy, their army was obſerved - 
to lie in the ſame poſition as the day before. A. 
| bout five o'clock, a very briſk cannonading began 
_ againſt the battery behind the village, which con 
| K | 
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tinued above fix hours, and was ſupported with 


Ee firmneſs and reſolution by the Heſſian infantry and 


cavalry, who during that time never once gave way, 


nor were put into confuſion. About three hours 


after, the firing of ſmall arms began on the left of 
the allied army, which in a ſhort time greatly in- 


creaſed, and the left wing ſeemed about to give 
way. Upon this, his Royal Highneſs detached 


three Hanoverian battalions, and ſix ſquadrons, 


round the wood by Aferde, to its aſſiſtance, who, 
immediately charging ſome advanced ſquadrons of 
the enemy, drove them back to their main army. 


The great number of the enemy that appeared in 
the wood, and marching round that fide, made 
the grenadiers ſtationed to ſupport the battery 


there, apprehenſive of being ſurrounded, and cut 


off from the army. Major-General Hardenberg 
therefore thought it proper to draw them off to- 


wards the left, leaving the battery to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, who immediately took poſ- 


ſeſſion of it without oppoſition. On this occaſion 


the hereditary Prince of Brunſwick behaved with 
remarkable bravery; for, at the head of the Wol- 

fenbuttle guards, and a battalion of Hanoverians, 

he charged, with fixed bayonets, a ſuperior num- 

ber of the enemy in poſſeſſion of the battery, and 


retook it; but the French being -poſted on an 
eminence which flanked this battery, it was ſoon i 
abandoned. 

TRE Duke of Cumberland, at laſt, finding the 
Enewy had got poſſeſſion of - ſeveral of the allied 


army's moſt advantageous poſts, and, from the 
inferiority of his artillery, that there was no pobs | 


„ 


Msg. 
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fbility of. diſlodging them, ordered a retreat, 


which was effected in tolerable order, the French 
general not chuſing to quit his advantageous poſi 
tion for the ſake of a purſuit. In this action, 
which was by no means a regular battle, the allied 


army was undoubtedly worſted, but their loſs was 


er 
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but inconſiderable; for, altho* the eannonading ; 


and ſkirmiihing continued three days, it amounted 
only to about 1400 killed, wounded, and priſoners, 


and a few pieces of cannon which fell into the 


hands of the enemy. The French acknowledged 
to have loſt 1500 men in killed and wounded. - 


THE canſequences of this action were not more 


hanourable and glorious to the French, than diſ- 
graceful and humiliating to the Duke of Cumber- 


land. He retired with his army, firſt to Hamelen; in 


which, being a fortified town, he left a eee ; 


and afterwards to Nienburg. The archives and 


moſt valuable effects of Hanover had been remov- 


ed, for ſecurity,” to Stade; in order to preſerve a 
communication with which, and likewiſe to cover 
Bremen and Verden, his Royal Highneſs removed 


Duke of 
Cumbers 


land re- 


treats be- 


- fore the 


French ar- 
my. 


to Hoya, in the neighbourhood of which town 
he encamped.—The French army immediately 7 


attacked Hamelen, and ſoon obliged the garri- 
ſon to capitulate. In this town they found ſixty 


braſs cannon, and ſeveral mortars, with forty 
_ ovens, and great quantities of ammunition and 


proviſions. A great many fick and wounded, 
whom the Duke had left here in his retreat, were 
made priſoners, not being included i in the — 
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22 Azov this time, by ſome court-manceuvre of 
nen Madame de Pompadour, by whom the councils 

ä of the French monarch were entirely guided, 
XI. d'Etrees Marſhal D'Etrees was removed from the com- 
by the B. mand, being ſuperſeded by the Duke de Richlieu®, 
—— been on this occaſion created a Mar- 
| = ſhal of France. Thongh greatly ſuperior to Mar- 
| hal D' Etrees, in the charms of perſon, and the 
3 refined profeſſion of a courtier, he was by no 
1 means capable of vying with hini in the nobler 
* | . exploits of the field, and the more rugged ſervice 
i. | of the camp.—The courtiers of Lewis XV. pre- 
' tended to find; fault with the late commander, for 
FD. not having, long before this time, conquered the 
HD whole electorate of Hanover, and marched as far 
nas Magdeburg, in Upper Saxony; and the orders 
for putting this diſgrace upon him, vere iſſued juſt 
about the very time he gained the battle of Haſten- 
beck. Such at this time was the confidence of the 
French court, that it thought the army had no- 
thing further to do than to fee and conquer. 
THz Duke de Richlieu, having taken upon 
himſelf the command, immediately detached a 
hedy of 4000 men, to lay the whole electorate of 
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— You know the Due de Richlien, now” marſhal, Ke. Kc in 
By what means ?—Not by the purity of his character, the depth of his f 
knowledge, or any uncommon penetration or ſagacity. Women alone ; i” | 
formed and raiſed him. The. Dutcheſs of Burgundy took a fancy to ce 
| | him, and had him before he was fixteen years old f this put him in fa - tre 
| vour among the beau monde: and the late regent's eldeſt daughter, | 
| now Madam de Modene, took him next, and was near marrying him. | wt 
1 25 Theſe eacly connections with women of the firſt diſtinction, gave him ate 
f 4 thoſe manners, graces, and addreſs, which you ſee he has; and which ] | 
1 | I can aſſure you, is all he has; for, ſtrip him of them, and he will be 2 
171 | one of the pooreſt men in Europe. Cheſterfield's a 
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4 1 as well as the territories of the Duke 272. 
of Woltenbuttle, under contribution, which they — 
did with the utmoſt ſeverity. In particular, Got- Hanover 


tingen was commanded to furniſh, within a limited — 4 


b 
time, and upon pain of military execution., 4000 cater Heng 


pounds of white bread, 2000 buſhels of oats, 100 
loads of hay, and other proviſions, which was more 
than could be found in the place. The whole 
electorate being in the hands of the enemy, the 
Duke de Chevreuſe was appointed governor of the 
city of Hanover, and a detachment of 2000 men 
ſent under his command to take poſſeſſion of it. 
_ —Immediately upon his arrival, the Hanoverian 
garriſon delivered up their arms, on condition of 
being allowed to retire whither they pleaſed. At 
the ſame time, a part of the French army was 
Tent, under the command of M. de Contades, 
againſt the principality of Caſſel, which they ſoon 
made themſelves maſters of without oppoſition, 
the magiſtrates of Caſſel delivering up the keys of 
their city as ſoon as the French army appeared 
before it, and the maſter of the horſe of that 


prince promiſing to ſupply them with every _—_ 
the country could afford. 


Taz Duke of Cumberland, * had remained . 


in his camp near Hoya, from the iſt to the 24th 
of Auguſt, inactive and unmoleſted; having re- 
ceived intelligence, that a large body of French 
troops had paſſed the Alter, upon two bridges 
which they had laid over in the night, immedi- 
ately ordered the army to march to Hauſen, his 
left wing being too much expoſed in his former 
| poſition, The French army continued advancing . 
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as the Duke HY which obliged him again to 
change his ſituation ; and he now took poſt be- 


tween Otterſberg nd Rotlienburg, where it was 


expected he would make a ſtand, as it was a poſt 


naturally ſtrong, and caſily defended.— But an 


unaccountable fatality ſeemed to preſide over all 
his meaſures: For the French army, having ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of Verden ànd Bremen without any 


reſiſtance, endeavoured to ſeize upon. all the poſts 
round him; of which as ſoon as the Duke was 
informed, 5 that his communication with Stade 
was in danger of being cut off, he again decamp- 


ed, and abandoned the ftrong poſt of Rothenburg. 


On the iſt of September, he encamped at Selſin- 


gen; but the French army appearing in his rear, 


he was at laſt obliged, with the troops under his 


command, to take refuge under the cannon of 
Stade. — Here hemmed in by the enemy on all 


ſides, in a corner where it was impoſſible to act, 
and equally ſo to retreat, and without any con- 
ceivable means of providing his army with ſub- |; 


ſiſtence, he was obliged to have recourſe to the 


mediation of the Gount de Lynar, his Daniſh 


Majeſty's miniſter; and, on the 8th of September, 


ſigned the ever-memorable convention of Cloſter- 
ſeven, by which the whole Hanoverian army un- 


der his command laid down their arms, and were 
ſent into quarters of cantonment, as priſoners of 
war at large. Thus ended the operations of the 
army of obſervation | 

_ Taz pernicious conſequences of this napeanion 


| were ſeverely felt. The King of Pruſſia was de- 
prived of that aid which he ſo much wanted, and 
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this quarter, was preparing to attack that mo- 


narch's dominions, which were in no condition to 


oppoſe them. . 

Tak adulatory annals of the times have en- 
deavoured to throw a veil over the miſconduct of 
the Duke of Cumberland in this campaign.“ It 
is, however, glaring and obvious. The little 


military reputation he poſſeſſed, was acquired (how 


juſtly we ſhall not ſay) by quelling an inſurrection 
in a part of his father's Britiſh dominions. At 
the head of a ſuperior number of tried veterans, 
he diſcomfited, with an unneceſſary ſlaughter, an 
undiſciplined, half-armed rabble. This action 
was magnified into a prodigy of valour; and he 
was dignified with the title of Hero, and Deli- 
verer of his country. But, ſhould we even allow 
him the title of Conqueror in this affair, it cannot 
be denied, but that he forfeited the nobleſt part of 
that character, humanity, by his ſubſequent cruel- 
ty and barbarity. 
 ProuD of his rank, highly ſuſceptible of flat- 
tery, and conceited of his abilities, he deſpiſed the 
ſalutary advice of the generals under him; and, at 


the beginning of this campaign, allowed the French Migendea 


of the Duke 
of Cumbere 


his camp, irreſolute, and inactive. The permitting lend. 


to take every advantage, while he remained in 


the French army to paſs the Weſer, was his firſt 
Wan | But even "a and after the defeat 


® It was inſinuated, as a palliation of his oval Highneſs p bad gene · | 


ralſhip, that he was conſtrained by the councils of the Hanoverian mia 
a and acted in ebe to his own opinion. 


* 
U 


had a right to expect; and the French army, now 1 1757- 
at full liberty, and delivered from all hoſtilities in zvnors, 
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at Haſtenbeck, what proſpe&t could he have in re. 
treating along the banks of that river? He might, 


with the . greateſt facility, have retired, by the 
way of Halberſtadt, to Magdeburg, where, after 
a march of 100. miles, his army would have been 


in a place of ſafety. Inſtead of following this 


plan, he marched 1 50 miles, ſucceſlively retreat- 
ing from Hamelen to Nienberg, Hoya, Rothen- 


. burg, Selſingen, and, at laſt, to Stade, where | 


he was ſo cooped up as to be incapable of extri- 
cating himſelf otherwiſe than by this ſhameful con- 
vention. His operations in Germany being now 
at an end, he ſet off for England, where he arriv- 
ed about the middle of October, and ſoon after 
refigned all his military offices ; retiring, like an- 
other Cincinnatus, from the hurry and buſtle of 
war, if not with ſo great glory, at leaſt with a 


better fortune, and to a better farm. 


Bur while we reprobate his cruelty, and deſpiſe 
his abilities as a general, juſtice and impartiality 


oblige us to acknowledge that his conduct in pri- 7 


vate life was highly praiſe-worthy. He was the 
patron of friendleſs merit, and alleviated, with a 
 diffaſive liberality, the diſtreſſes of the poor and 
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Expedition againſt Roc hfort.— Fort on the iſle of Aix 
dienoliſbed—Inactivity of the Britiſh commanders 
Return of the fleet to England. 


HERE, for a little while, we ſhall leave the 
King of Pruſſia in the moſt dangerous ſituation ; 
and take a view of an enterpriſe which was con- 
certed in England, and of which the principal 
motive was to relieve him from his preſent em- 
barraſſed condition. 

Tux French had, at this * in a manner 
evacuated their own country, to fall upon Ger- 


many with their whole force. Exhauſted of troops, 


the ſervice greatly exceeded the few that were 
left; and ſo vigorous an exertion on the conti- 
nental ſide, had rendered a proper attention to 


the maritime parts impracticable.— The Engliſh 


miniſtry, well informed of this circumſtance, ſet 
on foot an expedition, to which this ſituation of 
affairs in France was particularly favourable. To 
make a diverſion in favour of the King of Pruſſia, 
and at the ſame time to give an effectual blow to 
the marine of France, were the objects of this 
enterpriſe. To anſwer this end, an attack upon 
one of their chief arſenals was judged moſt ef- 
fectual; and private intelligence determined the 


choice to Rochfort; a place little inferior to Breſt 


in its docks, yards, magazines of naval ſtores, 
and in the number of king's ſhips fitted out from it. 
L 
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An expedi- 
tion againſt 
the coaſt of 
France. 
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1757 Taz diſpatch requiſite in an pation of this 


* nature was obvious, and Mr. Pitt uſed every en- 


BVROPE. 
deavour to accelerate the failing of the fleet ; but 


= ſuch was the unpardonable negligence of the con- 
fraQtors,* that though the troops and A of 


9 This ** hw likewiſe been imputed to that envious 8 
which is ever ready to thwart the meaſures of great men. Certain it 
is, that quickneſs and diſpatch were the conſtant attendants of all Mr. 
Pitt's enterpriſes; but, as this was the firſt, perhaps his colleagues in 
office were not yet rouſed from their former negligence. The follow- 
ing anecdote, which is ſaid to be authentic, ſtrongly marks the charac- 
ter of the miniſter, —It was preparatory to one of the ſecret expeditions- 
during the laſt war, that the miniſter had given orders to the different , 
preſiding officers of the navy, military, and ordnance departments, to 

prepare a large body of forces, a certain number of ſhips, and a pros | 

portionable quantity of ordnance, ſtores, &c. and to have them all in 

readineſs by a given day. To thoſe orders he received an anfwer from 
each of theſe officers, declaring the total impoſſibility of a compliance 

with them. Notwithſtanding it was at a very late hour, he ſent im- 

mediately for his ſecretary ; and, after ſpeaking in terms of the higheſt. 
indignation at the treatment he met with from the ignorance or negli+ 

gence of his Majeſty's ſervants, he gave the following commands: 

* 1, deſire, Mr. Wood, that you will immediatcly go to Lord Anſon ; | 

u need not trouble yourſelf to ſearch the admiralty, he is not to be 

| ns there; you muſt purſue him to the gaming-houſe, and tell him 
from me, that if he does not obey the orders of government which he 
has received at my hands, that I will moſt aſſuredly impeach him, 
Proceed from him to Lord Ligonier; and though he ſhould be bolſtered 
with harlots, undraw his curtains, and repeat the ſame meſſage. Then 
take your courſe to Sir Charles Frederick, and aſſure him, that if his 
_ Majeſty” s orders __ not obeyed, theſe ſhall be the laſt which he (hall 
receive from me.” In conſequence of theſe commands, Mr. Wood 
to White's, and told his errand to the firſt lord of the ad- 
miralty; who inſiſted that the ſecretary of ſtate was out of his ſenſes, 
and that it was impoſſible to comply with his wiſhes : © However, he 
added,” as mad-men muſt be anſwered, tell him, that I will do my ut- 
moſt to ſatisfy him.” From thence he went to the commander in chief 
of the forces, and delivered the ſame meſſage. He alſo ſaid, that it was 

un impradticable buſineſs : © and the ſecretary knows it, (added the old 
Jord) ; nevertheleſs he is in the right to make us do what we can; and 
\ what it is poſſible to do, inform him, ſhall be done.” The ſurveyor 
general of the ordnance was next informed of Mr. Pitt's reſolution ; 


$20, aſter ſome little conſideration, be began to think that the orders 
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war were ready early in the month of Auguſt, 2757- , 
they did not fail from. Spithead till the 8th of puLor, 
September. Pity it is, that the deſigns of the —- 
greateſt geniuſes are liable to be fruſtrated by ſuch Fleet fails 
eontemptible and inſignificant beings.— This for- head. 2 

midable armament conſiſted of ſixteen ſhips of the 

hne, ſeven frigates, two bomb-ketches, two fire- 

ſhips, two buſſes,“ and fifty-five tranſports; on 
board of which were ten regiments of foot, two 


might be completed within the tiuie preſcribed. In ſhort, the army, 
navy, ordnance, military ſtores, &c. in * of impoſſibilities, were all 


2 


ready on the day re, 
* VIZ. : | 
Rates. Guns, Men. Ships. | Commanders. 
2ſt 100 870 Royal George Matt. Buckle 
2d 90 1780 Ramillies (Adm. Howke) James Hobbs | 
* | 770 Neptune James Galbraith + VA 
750 Namur Peter Dennis 3 
84 770 Royal William Witt. Taylor * 
| 80 700 Barfleur Samuel Graves 
3d 80 606 Princeſs Amelia | Stephen Colby 
Hp 74 700 Magnanime Hon. R. Howe 
74 700 Torbay + | Hon. A. Keppel 
65000 Dublin Geo. B. Rodney 
70 . $20 Burford James Y 
64 500 Alcide ames Doug 
Go 420 America Hon. John Byron 
420 Achilles H. L. Barrington 
420 Med ay Hon. Ch. Proby 
420 Dunkir Robert Digby 
th 32 220 Southampton | J. Gilchri 
| Gth 28 200 Coventry N Carr. Scrope 
Frigate 18 120 Cormorant Benj. Clive 
8 120 Poſtilion William Cooper 
120 Beaver Ed w. Gaſcoigne - * 
16 80 Pelican ja mes O'Hara | 
t4 8 Eſcort | harles Inglis 
Bomb 3 60 Firedrake | Owen Edwards 
60 Infernal as. M Kenzie 
 Fireſhip 25 © Fw © ohn Lindſay 
| 45 Proſerpine Francis Banks 
Buſs 6 45 Canterbury Tho. Lampriers _ _ 
45 Mcdway Charles Lucas 8 
Hol. ay 23 100 Thetis | Jun n %. 
Hunter cutter 


It appears by the books of the admiralty, that this was the fineſt ; 
fleet, with the heavieſt nN of metal, and beſt . that erer — 1 
* * 
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regiments of marines, ſixty light wt, and a for · 


midable train of artillery. Sir Edward Hawke, 


with the Admirals Knowles and Broderic, com- 


manded the fleet; and Sir John Mordaunt, with 


the Generals Conway and Cornwallis, 2 


the army. 


Tas deſtination of this armament was kak a 


profound ſecret, and puzzled the penetration of 


the moſt ſhrewd politicians; but an univerſal ſpirit 


was diffuſed among the troops, to whom it was 
ſufficient to know they were going againſt the 


enemy. On the 23d, about eight in the morning, 


the van of the fleet ſtood towards the Iſle of Aix, 


which lies in the mouth of the river leading up 


to Rochfort ; the reſt of the ſhips anchoring at a- 
bout two leagues diſtance from the iſland. Cap- 
tain Howe in the Magnanime led the van. About 


' noon, the French fired at him from their fort; 
but did little execution. He continued his courſe 


with the greateſt compoſure, without firing a ſingle 
gun; till having gained the length of the fort, he 


bore down, and dropped his anchors as cloſe to the 
walls as the ſhip could come. He then began to 


return their ſalutations; and ſo inceſſant was his 


fire, that in leſs than a minute his ſhip ſeemed 


one continued blaze. The fort, unable to with- 


ſtand ſo dreadful a cannonade, ſurrendered in leſs 


than an hour; and part of the land- forces were 


put on ſhore, to take poſſeſſion of the iſſand.“ 


| "os Notwithitanding the very ſevere orders againſt drunkenneſs, both 
ſoldiers and failors got exceedingly intexicated on this occaſion. The 


Poor inhabitants were plundered and inſulted; even the church was pil- 
laged, the prieſt robbed of his little library, and his robes became 2 
maſquerading habit for the drunken tas. *, | 
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Tunis firſt conqueſt, however unimportant, was 
conſidered as an omen of further ſucceſs. It gave 
ſpirits to the whole fleet; and had the troops been 
landed that night, or even next morning, there 
vas good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that every thing 

would have ſucceeded that could have been ex- 
pected from ſuch a force. But, as if it had been 
intended to give the enemy time to recollect 


themſelves, and gather their forces together, eight 


days were ſuffered to elapſe ſince the fleet had 
been ſeen hovering off the French coaſt; and the 
greateſt part of the time was ſpent in holding 
councils of war, and ſounding along the ſhore. 
TRE day after the taking of the little iſland of 
Aix, Sir Edward Hawke ſent Admiral Broderic, 
with Captains Dennis, Douglas, and Buckle, to 


reconnoitre and ſound the coaſt, and to fix upon 


a proper place to land the troops which were in- 
tended to a& againſt Rochfort. Theſe gentlemen: 
reported, that there were two places at which the 
troops might be conveniently landed; and that 
there was a ſmall fort at one of theſe places, but 
which, according to the opinion of Colonel Wolfe, 
who had previouſly reconnoitred it, might be 


gr. 
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eaſily filenced by a ſingle ſhip. In conſequence Procraſti 


nation o 


of theſe reports, the commanders in chief ſeemed the Britih | 
determined to proceed; but were ſtaggered in . 


their reſolution, by the information of ' ſome pri- 
ſoners. A council of war was had recourſe to. 
Irreſolute deliberation, and inactive caution, took 
place of ſpirited enterpriſe, and daring reſolution ; 
and inſtead of proceeding immediately to action, 
the time was ſpent in talking about it. The refult 
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Aered to 


miles from the place where they intended to land; 
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of this long deliberation was, That an attempt 


upon Rochfort was neither adviſeable nor practi- 


cable. — Another council of war, however, com- 


poſed of the fame members, being ſoon after call - 


ed, they unanimouſly mired, That it Was ad- 
viſeable to land the troops 

ACCORDINGLY, on the 28th of September, 
orders were given to the troops to be ready to 


diſembark from the tranſports at twelve o'clock at 


night. The difficulty attending the execution of 
theſe orders, was obvious to the moſt unobſerving 
ſoldier in the fleet. The ſhips were at leaſt four 


which was now, as may naturally be ſuppoſed, 


at a little diſtance from the ſhore. - Notwithſtanda 


- he 
FEA 


in a more prepared order to receive them ; and 
two diſtin encampments were ſaid to be obſerved 


ing thoſe obſtacles, and though the landing, both 


as to the time and manner, bore great reſem« 
blance to a forlorn hope, there appeared not the 


leaſt ſign of fear among the troops; but, on the 
contrary, things were carried on with ſo much a- 
lertneſs and diſpatch, that the boats were filled at 


leaſt an hour before the time appointed. 


ITE night was cold and boiſterous; and the 
boats, crowded full of men, remained beating 
againſt the ſides of the veſſels, for the ſpace of 
four hours; at the expiration of whieh, the troops 


were ordered to return to their reſpeQive ſhips. 


— Sir Edward Hawke declared, that he could not 
be anſwerable for the ſafety of his Majeſty's ſhips, 
if they continued much longer on the coaſt at 


that ſcaſon of the year. The two following days 


, 
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mere ſpent in blowing up the fortifications on the 2757- 


iſland of Aix; and, on the 1ſt of October, the 3 ; 
fleet, with the army on board, made the beſt of Fleet .. 
their way home, where they all arrived 1 of re in: 
the 6ih day of the ſame month. A 


His Majeſty's in ſtructions to dir John Mordaunt : are curious, and 
| well explain the intention of this expedition, 
« GORE, R. 

T/, You ſhall immediately, upon the receipt of theſe inſtructions, re- 
pair to the Iſle of Wight, where we have appointed ſhips to convey 
you, and the forces under your command, to the coaſt of France; and, 
ſo ſoon as the ſaid forces ſhall be embarked, you ſhall accordingly pro- 
cecd, without loſs of time, under convoy of a ſquadron of our ſhips of 
war, to be commanded by our truſty and well-beloved Sir Edward 
Hawke, knight of the Bath, admiral of the blue ſquadron of our fleet ; 
whom we have appointed commander in chief of our ſhips to be em- 
ployed in this expedition ; the ſaid admiral, or the commander in chief 
of our ſaid ſhips for the time being, being inſtructed to co-operate with 
you, and to be aiding and aſſiſting in all ſuch enterpriſes, as, by theſe 
our inſtructions, you ſhall be directed to undertake for eur ſervice. 

2d, Whereas we have determined, with the bleſſing of God, to 


proſecute the juſt war in which we are engaged againſt the French 


king, with the utmoſt yigour ; and its being highly expedient, and of 
urgent neceſſity, to make ſome expedition, that may cauſe a diverſion, 
and engage the enemy to employ, in their own defence, a conſiderable 
part of their forces, deſtined to invade and oppreſs the liberty of tho 
empire, and to ſubvert the independency of Europe; and if poſſible to 
make ſome effectual impreſſion on the enemy, which, by diſturbing 
and ſhaking the credit of their public loans, impairing the ſtrength and 
reſources of their navy, as well as diſconcerting, and in part fruſtrating 
their dangerous and extenſive operations of war, may reflect luſtre on 
our arms, and add life and ſtrength to the common cauſe : and where: 
as we are perſuaded, that nothing, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, 


enn ſo ſpeedily and eſſectually annoy and diſtreſs France, as a ſuc- 


ceſsful enterprize againſt Rochfort : our will and pleaſure is, that you 
do attempt, as far as it /ball be found pratticable, a deſcent, with the 
forces under your command, on the French coaſt, at or near Rochfort, 
in order to attack, if prafticable, and by a vigorous impreſſion force 
that place; and to burn and deſtroy, to the utmoſt of your power, all 
docks, magazines, arſenals, and ſhipping, that ſhall be found there, 
and exert ſuch other efforts as you ſhall judge moſt proper for n—_ 
jpg the enemy, 
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12 SUCH was the concluſion of the Rochfort ex- 

— 89 0 0 . . Ss * . 

evaors. pedition; which, for a time, diſpirited the nation 
in proportion to the ſanguine hope it had raiſed. 


When the mighty Armada firſt ſpread its ſails, it 
| —  —  — ꝛ—Uꝛ—•immu3ö¼ 
34, After the attempt on Rochfort ſhall either have ſucceeded or 
failed; and in caſe the circumſtances of our forces and fleet ſhall, with 
3 proſpect of ſucceſs, ſtill admit of further operations, you are next to 
conſider Port L'Orient and Bourdeaux, as the moſt important objects 
of our arms, on the coaſt of France: and our will and pleaſure is, that 
you do proceed ſucceflively to an attempt on both, or either of thoſe 
places, as ſhall be judged practicable; or on any other place that ſhall 
be thought moſt adviſeable, from Bourdeaux homeward to Havre, in 
order to carry and ſpread, with as much rapidity as may be, a warm 
alarm along the maritime provinces of France. | 
41b, In caſe, by the bleſſing of God upon our arms, you hall make 
| yourſelf maſter of any place on the coaſt of France, our will and plea- 
; fure is, that you do not keep poſſeſſion thereof; but that, after de- 
moliſhing and deſtroying, as far as may be, all works, defences, ma- 
gazines, arſenals, ſhipping, and naval ftores, you do proceed, ſucceſ- 
' ively, on the ulterior part of this expedition, according as any of them 
ſpall be judged adviſeable, and may be performed within ſuch time as 
ſhall be conſiſtent with your return with the troops under your com- 
mand, ſo as to be in England at or about, or as near as may be, the 
htter end of September, unleſs the circumſtances of our forces and 
fleet ſhall neceſſarily require their return ſooner; and you are to land 
the troops at Portſmouth, or ſuch other of our ports as the exigency of 
the caſe may ſuggeſt. 
5th, Whereas it is neceſſary, that, upon certain occaſions, you ſhould 
have the aſſiſtance of a council of war, we have thought fit to appoint 
ſoch a council, which ſhall conſiſt of four of our principal land-officers, 
and of an equal number of our principal ſea-commanders, including the 
commanders in chief of our land and ſea-forces, (except in caſes hap- 
pening at land, relating to the carrying on any military operations, to 
be performed by our land- forces only; in which cafes you may call « 
council of war, conſiſting of ſuch officers of our land- forces as you ſhalt 
think proper) ; and all ſuch land and ſea-officers, in the ſeveral caſes 
| before mentioned, are hereby reſpectively directed, from time to time, 
' to be aiding and aſſiſting with their advice, ſo often as they fall be 
called together by you, or by the commander in chief of our ſquadron 
for that purpoſe ; and in all ſuch councils of war, when aſſembled, the 
majority of voices ſhall determine the reſolutions thereof; and in caſe 


| the voices ſhall happen to be equal, the preſident ſhall bore the _ 
vote. 
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carried with it ſuch. an air of conqueſt, and ſo 1757. 
elevated the minds of thoſe who wiſhed well to 


EUROPE, 
their country, that its return, without effecting 


any thing but the demolition of the little fort of 


Aix, appeared ſo much below their conception, 

they could compare it to nothing but the moun- 

tain in labour which brought forth a mouſe. The 
clamour of the nation in general was ſo great, as Public dig 
to bring the commander in chief of the land. 
forces, Sir John Mordaunt, to a court-martial, 

in which, from the dubiety of the evidence a- 


gainſt him, he was acquitted— There remained, 


however, this conſolation; that, though nothing 
was done, there was nothing undone ; for the 
whole armament came ſafe and entire home again, 
without the loſs of any thing more than time and 


tb, And whereas the ſucceſs of this expedition will very much de- 
pend upon an entire good underſtanding between our land and ſea offi- 
cers, we do hereby ſtrictly enjoin and require you, on your part, to 
maintain and... cultivate ſuch good underſtanding and agreement; and 
to order that the ſoldiers under your command ſhould man the ſhips, 
when there ſhould be occaſion for them, and when they can be ſpared 
from the land fervice; as the commander in chief of our ſquadron is 
inſtructed on his part, to entertain and cultivate the ſame good under- 
ſtanding and agreement; and to order the ſailors and marines, and al- 
ſo the ſoldiers ſerving as a part of the complements of our ſhips, to. 
aſſiſt our land forces, if judged expedient, by taking poſt on ſhore, 
manning batteries, covering the boats, ſecuring the ſafe re-embarkation 

of the troops, and ſuch other ſervice as may be conſiſtent with the 
ſafety of our fleet. And in order to eſtabliſh the ſtricteſt union that 
may be between you and the commander in chief of our ſhips, you are 
hereby required to communicate theſe inſtructions to him, and he will 


de directed to communicate thoſe he ſhall receive to you. 


4th, You ſhall, from time to time, and as you ſhall have opportunity, 
fend conſtant accounts of your procecdings in the execution of theſe our 
inſtructions, to one of our principal ſecretaries of ſtate, from whom 
you will receive ſuch further orders and Grobhbons 83 we may think 
proper to give to you. 8. R.“ 
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erxpence; and the experience gained by it, in ſome 
— al meaſure compenſated for that loſs. 
Tu court of enquiry and the court- martial 
appointed on the occaſion, threw very little light 
upon this intricate affair. The commander in chief 
was honourably acquitted ; and meaſures were ta- 
ken to prevent a parliamentary enquiry. But the 
public was far from being ſatisfied. The con- 
. traſt between the lenity of this ſentence, and the 
-” rigour of that paſſed on the unfortunate Byng, 
excited an univerſal murmur. The failure of this 
_ enterprize, was attributed by many to ſome ſecret 
cauſe ; and there were not wanting ſome refining 
politicians, who pretended to diſcover a tenderneſs - 
for Hanover, or at leaſt a connection with the 
convention at Stade. The miniſter and admiral 
were, however, unanimouſly acquitted by the pu- 
blic, ſo that this grand expedition miſcarried wich · 
* out a cauſe, 


F Io ſhort, there mult have been ſome ſecret in that whole affair, 
x e and I cannot help ſuſpecting that it came 
2 From Stade. We had not been ſuccefsſul there; perhaps we were not 
deſirous that an expedition, in which we had neither been conſulted = 
* nor concerned, ſhould prove ſo. Mordaunt was aur creature; and a 
25 word to the wiſe will ſometimes go a great way.——The day after we 
had taken the iſland of Aix, Colonel Wolfe publicly offered to do the 
Þuſineſs with 500 men and three ſhips only. In all theſe complicated 
machines, there are ſo many wheels within wheels, that it is 
always difficult, and ſometimes impoſſible, to gueſs which of them gives 
direction to the whole. Mr Pitt is convinced that the principal wheel, 
br, if you will, the /poke in bis wheel, came from Stade. This is cer- 
tuin, at leaſt, that Mordaunt was the man of confidence with that pere 
=, „„ atk of the ca, OT AR, 
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CHAP WEL 
Dgerate fituation of his Pruſſian Majefty— Memel 
taken by the Ruſſlans==Zittau ſtormed, and taken 
by the Auſtrians —Rufſians lay waſte the Pruſſian 


 dominions=Oppoſed by M. Lehwald—Battle of 


Norkitten-——Sudden retreat of the Ruſſians out 7 


Pruſſia. 


The affiice of the King of Pruſſia now claim 
our attention; and, in this place, it will not be 
improper to take a ſhort view of the many and 
almoſt inſurmountable difficulties he had to en- 


counter. Deprived of the aſſiſtance of his allies 


| by the convention of Cloſter-ſeven, he had no- 


thing to truſt to, but his own magnanimity, and 


the bravery of his troops. The whole Germanic 
body was now let looſe upon him, When this 
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monarch was put under the ban of the empire, Arwy of 
all the princes who compoſe it, were required to — 


furniſh their reſpective contingents of men and 
money againſt him; notwithſtanding which, they 


came in but very ſlowly, and with the utmoſt re- 


luctance. Four thouſand men belonging to the 


Duke of Wirtemberg, mutinied againſt their offi- 
| cers, and marched home again, maugre all- the 
efforts to detain them; and the EleQor Palatine 
loſt above 1000 men by deſertion. However, 
after many delays, this army was at laſt complet- 


ed; and, being joined by the French under the Joie d by 


comninnd of the Prince of Soubiſe, amounting in 
all to about 65,000 men, were 1n full march to 
| M2 


» « 
- * 
— 
8 — 


17 1757: 7- enter Saxony. Ehe Ruſſians, under the com- 


Bow: prot 
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mand of Marſhal Apraxin and General Fermor, 


amounting to 80,000 regulars, beſides Coſſacs and 
other barbarians, had already entered Ducal Pruſ- 


ſia, which they were laying waſte with fire and 


Numerous 
enemies of 


ſword, and committing every ſpecies of outrage. 
Three ſeveral Auſtrian armies, amounting to about 


| the Kingof 120,000, were in the field; one laying ſiege to 
Schweidnitz in Sileſia, anathie to Zittau in Lu- 


ſatia, and a third preſented itſelf before the gates 


of Berlin. An army of 22,000 Swedes had pe- 
netrated into Pruſſian Pomerania, taken a couple of 
towns, and laid the whole country under contri- 


| bution. Beſides all theſe, the French army un- 


der the Duke de Richlieu, amounting to 81,000, 


being, by the convention of Cloſter-feven, left at 


liberty to turn their arms againſt Pruſſia, had pe- 
netrated into Brandenburg, plundering the towns, 
laying waſte the country, and practiſing every e- 


normity to gratify the rapacity of a needy general, 


| whoſe fortunes had been greatly ſhattered by a 


oo of luxurious diſſipation. 
Inx eyes of all Europe were now turned upon 


bis Pruffian Majeſty ; ; and it was generally believ- 
ed, that his ruin was upon the eve of being ac- - 


compliſhed. —Surrounded with enemies, any one 
of whom was ſufficient to cruſh him; almoſt the 
whole of his dominions in the hands of ſtrangers ; 7 
his ſubje&s oppreſſed, ruined, and murdered in 
cold blood, with all the wanton cruelty of inhu- 
man barbarity ; ; and without a friendly power to 
extricate him out of this deplorable ſituation ; he 
found relief from his misfortunes | in his own mag- 
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nanimity; and his genius, fertile in expedientsg 1757. 


— 


and enterpriſing in action, pointed out to him the ax. 
means to overcome thoſe difficulties, which he, 
perhaps, of all men, was only capable of ſur- And 4 
mounting.“ So little was his mind affected with 

his preſent diſtreſſes, that at this time he made a a 
ſort of philoſophical teſtament, which he wrote 


in French verſe. 


Previous to the battle of Prague, the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia had publiſhed an order, ſtrictly prohibit- 


ing all her ſubjects, who were captains of ſhips, 
from aſhiting the Pruſſians; and authoriſing her 


——  — —— ͤ r —— — 


„ The following letter, ſaid to be publiſhed by his authority, de- 
feribes his ſituation in a very pictureſque manner: 
 « Many perſons, who ſaw the King of Pruſſia when he paſſed lately 
through Leipſic, cannot expreſs how much he is altered. They fay he 
is ſo much worn away, that they ſcarce knew him. This, indeed, is 
not to be wondered at; he hath not a body of iron, like Charles XII. 
and he endures as great fatigues as he did. He is as much on horſe- 
back as Charles was, and often lies upon the ground. His inward ſuf- 
ferings cannot be leſs than his outward : Let us caſt our eyes on a mar- 
of the Pruſſian dominions; and meaſure what he hath left of the ma- 
ny fair poſſeſſions he had in the month of April laſt, of which a ſpace 
of ſeven months hath ſtript him. Whence can he have men? he is w 
hut out from the empire; and from whence can he draw money? the 
dutchy of Guelders, the dutchy of Cleves, the principality of Muers, 
the county of Lingen, the county of Lipſtadt, the principality of Min- 
den, Eaſt-Friefland, Embden, and its infant company, part of the 
archbiſhopric of Magdeburg, ſome other parts of the Marche, Ducal 
Pomerania, a great part of Sileſia, a great part of the kingdom of 
Pruſſia, Berlin itſelf, almoſt all his dominions, in ſhort, are either ta- 
ken from him, or laid under contribution, and poſſeſſed by his ene- * 
mies, who collect the public revenues, fatten on the contributions, and 
with the money which they draw from the electorate of Hanover, and 
other conqueſts, defray the expences of the war. This picture certainly 
differs greatly from that which the King of Pruſſia might have ſketch- 
ed out, the day he tbok arms to enter Saxony. Add to this, the Duke 
of Cumberland's convention, which deprived him of all his allies, and 
left him without any affiſtance whatever, excepting four or ' five hun- 
dred thouſand, pounds ſterling, which the Britiſh parliament may give 
him, Add likewiſe ſome domeſtic uncaſineſſes.” 
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1757+ comminders by-ſca, to make prize of all ſuch who. 


— 


ſhould be found ſo offending, by the tranſporta- 
tion of troops, arms, or ammunition. She had 


ſent a fleet of men of war to block up the Pruſ- 


* 


* 
8 


Memel ta- 


| ken by the 


Ruſſians. 


ſian ports in the Baltic, which took ſeveral ſhips 


employed in carrying proviſions and merchandiſe 


from one place to another. The commandant of 

Memel, a ſea- port of Poland, but ſubject to the 
King of Pruſſia, upon a Ruſſian man of war ap- 
pearing before it, ſent an officer to know whether 
he came as a friend or an enemy.— The Ruſſian 
captain made no heſitation in declaring, that his 
orders were to make prize of all Pruſſian veſſels 
he ſhould meet with. Upon which the com- 
mandant iſſued orders for firing upon all Ruſſian 
ſhips that ſhould appear before that place. 
Taz Ruſſian army, under Marſhal Apraxin, had 

hitherto proceeded ſo flowly, having been upon 
their march upwards of fix months, as made it 
generally doubted whether they really intended to 
act againſt his Pruſſian Majeſty; but, on a ſudden, 
orders were given for quickening their march, and 
they ſoon appeared earneſtly determined to ruin 
that monarch.—The firſt open appearance of ho- 
ſtility, was their attack on Memel, which ſoon ſur- 
rendered by capitulation, the garriſon marching 
out with all the honours of war. The King of 
Pruſſia, eaſily foreſeeing what enormous cruelties 


were to be expected from ſuch barbarous ene- 


mies, who were unacquainted with the art of 


making war as practiſed by civilized nations, and 
who took every opportunity wantonly to pillage, 
waſte, and deſtroy, publiſhed A declaration; in 
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| which, after avowing his motives for making war #757: 
on the Empreſs-Queen, and expoſing the artifices guzces. 

by which Ruſſia was induced to eſpouſe her quar= 
rel, he concludes with threatening, that whatever 

_ exceſſes and diſorders the Ruſhan troops ſhould 
commit in his dominions, he would retaliate on 

the provinces and ſubjects of Saxony. 

Deo his Pruſſian Majeſty's quitting Bohemia, 
having ſent his heavy artillery to Dreſden, he en- 
camped on the banks of the Elbe, where he 
ſtrongly entrenched his main army. The troops 
under Marſhal Keith encamped on the oppoſite 
ſhore, a communication being kept up between 
the two armies by means of a bridge. At the 
fame time he took every precaution to ſecure the 

paſſes into Saxony, by ſtrong detachments from 
bis army. The Auſtrians, being thus prevented The Auſtri« 
from penetrating into Saxony by the way of the 5 — 
Elbe, marched a detachment into the circle of 
Buntzlaw, where they ſuddenly fell upon the im- 
portant poſt of Gabel, which they took, after an 
obſtinate reſiſtance by the Pruſſian garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of four battalions, who, with Major-General 

Putkammer, were under the neceſſity of ſurren- 

dering priſoners of war. 

A detachment under the command of the "DO 

of Pruſſia had been ſent to watch the motions of 

this army; but the Auſtrians having thus out- 

marched them towards Luſatia, his Majeſty found 

himſelf under the neceſſity of retreating, for which 

he made ſo good a diſpoſition, that he did not 

loſe a ſingle man, though he paſſed in ſight of 

. Auſtrian army. The Pruſſian troops began 
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2757: their march on the 2oth of Jure, and by the end 


| ho of the month encamped at Bautzen in Luſatia, 


without being in the leaſt harraſſed by the enemy, 
though great numbers of Auſtrian huſſars, and 
other irregular _— Ry appeared in their | 


a 
IMMEDIATELY mes the TRE of Gabel, the 


Auftrians marched a ſtrong detachment to attack 

Zittau, a trading town in Upper Saxony, belong. 

ing to the King of Poland, but now in poſſeſſion 

of the Pruſſians, who had garriſoned it with fix 
battalions, and in which they had a conſiderable 

Gon; magazine. This town they attacked with ſuch 
bythe taken fury, as if they were determined to raze it to the | 
foundation. Though the inhabitants, as ſubjects 

of the King of Poland, were friends and allies, 
they paid no regard to their ſufferings, but kept 

up a continual cannonade and bombardment, till 
almoſt the whole place was reduced to afſhes.—. 
The troops who compoſed the garriſon, finding 
they could not preſerve the town, made their 
eſcape, carrying with them what they could vf 
the magazine, leaving a colonel, and about 400 
men, to keep poſſeſſion as long as it was tenible. 
— The town being ſet on fire in ſeveral places, 
the Auſtrians, taking advantage of the confuſion 
which this produced, entered it fword in hand, 
making no kind of diſtinction between Pruſſians and 
the inhabitants, but deſtroying every thing before 
them, with the moſt dreadful carnage. Inſtead of 
aſſiſting the inhabitants to quench the flames, the 
Pandours, Sclavonians, and other irregular troops, 
immediately. began to plunder ſuch houſes as tho 


* 
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fire had not reached, carrying off all the valuables 
they could find. In fine, the whole town was de- 
ſtroyed, excepting little more than an hundred 
houſes, two churches, and the council library. 
All the other public buildings, conſiſting. of two 
cathedrals, orphan-houſe, ſchools, town-houſe, and 
priſon, with all the archives of the town-council, 
were reduced to aſhes. The whole of this tranſaction 
was effected under the eye of the Prince of Pruf- 
ſia, who was not in a condition to prevent it. In- 
deed, he and the detachment under his command 
were in danger of being ſurrounded by the Au- 
ſtrians ; but he was fortunately extricated from 
this danger, by the approach. of the King's army to 
Bautzen, when the enemy retired from their poſts 
on the right. Soon after this, the Prince of Pruſ- 


ſia quitted the army, and retired to Berlin, where 


he ſoon after died; an event which affected the 
King conſiderably, "bein ſenſible that grief and 
a concern for his welfare had no ſmall ſhare in his 
death. 

MaxSsHAIL Keith, who, with the army under 
his command, had been left to guard the paſſes 
of the mountains of Bohemia, now joined the 
King's army, after having been much harraſſed in 


his march by the enemy's irregular troops, and 
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Junction of 
the Pruſ= 
ſian army. 


loſt part of his baggage. The Pruſſian army now 


amounted to 60, ooo men, ſtrongly encamped be- 
tween Bautzen and Goerlitz, beſides a party con- 
ſiſting of twelve bartalions and ten ſquadrons, un- 
der the command of the Prince of Anhalt-Deflau, 
which was > left to cover Dreſden. | 
N 
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r 
Suzorz. 


Gueldres 


fur: cnders 


to the 
French. 


Auſtrian troops ſeveral ſkirmſhes happened, with 


the Auſtrian Netherlands; notwithſtanding which, 


from Oſtend with letters as uſual. On the 19th 
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Amour the beginning of July, the Empreſs. 


Queen thought proper to recal her miniſters from 
the court of London; in conſequence of which, 
Mr. Keith, the Britiſh miniſter at Vienna, left 
that place, as did alſo the Britiſh miniſter at Bruſ- 
ſels. About the ſame time, all communication 
was ordered to be broke off between England and 


the pacquet - boats ſtill continued to paſs to and 


of July, the Auſtrian garriſons of Oſtend and 
Nieuport evacuated theſe places, and were re- 
placed by French garriſons under the command of 
M. de la Motte, though the Empreſs- Queen {till 
reſerved to herſelf the full exerciſe of all her 9 
of ſovereignty in the low countries. | 
THE city of Gueldres, which had been for 2. | 
bout two months blocked up by the French army, 
at laſt ſurrendered, the garriſon being reduced to 
great extremity for want of proviſions. By the ca- 
pitulation, which is dated the 24th of Auguſt, the 
troops which garriſoned the town, were to march 
out with all the honours of war, and were to be 
conducted to Berlin; but, by the time they came 
to Cologne, they were ſo reduced by deſertion, as 
to amount only to e men, n the 
commandant. — 

THe Prince of Aal Deſſau, TINY he, army 
under his command, ſtill lay ſtrongly entrenched 
in his camp at Pirna, between whom and the 


various ſucceſs; the moſt conſiderable of which 
was an attack made on the camp, on the roth of 
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Avguſt, when the Auſlrians were repulſed, with 

the loſs of two pieces of cannon, and a n 

—_ killed and wounded. + 4 5 . OT? 
HiTHerTo Sileſia had the good tene not to 


ave been viſited with the horrors of war this ſea- 
ſon. At length Baron Jahnus, an Auſtrian Colo- 
nel, with a ſmall party under his command, entered 
that country, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 


undefended places, viz. Hirſehberg, Waldenberg, 


Gotteſburg, Frankerſtein, and Landſhut; and af- 


terwards made an attempt upon Strigau, in which 


was a Pruſſian garriſon, but was e w_ 


conſiderable loſs. 


= 
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BUROPBE., 


Tux Ruſſians, who, ſince hk hi of Memel, The Ruf- 


had remained pretty quiet, now began again to 


ſian army 
advances a- 


beſtir themſelves, advancing,” with all the horrors mg * 


of inhuman barbarity, into the heart of Pruſſia— 


Field-Marſhal Lehwald, who, with $30,000 men 
under his command, had been left for the defence 
of that kingdom, was encamped near Velau, and 
had the whole Ruſſian army to cope with, a- 


mounting to three times the number of his troops. 
Not being in a condition with this ſmall force to 


protect the King his maſter's ſubjects from the 
depredations daily committed by the Ruſſians, he 


reſolved to hazard a battle, by attacking them in 


their camp at Norkitten, though ſtrongly fortified, 


and in an advantageous fituation; their army con- 
ſiſting of four lines, each of which was defended 


by an entrenchment. Accordingly, on the 3oth' Attacked 


of Auguſt, at five o'clock in the morning, the at- „ 


by M. Lek- 


tack was begun, and carried on with ſuch vigour 7 


by the Pruſſians, as entirely to break the 3 $ 


N 2 
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Pruſſians 
retire. 
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firſt line, and force all their batteries. The Ruf- 


ſian cavalry were entirely routed by the Prince of 


Holſtein Gottorp, at the head of his regiment of 
dragoons ; immediately after which, he tell upon a 
regiment of grenadiers, who were all cut to pieces. 
— When the Pruſſians came up to the ſecond line, 
Marſhal Lehwald, perceiving that he could not 


attempt to carry it, without running the hazard 


of loſing his whole army, thought it more pru- 
dent to rctire, which he did deliberately, and in 
good order, the enemy, not thinking proper to ſtir 
out of their trenches to purſue him. The loſs of 


the Pruſſians in this action, amounted to 3000 


men ; and that of the enemy, to about 5000. 
The Ruſhan general, Lapuchin, was wounded and 


taken priſoner, as was likewiſe a colonel of the 


1 


Precipitate 


retreat of 


the Ruſſian 
army out 
of Pruſſia. 


Ruſſian artillery; but the former was ſent back 
on his parole. The Pruſſians loſt no officer of 
diſtinction, the only one wounded being Lieute- 
nant-General Count Dohna. 

Arrzx this action, the Ruſſians remained quite 
inactive in their camp till the 13th of September, 


when, to the ſurpriſe of every body, they made 


a moſt precipitate retreat out of Pruſſia, leaving 
about fifteen thouſand ſick and wounded men be- 
hind them, a great part of the military ſtores, and 


80 pieces of cannon. The real cauſe of this un- 
accountable retreat, remains to this day an impene - 
trable ſecret, nothing having tranſpired on which 
to ground a probable conjecture as to the reaſon 
of ſo extraordinary a proceeding. In order to 


3 prevent a purſuit, Marſhal Apraxin concealed 


his real deſign, by making his irregular troops 
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advance towards the Pruſſian camp; by which 
means, Marthal Lehwald was not informed of it 
till three days afterwards. He then diſpatched 
Prince George of Holſtein with ten thouſand 
horſe in purſuit of them ; but notwithſtanding all 
his endeavours, he could not come up with their 
army, they having made forced marches in order 
to be the ſooner out of an enemy's country, burn- 


ing and deſtroying the villages as they went along. 


However, the Pruſſians made a few ſtragglers pri- 
ſoners, and a good many were killed by the coun- 
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try people, out of revenge for the miſeries they; 


had made them undergo. 
treat, Marſhal Apraxin had divided his army 


into two columns, one of which directed its way 


through the bailiwick of Abſternen, and threw. 
bridges over the river Jura; whilſt the other 
took the road towards Memel, where the pur- 
ſuit of the Pruſſians was ſtopped, the bridges over 


that river being deſtroyed by the violence of the 


ſtream, All the roads were ſtrewed with dead 
carcaſſes of men and horſes, the Ruſſian army 
having ſuffered for want of proviſions ;- the coun- 
tries through which they paſſed being entirely 
ruined, ſo that they could find no other hos 
ence than roots and 1 | 


0 an to this campaign, the Ruſſian troops were but little , 
known; ; it is no wonder therefore that M. Lehwald ſhould deem his 5 
troops greatly ſuperior to theirs, and attack them with ſuch an infe- 
rior number. But. experience has proved, that the Ruſſian inſantry is 
by far ſuperior to any in Europe. They car not be defeated ; they 
muſt be killed; and ow bodies of beer only can effe&t this. | 


In ordering this re- 


roy 
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CHAP. M. 


The Pruſſian ee . battle. to 3 Auſtrians, 
which tbey rejedt—Leipfic ſubjected to military 
execution. Frederic advances . 50 combined 


1 of Raubach. 


— . us now ue a view of the tranſactions of 


BUROFE. the army under the command of his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty in perſon, which, as was ſaid before, was 
encamped between Bautzen and Goerlitz. The | 
Auſtrian army, amounting, by their own account, 
to 130, ooo men, was ſtrongly encamped on the 

| banks of the river Weifle. Although the army 
under the King of Pruſſia did not amount to half 
that number, being about 60,000, he reſolved to 

King of offer the Auſtrians battle. For this purpoſe he 

3 temoved his head -· quarters to Bernſtedel, and, on 

Lan, dhe 1 5th of Auguſt, his army came within cannon- 

ſtiot of the enemy's camp. The Auſtrians im- 
mediately ſtruck their tents, and drew up in or- 
der of battle upon the ſpot.” Frederic likewiſe 
formed his army over againſt them ; but the 
evening approaching, and being deſirous of in- 
forming himſelf of the ſtate of the ground between 
the two armies, he deferred the examination of 
it till next day; and the troops on both ſides ſpent 
the night under arms. Next morning, his Pruſ- 
ſian Majeſty, upon reconnoitring the enemy, found 
their right defended by the river Weifſle ; the main 
body of their army extended along a 0 ground, 
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st the bottom of the hill, covered with wood, 17 2 
vhich protected their left; and in their front was zpzors. 
a brook, paſſable but in three places, and only for 
| three or four men a-breaſt. There was an opening 
on their left, where three or four battalions might 
have marched in front, but they had placed three 
lines of infantry behind; and within muſket-ſhot 
of this opening, on a hill which flanked it, were 
placed four thouſand es: with fifty Pieces of 
cannon. 
II this ſtrong aue was the Auſtrian army 
when the King of Pruſſia offered it battle, but 
without effect. Four days did his army preſent But in rain, 
itſelf in order of battle before the enemy's camp, 
who, though, as formerly ſaid, double its num- 
ber, would not move a ſtep to meet him. His 
Majeſty finding that nothing would do to bring 
them to an engagement, returned to his camp at 
Bernſtedel ; but before he had gone half a mile, 
he again drew up his army in a line of battle, and 
remained in. that poſition for upwards of an hour, 
but with no better ſucceſs than before, the Au- 
ſtrians not daring to leave their camp. 

THE army of the empire, called the army of 
execution, conſiſting of the troops raiſed by the 
different Germanic ſtates, in obedience to the de- 
crees of the Aulic council, having been joined 
by the French army under the Prince de Soubiſe, 
had advanced into Saxony, and encamped at Er- 
furth. When his Pruflign . Majeſty found that 

nothing would prevail upon the Auſtrians to quit 
their camp, he immediately formed the reſolution 
of marching againſt this army. For this purpoſe, 
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he ordered Marſhal Keith to join him with 0 
troops under his command, conſiſting of ſixteen 
battalions and forty ſquadrons. With theſe, and 


ſeveral other detachments which had likewiſe join - 


ed him, his whole force amounted only to 40,000 
men; having left the reſt of his army, under the 
command of the Prince of Bevern, ſtrongly en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Dreſden. March- 
ing with the utmoſt celerity, he arrived at Er- 


1 furth on the 14th of September; but the enemy, 


having intelligence of his approach, had retreated 


firſt to Gotha, and afterwards to Eyſenach, where 


they entrenched themſelves in a very ſtrong camp; 
and his Majeſty fixed his head- quarters at Kirſ- 
chlaben, near Erfurth, after detaching General 
Seydelitz with a party under his command, to take 
poſſeſſion of Goths, which the . had juſt 


quitted. 


Ar this time, an affair happened, which, tho? . 
not very material of itſelf, yet, as it marks the 


Pruſſian general's good conduct and {kill in im- 


proving circumſtances, muſt not be omitted. On 
the 19th of September, an attempt was made by 


a part of the conbined army, to ſurprize and carry 


off General Seydelitz and his party, amounting to 


Wut 1200 men, who occupied Gotha. For this 


The Pruſ- Purpoſe the Prince of Saxe-Hildburghaufen detach- 


ffan general 
- Seydelitz 


ed a body of between 7000 and 8000 men, who, 
after marching all night, arrived at Gotha about 
eight in the morning. General Seydelitz, though 


ſurpriſed, made a good retreat, not loſing 20 


men. The enemy immediately took poſſeſſion of 
che place, expecting to repoſe themſelves after the 
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night's fatigue. About this time a fog happened 


to ariſe, which General Scydelitz perceiving, de- 


termined to improve it. Concealing bimſelf be- 
hind ſome hills about a league off, he cauſed 100 
| dragoons to diſmount to repreſent infantry, and 
divided the reſt "of his troops into twenty-two 
ſmall bodies, which extended themſelves very far, 
and, by the favour of the fog, appeared like fo 
many ſquadrons. At one in the afternoon, he 


marched forward, and attacked a body of French 
with his huſſars only. News were immediately 


carried to the French generals, that the whole 
Pruſſian army was advancing, that they lay be- 
hind the hills, and that they were extending to- 
wards the left, in order to ſurround them; where- 
upon they made all poſſible haſte to retreat, and, 
after having marched all night, were obliged to 
return the way they came, without getting any 
refreſnment.— General Seydelitz purſued them, 
killed about 130, and made one lieutenant- colo- 
nel, three majors, four lieutenants, and ſixty- 


two private men priſoners, beſides nag a good - 


deal of baggage. 


Uro intelligence of this — —y his Pruffian 


Majeſty advanced towards Eyſenach, with a deſign 
to offer the enemy battle; but he found thenp 

ſtrongly entrenched, that an attack was judged 
impracticable. He was then obliged to retire a- 


gain towards Erfurth, for want of proviſions, and 


afterwards to Naumberg, on the river Sala; up- 
on which the combined army again took poſſeſ- 
lion of Gotha and Ram. 
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Soon after the King of Pruſſia left Bernſtedel, 


=vnors. the Auſtrians took poſſeſſion of it, making priſo- 


Auſtrians 
defeat a 
party of 
Pruſſians 
under Ge- 
neral Win- 


terßeld. 


ners a Pruſſian battalion, which had been left 


there.— On the 7th of September, two battalions 


of the troops under the command of General 


Winterfield, being part of the Prince of Bevern's 


army, having been poſted on a high ground on 


the other ſide of the Neiſs, near Hennerſdorff, in 
the neighbourhood of Goerlitz, were attacked by 
15,000 Auſtrians, who made themſelves maſters 
of the eminence, after being ſeveral times repulſ- 
ed. On this occaſion the Pruſſians ſuffered a ve- 
ry conſiderable loſs in killed and wounded. Their 
brave General Winterfield was killed by a can- 
non-ball, as he was leading up a reinforcement to 
the aſſiſtance of the battalions that were engaged. 


When the King received the news of his death, 


and being at the ſame time informed of the Swedes 
beginning hoſtilities in Pomerania, he could not 


forbear ſhedding tears, ſaying, I may find re- 


„ ſources againſt the multitude of my enemies; 
& but how few men are to be found equal to 


„ Winterfield !”%—The loſs of the Auſtrians in 


this action, was very little inferior to that of the 


Pruſſians. The young Count of Groeſbeeck and 


the Marquis d' Aſque were killed, and ſeveral offi- 
cers of diſtinction wounded, among whom were 
the Generals Nadaſti and Clerici, Count d' Arbreg, 
Colonel Elrickhauſen, &c. Six pieces of Pruſſian 
cannon, and fix pair of colours, fell into the hands 
of the Auſtrians, who likewiſe made General 
Kameke, the Count d'Anhalt, and a few other 
officers, — "70 


ei, Momo. 
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Tae Prince of Bevern, after this action, found 1757. 
it neceſſary to retreat, with the army under his — 
command, from Goerlitz to Rothenburg, and 
ſoon afterwards paſſed the Queiſs at Sygerſdorff; 
he then marched to Buntzlau in Sileſia, and, at 
length, arrived without any loſs at Breſlau, on 
the firſt of October. Immediately upon his ar- 
rival, he ordered ſeveral new works to be added 
to the fortifications of that place, and choſe a ve- 
ry ſtrong ſituation on the other ſide of the Oder 
for his camp, and under the cannon of that city. 

THz French army under the Duke de Riche 
lieu, having no enemy to make head againſt it 
ſince the famous convention of Cloſter-ſeven, a part 
of it had advanced into the territories of Halber 
ſtadt and Magdeburg, ravaging theſe countries, 
and laying them under contribution. Its progreſs, rrench ar- 
however, was ſoon ſtopped by a part of the army 1 
of Prince Ferdinand, (to whom the defence of thoſe 
provinces had been committed by his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty) under the command of Count Horn, who 
obliged the French to evacuate Halberſtadt, with 
a conſiderable loſs, making Colonel Lufignan, 
nineteen other officers, and near 500 men priſo- 
ners, beſides taking a great quantity of baggage. 

But, on the 29th of September, the Duke de 
Richlieu, with the main army, again took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Halberſtadt, which obliged Prince Ferdi- 
nand to retire to Winſleben, near the _ of 
Magdeburg. | 

WHATEVER the dominions of his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty might have ſuffered from the incurſions of 
ſtrangers, was amply retaliated upon thoſe places 

O 2 
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1757- belonging to the enemy of which he had taken 
zvxors. Poſſeſſion. Among others, the unfortunate city of 
Leipzic now felt moſt ſeverely what it was to be 

in the power of a conqueror. The King had or- 

dered his commandant in that city, to demand of 
the inhabitants a contribution of the enormous 
ſum of three hundred thouſand crowns, (half of 
which was much beyond their power to raiſe), 
under the pain of military execution, allowing 
them but a very ſhoxt time for that purpoſe. All 
repreſentations and remonſtrances were in vain ; 
his Majeſty's orders were peremptory. Their 
utmoſt endeavours to comply with the demand, 
proved ineffectual; and the ſhort time allowed 
them being expired, their houſes were delivered 
up to the ſoldiery, who immediately took poſſeſſion 
Leipſie ſub- of the beſt apartments, and lived at diſcretion.— 
Neat On the 15th of October, while the city was in 
execution. this deplorable ſituation, an expreſs arrived from 
his Majeſty, giving notice that he would ſoon be 
there. Frederic, who never travelled in ſtate, but 
with the utmoſt expedition, arrived in leſs than 
a quarter of an hour after, attended only by a 
few of his guards. A rumour was immediately 
ſpread, that the city would be delivered to pillage, 
which threw the inhabitants into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation. His Majeſty, however, ſoon eaſed 
them of their fears, by declaring, that, on condi- 
tion half the ſum required ſhould be immediately 
paid, he was willing to ſpare the place. All the 
money they could poſſibly collect among the mer- 
chants, traders, and others, amounted only to 


fifty thouſand crowns. This would by no means 
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fatialy the 3 who inſiſted for the full hundred 1757- 
and fifty thouſand. The magiſtrates and princi- Ea 
pal inhabitants then drew bills of exchange upon 
London and Amſterdam for ſeventy thouſand more. 
his, however, was not enough. No abatement 
would be made. — At laſt they gave hoſtages in 
ſecurity of the other thirty thouſand, to be paid 
againlt a certain time.— Still the military execu- 
tion went on; and all the ſatisfaction the miſe- 
rable . could obtain, was, that it ſhould 
ceaſe as ſoon as advice was received of their bills 
being accepted. | 
In the mean time, the Auſtrians, = had 
made themſelves maſters of Lignitz, and part of 
| Sileſia, now laid ſiege to Schweidnitz. They like-Auftrians 
wiſe made frequent incurſions into Brandenburg; . 
levying contributions, and oppreſſing the defence: = 
leſs inhabitants. — This induced his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty to detach the Prince of Anhalt - Deſſau from 
Leipzic, with ten thouſand men, to defend Ber- 
lin; whilſt, with the troops under his own com- 
mand, he marched to Interbeck, on the frontiers 
of Lower Luſatia, in order to cover Branden- 
burg, and preſerve the communication with Si- 
leſia. | 
WHILE his Majeſty was employed in taking 
theſe precautions, a body of 16,000 Auſtrians, 
under the command of General Haddick, entered 
Brandenburg on the 16th of October, and on the 
17th preſented themſelves before Berlin. This 
obliged the Queen and Pruſſian royal family to 
take refuge in Magdeburg; and the moſt valuable 
tecords of the kingdom were ſent to the fort of 
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1757- Spandau, at the conflux of the Havel and the 
'  ponors. Sphre. The Auſtrian General demanded of the 


city a contribution of fix hundred thouſand crowns, 


Bertin lad Of which he received two hundred and ten thou- 
Arie, ſand. But upon intelligence of the approach of 


the Prince of Anhalt-Deflau, the Auſtrians im- 
mediately pillaged the ſuburbs, and retired with 
the utmoſt precipitation; and the van- guard of 
the Pruſſian army entered the city on the n 
of their departure. 

His Pruſſian Majeſty had frequently endeavour- 
ed to bring the combined army to a battle ſome- 
thing upon an equal footing. But the two ge- 
nerals, the Princes of Hildburghauſen and Sou- 
biſe, the one commanding what was called the 
army of execution, and the other that of France, 
fkemed perfectly to underſtand one another, and 


Mentagem: riority of numbers. Frederic, therefore, had re- 
fan Majeſty courſe to one of thoſe ſtrokes of generalſhip, by 


to bring the 


which the merit of a commander is better known 
than by heading troops in a field of battle, and 
for which alone he ſtood unrivalled. About the 
middle of October he made a feint, as if he in- 
tended to march his army immediately into winter- 
quarters, leaving Marſhal Keith with only 2 
8060 men to defend Leipzic. 

| Faeperaic's deſigns were not eaſily ſeen thro', 
and, on this occaſion, the enemy were completely 
deceived. —They now looked upon Leipzic as al- 
ready in their poſſeſſion, and reckoned upon Mar- 
hal Keith and his little army as their priſoners. — 
Having paſſed the Sala, they immediately marched 


cautiouſly declined it, notwithſtanding their ſupe- 
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'® that city, and ſummoned the Marſhal to ſur- 22. 1 


render. His anſwer was, that he was left there to * 


defend the city, which he would do to the laſt 
extremity. The enemy then prepared to beſiege 
the place; but, before they could get any thing 
in readineſs for that purpoſe, they were alarmed 
with advice of the approach of his Pruſſian Maje- 
ſty. He, foreſeeing what would happen, had pri- 


vately given orders for all his diſtant detachments 


to join him, and he was now advancing by long 
marches to Leipzic.— This entirely diſconcerted 
the French and Imperialiſts, who immediately re- 


treated from that city, and repaſſed the Sala at 


Weiſſenfels, Mereſburg, and Halle, where they 


broke down the bridges. The King arrived with guccecas, 
his army at Leipzic on the 27th of October, where 


he ſtaid to refreſh the troops till the 3oth, when 
he marched to Lutzen. In order to paſs the Sala, 
the Pruſhan army were obliged to repair the 
bridges which the enemy had deſtroyed at Weil- 
ſenfels, Mereſburg, and Halle, in each of which 
places they left a battalion. Having paſſed rhat 
river through theſe towns, the whole army joined 
on the 3d of November ; and, in the evening of 
the ſame day, came in light of the enemy, and 
encamped in a bottom between the villages of 
Bederow and Roſbach. The Pruſſian army, hav- 
ing left parties in ſeveral towns through which 
they paſſed, amounted to ſcarce 20,000 men, while 
that of the enemy conſiſted of 40,000 French 


under the Prince de Soubiſe, and 25,000 Impe- 


tialiſts under the Prince of Hildburghauſen. 
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1757 NovzuzER 4. The two armies * : 
Eunore. cannonade againſt each other, but M 

very material damage to either ſide. Onthe 5th, 

at nine o'clock in the morning, the Pruſſian army 
could perceive the enemy every where in motion, 
and hear their drums beat the march. So near 
at this time were the two armies, that the Pruſ- 
ſians could diſtinctly ſee the enemy's infantry, which 
had been poſted on the riſing grounds over againſt 
them, filing off towards their right; at the ſame 
time that a large body of cavalry wheeled round 
towards their left, along the riſing grounds with 
which the whole Pruſſian camp was ſurrounded, 

Soon afterwards their cavalry was obſerved to halt, 
and to fall back again to the right. From motions 
Doubtful ſo contradiftory, no certain judgment could be 
thecombia- formed of the enemy's real deſign; but, as it was 
4 Ʒ4it. known that their army wanted bread, it was thought 
they had reſolved to repaſs the Unſtrut. About 
two o'clock in the afternoon, however, all doubts 
were cleared up; and it- plainly appeared, that 
they intended to attack the King's army, and that 
all the motions which had been obſerved in the 
forenoon, were made with a view-to ſurround the 
Pruſſian camp, and to cut off their retreat to Me- 
reſburg, which, in caſe of a defeat, was the only 
place to which they could have retired. As ſoon 
as his Pruſſian Majeſty was fully certain of the 
deſigns of the enemy, he reſolved to prevent them 
by beginning the attack, which, from the diſpo- 
ſitions of the enemy, he determined to make 
with the left wing only. He therefore immedi- 
ately ſent orders to the general commanding on 
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the right, to decline engaging, and, in conſequence 
of the attack, to take the moſt proper poſition to 


CN prevent being ſurrounded. About four o'clock, all 


1757. 


— 
EUROPEs 


the cavalry of the right wing, except a few, march- 


ed at full gallop to the left; where being arrived, 
they immediately formed againſt that of the ene 
" WY 
Is this ſituation, and a battle being r now inevit- 
able, Frederic addreſſed his troops in nearly the 


following terms : My dear friends, the hour King of 
& is now come, in which all that is, and all that ſpeech to 
„ ought to be dear to us, depends upon the ** "7 


« ſwords which are now drawn for the battle. 
% Time permits me to ſay but little, nor is there 
tc occaſion to ſay much. You know that there 


“ is no labour, no hunger, no cold, no watch- 


ing, no danger, that I have not ſhared with 
« you hitherto; and you now ſee me ready to 
« lay down my life, with you, and for you. All 
I aſk is, the ſame pledge of fidelity and affec= 


e tion that I give. And let me add, not as an 


* incitement to your courage, but as a teſtimony 


e of my own gratitude, that from this hour, un- 


K 


till you go into quarters, your pay ſhall be 
” double.—Acquit 3 like men, and put your 
« confidence in God. 

Tuis ſpeech rendered the meaneſt ſoldier in his 
army an hero; and the cavalry ruſhed forward to 


the attack, with an irreſiſtable impetuoſity.— The 


French cavalry advanced to meet them with great 
teſolution, and the firſt charge was exceeding 
fierce. The encounter, however, did not laſt long. 


The enemy, being. put ir into diſorder, were ſoon 


- 


29 
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1757- ronted. They were purſued by the Pruſſians with 
he x great ſpirit, till they reached a rifing ground, of 


which they took the advantage to rally. The 


Pruſſian cavalry ſtill purſuing, fell upon them here 


afreſh, and gave them fo total a defeat, that they 


fed with the utmoſt precipitation. All this while 


the cannonading between the two armies continu- 
ed with incredible fury. The fire of the infantry 
now began, which, on the ſide of the Pruſſians, 


was fo cloſe and well-levelled, that it did amazing 


execution. The whole left wing advancing with 


2 ſteady fire againſt the enemy's batteries, carried 


them one after another, obliging the French to 
give way in great diforder. The right wing of 
the Pruſſians, obſerving the left advance, imme. 
diately changed its poſition, and, taking advantage 
of a rifing ground, planted it with fixteen pieces 
of heavy artillery, which were ſo pointed, as partly 
to take the enemy's right in flank, and their left 


jn front. By this fire, the left of the enemy ſuf- 


fered extremely. Their right, already in diſorder, 


could no longer ſupport itfelf againſt the fire of 


this new battery, and therefore gave way entirely, 
and fled on all fides. At five o'clock the rout be- 
came general, and the cannonading ceaſed, The 


Pruſſians purſued the enemy, while there was any 


light to diſtinguiſh them by.— Had the victory 
been decided a few hours fooner, this famous ar- 
my, ſo formidable in the morning, and which ap- 
peared ftrong enough to decide the fate of an 


empire, would have been totally deſtroyed, and 


that too by a body of men not one-third of their 


pumber. ly ſhort, to uſe the words of à ccle- 


* 
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| brated French writer, 6 Tt was not a battle, but 


& a powerful army preſenting itſelf to WM _ - 1 


then running away.” 
O a review of this celebrated action, we are 
at a loſs which to admire moſt, the good con- 
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duct or intrepid bravery of the Pruſſian monarch, 


Here we ſee him, though in imminent danger 
of being ſurrounded by a powerful army, re- 
maining eaſy and quiet, obſerving every circum- 
ſtance, and ready to take advantage of thoſe which 
ſhould appear in his favour. Depending on the 
bravery of his troops, and the minute exactneſs of 
his generals, his orders were given with coolneſs 
and deliberation, and executed with a punctuality 
ſeldom to be obſerved in enterpriſes of this nature. 
On the other hand, the operations of che com- 
| bined army were heſitating, blundering, and ill 
executed. When the King retired to form his 
army behind the hills, the generals of the enemy 
immediately concluded it a flight, and hurried om 
with an unguarded precipitation. Marching with. 
out a van-guard, under cover of which their army 
might have formed, their whole line, ircegular 
and in confuſion, owing to the hurry with which 
they advanced, was all at once expoled to the 
heavy and well-diretted fire of the Pruſſians. Un. 
der theſe circumſtances, forming a line of battle 
was impoſſible ; and on this the ſucceſs of the 
day principally depended. In fine, never was a 
victory, where the numbers were ſo diſpropor- 
tioned, got at ſo eaſy a rate. The loſs of the Pruſ- 
fans amounted only to about 300 men killed and 
- wounded, while that of the enemy amounted to 
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near 2000 killed. The Pruſſian army ko 
this occafion, eleven generals, 300 officers, and 
about 6000 men priſoners, with 72 pieces of can- 
non, and 300 waggons loaded with baggage. Ge- 
neral Meincke, on the fide of the Pruſſians, was 
killed, and Prince Henry and General Seydelitz 
wounded, The day after the battle, great numbers 
of the Imperial army deſerted, and joined tha 
King of Pruſſia; and the reſt were ſo totally diſ- 
perſed, as never to be heard of as an army more. 
hus this celebrated battle, which, in almoſt 
any other country but Germany, would have pro- 
ved perfectly decifive, and put an end to the war, 


was productive of nothing more, than cnabling | 


one of the parties to carry it on with greater vi- 
gour, and to face his enemies on more equal 
terms than before. 

Tax French under Duke de Richlieu had been 
preparing to go into winter-quarters ; but, upon 


Intelligence of this defeat, they marched a large 
body of troops to Duderſtadt, in order to facili- 


tate the retreat of their countrymen, who, with 
the utmoſt precipitation, made the beſt of their 
way to the county of Hohenſtein, and from thence 
to Halberſtadt, in the greateſt diſtreſs for want of 


n and cvery other W 
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CHEAP 


Schweidnitz taken by the Auſtrians Prince of Be- 
vern attacked in his entrenchments before Bre/lau, 
and defeated—Breſlau taken—Battle of Lifſa— 
Ring of Pruſſia retakes Breſlau-—Leignitz taken 
a—Hanoverian forces recover their liberty, and 
aſſemble under Prince Ferdinand——Concluf on of 


the campaign 17 57. 


WI have already ſaid, that the Auſtrians had 2% 


inveſted Schweidnitz, under the command of Ge- uso. 


neral Nadaſti On the 26th of October, they 
opened the trenches before it. General Fouguet, 
who commanded the Pruſſian garriſon, made ſeve- 
ral ſucceſsful ſallies, damaging the enemy's works, 
and making ſeveral priſoners. On the 6th of 
November, the Auſtrians began to cannonade the 
city furiouſly ; and on the 11th, made themſelves 
maſters of the ramparts by aſſault. The garriſon, 
however, during the ſiege, having thrown up a 
ſtrong entrenchment in the market-place, retired 
thither, where they held out till next day, when 
they ſurrendered priſoners of war. 

SCHWEIDNITZ thus reduced, General Nadaſti, schweid- 
after leaving in it a ſufficient garriſon, marched, 935 
with the reſt of the troops under his command, 

to join the main Auſtrian army, under Prince 

Charles of Lorraine, and Marſhal Daun. While 

the ſiege of Schweidnitz was going on, this army 

had inveſted Breſlau on the left of the Oder; the 
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EUROPE, 
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Prince of Bevern, with the army under his com- 


mand, being encamped under the cannon of the 
city, and defending it on the right. Receiving 


intelligence of the King of Pruſſia's late victory at 


Roſbach, and that he was advancing to the relief 
of Breſlau, the Auſtrian generals immediately 
came to the reſolution of attacking the Prince of 


Bevern in his entrenchments. This was accord- 
ingly executed on the 22d of November, under a 


moſt furious diſcharge of their artillery, conſiſting 


of 40 twenty-four pounders. The Pruſſians ſu- 
ſtained the attack with amazing reſolution; but at 
laſt were overpowered by numbers, and began to 


loſe ground, retiring from one 'entrenchment to 


another. Night coming on, gave the Prince of 


Bevern an opportunity of retiring into the city, 


which he immediately did, reſolving to defend it 


till the King ſhould come to its relief. 
Tris, however, was prevented by a very unfore- 


been accident. On the 24th, the Prince of Bevern 
going out to reconnoitre the enemy, attended 


only by a ſingle ſervant, fell in with a party of 


Croats, whom he miſtook for the Pruſſian huſſars, 
who made him priſoner. The Pruſſians, in this 


action, loſt about 3000 men, in killed, wounded, 


and priſoners.— The loſs of the Auſtrains in killed 


and wounded was much greater, they being ex- 
poſed to the whole fire of the Pruſſian batteries, 
from nine o'clock in the morning till the evening; 


and tho? fortune at laſt declared in their favour, 


yet they afterwards acknowledged, that ſuch an- 
der victory would have been ys . to a 
— | _ e 
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By the unfortunate accident of the Prince of 1757. 
Bevern being taken priſoner, the command of the N 
Pruſſian army devolved on Lieutenant-General 

EKyow, who, finding himſelf not in a condition to 
maintain poſſeſſion of ſuch an extenſive and ill- 
fortified place as Breſlau, againſt ſo powerful an 
army as that of the enemy, determined to march 
with the army towards Glogau, leaving only a- 
bout four battalions in the place, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-General de Leſtewitz, in order 
to ſecure the town from being pillaged, by obtain- 
ing a capitulation. Accordingly, on the 25th of 

| November, the city ſurrendered, the garriſon genau ta- 
marching out with all the honours of war; but . 
under an engagement, not to ſerve againſt the 

 Emprefs-Queen, or her allies, for the ſpace of two 
years. > 4 | 

His Pruſſian Majeſty, immediately after the 
battle of Rofbach, having put himſelf at the head 
of part of his army, marched with his uſual ra- 

| pidity into Sileſia; having firſt detached Marſhal 
Keith with the other part, to make an irruption 
into Bohemia.—On the 24th of November, his 
Majeſty arrived at Naumburg, where he ſtaid a 
few days to refreſh his troops. He then purſued 
his march to Barchwitz, where lie was imme- 
diately joined by ſeveral bodies of men, particu- 
larly by great part of the army lately under the 
Prince of Bevern, and the whole late garriſon of 
Schweidnitz, amounting to about 4000, who had 
been made priſoners of war by the Auſtrians, but 
who had made their eſcape as they were conduQ- 
ing to priſon, in the following manner. Hearing 


—. - 
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of the Kin g of Pruſſia's victory over the combitied 


army at Roſbach, and at the ſame time obſerving 
that they were but flenderly guarded, they una- 
nimouſly roſe upon their eſcort, who, not expeQ. 


ing any ſuch thing, were eaſily diſperſed. Hav- 


ing ſucceeded thus far in their deſign, they im- 
mediately ſet off to join the King's army, march- 


ing at a hazard, not having any certain direQion 


where to find him. —Luckily, however, they fell 
in with him at Barchwitz, while he was on his 


march, tho?” too late, to the relief of Breſlau. 
Tux army under the King amounted, now, to 
about 40,000 men ; with which, though greatly 


inferior to that of the enemy, he determined to 


attack the Auſtrians, who were ſtrongly entrench- 
ed at Liſſa, near Breſlau. On the 4th of De- 


cember, he arrived at Neumarck, where he found 


a conſiderable magazine belonging to the enemy, 5 
and all their camp ovens.— This magazine was 


guarded by two regiments of Croats, who, upon 


his Majeſty's approach, retired to an adjoining 


riſing ground. Here they were ſurrounded by 


the Pruſſian huflars, and ſummoned to ſurrender 


priſoners of war.— This, however, they thought 


proper to refuſe, making the appearance of reſiſt- 
ence. Upon which General Zeithen, with his huſ- 


ſars, was ordered to fall upon them ſword in hand; 


which was immediately executed, and ſome hun- 
dreds of them having been cut to pieces, the reſt 
_ threw down their arms, and begged for quarter. 
After diſtributing the bread his Majeſty found at, 
Neumarck among his ſoldiers, and repoſing the 
troops for that night, he begun his march early 
next morning, towards Liſſa, to meet the enemy. 


' OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Om the firſt notice of his Pruſſian Majeſty's 
approach, the two Auſtrian Generals, Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, and Marſhal Daun, called a 
council of war; in which it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, to march out of their camp, and meet the 
enemy about two German miles from their en- 
trenchments. Elated with their late ſucceſs againſt 


the Prince of Bevern, they affected to deſpiſe the 


ſmall number of the Pruſſians, notwithſtanding 
the King was at their head ; and thus, for once, 


an ill- timed confidence got the better of Mar- 


ſhal Daun's uſual ſagacity and circumſpection. 
O the 5th of December, about ſeven o'clock 
in the morning, General Zeithen, who led the Pruſ- 
ſian van-guard, fell in with a large body of the 


enemy's cavalry, who had been detached to re- 


tard the King's march till the Auſtrians had got 
ſome batteries erected. This party he immediate. 
ly attacked, and drove to a conſiderable diſtance. 


Being then got ſo near the enemy, that he could 


perceive their whole army forming, he imme- 
diately acquainted his Majeſty, of it, who, after 
obſerving their diſpoſition himſelf, drew up his 
army againſt them, with that celerity and accuracy 
of judgment for which he was ſo remarkable. The 
enemy, he found, had erected a battery of forty 
pieces of large cannon, ſo as entirely to cover 
their right wing. With the attack of this battery 
the action began. Upon this ſervice, Frederic or- 
dered his two battalions of guards, troops rec- 
koned at that time the beſt in the world, with the 
regiments of the Margrave Charles, and of-Itzen- 
Plitz, Theſe troops, notwithſtanding 2 moſt dread- 
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Act went calmly and dreadfully forward, with bayo- 


nets fixed, to the very mouths of the cannon. 


Their undaunted reſolution, in contempt of death, 


was irreſiſtable. The battery was abandoned by 


the enemy, almoſt as ſoon as they got up to it. 


The Auſtrian artillery was now turned upon their 


late maſters, and played upon them moſt furi- 


ouſly with their own animunition. 
His Majeſty, who could foreſee conſequences 


_ farther than any man of his time, had made a moſt 
excellent diſpoſition, and provided againſt every 


5 contingency. Obſerving that General Nadaſti was 


Battle of 
Liſſa. 


placed with a corps de reſerve upon the enemy's 


left, in order to take his right in flank, he poſted 


four battalions of grenadiers behind the cavalry of 


his right wing. When that general, therefore, 


made a furious charge upon his cavalry, he met 


with ſo warm a reception from the grenadiers, as 


forced the Auſtrians to retire with the greateſt 
precipitation. — Art length the enemy, being thrown 


into confuſion, gave way, and retired to a little 


diſtance, where they again formed; but were im- 
mediately attacked by the Pruſſians, with redou- 


bled vigour. In ſhort, the Auſtrians rallied three 


ſeveral times, and returned to the charge, but 


were as often obliged to give way before the de- 
termined bravery of the Pruſſians. On the ap- 
proach of night, the rout became general, and the 
enemy fled; one party towards Breſlau, while an- 
other took the route of Schweidnitz. According 
to the Pruſſian accounts of this battle, they loſt 
only about 500 men killed, and 2 300 wounded, 
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while the loſs of the Auſtrians amounted to about 2. 
7000 killed and wounded. Among the firſt, were zun. 
Generals Lucheſi, Otterwolf, and Prince Stolberg; 

and among the wounded were the Generals Hal- 

ler, Macquire, Lacy, Lobkowitz, and Preyſac.— 

The Pruflians loſt no officer of note. There were 
taken priſoners in the action and purſuit, of the 
Auſtrians, upwards of 20,000 men, among whom 
were the Generals Noſtitz and Odonnel. The 
Pruſſians likewiſe took 116 pieces of cannon, 51 
pair of colours, and 4000 baggage-waggons. 

As no time was to be loſt at this ſeaſon of the 
year, his Pruſſian Majeſty immediately marched 
to Breſlau, which he inveſted on the 7th, and, 
in two days, every thing was in readineſs to be- 
ſiege it in form. The beſieged, diſpirited with 
their late defeat at Liſſa, and having about 4000 
ſiek or wounded in the garriſon, did not make a 
very obſtinate defence. A bomb, during the ſiege, 
having ſet fire to a magazine, and damaged one 
of the baſtions, likewiſe accelerated the taking of 
the place. Accordingly, on the 2oth of Decem- _ "= 
ber, Breſlau ſurrendered. The garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of about 14,000 men, including the ſick and 
wounded, were made priſoners of war. Among 
| theſe were fourteen officers of high rank. The 
Pruſſians found in this place the Auſtrian military 
cheſt, and eighty pieces of cannon.—The loſs of 
the beſiegers was very trifling, amounting only to | 
about twenty men in all from the time they be- 
gan their approaches. 

Wu the Pruſſian monarch lay before Breſ- 
lau, be ſent General Drieſen with a body of troops 
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1757: to beſiege Leignitz ; and on the 26th of Decem- 
anorg. ber it capitulated, Colonel Bulow, the gover- 
Leignitz nor, with the garriſon under his command, con- 
fiſting of 3000 men, obtaining leave to retire into 


Bohemia. 


 NoTWITHSTANDING all his ſucceſs, the King 
of Pruſſia was very unwilling to go into winter- 
quarters, while the ſtrong fortreſs of Schweid- 
nitz remained in the hands of the enemy ; but 


as a ſiege at this time was impracticable, a 


bloc. 


kade was formed, as ſtrict as the rigour of the 


kaſon would permit. 


This place, however, was 


not taken till the month of April 1758; for 
which reaſon, we ſhall poſtpone the account of the 


further operations againſt it till that peri 


Tax ſucceſſes, as well as the misfortunes of the 
Pruſſian monarch, flowed upon him all at once. 
— By the unaccountable retreat of the Ruſſian, i- 
my, Marſhal Lehwald was now at liberty to pro- 
ceed againſt the Swedes, who, as we have already 
mentioned, under a pretence of guarrantying the 
' treaty of Weſtphalia, had ſent a numerous army, 
under the command of General Ungern-Stern- 
berg, into Pruſſian Pomerania; where they had 
raiſed contributions, without meeting any obſta- 
Swedes re- Cle. They retreated, however, as the Pruſſian 


treat before 


the Pruf- general advanced, abandoned all they had taken, 
ans and retired under the cannon of Stralſund ; exhi- 
biting a ſtriking proof, how much they were de- 
generated from thoſe brave troops, who were led 
on to victory by Charles XII. and whoſe military 
virtues, but a few years before, had . terror 


250 all Europe. 
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_Trovenr the convention of Cloſter-ſeven was 1757» 
equally binding upon the French as upon the Ha- zune. 


noverians, the former behaved with all the inſo- 
lence of tyrants over ſlaves. The rapacity of the 
Duke de Richlieu knew no bounds ; one cruel 
exaction ſucceeded another, and, though all were 
ſubmitted to, the wretched inhabitants found no 
relief from plundering and pillaging.* The licen- 


tiouſneſs of the ſoldiery, kept pace with the enor- noverians. 


mities of their leader. Money and booty was all 
that Richlieu had in view; nor indeed durſt he 
repreſs the brutality of his ſoldiers, which not only 
carried them beyond all the bounds of military 
diſcipline, but led them into habits of life which 
proved fatal to them, from the diſeaſes they intro- 
duced. Senſible of the growing weakneſs of his 
army, and willing to guard againſt the effects of 
it, the French general required the Heſſians and 
Hanoverians to deliver up their arms, a condition 
which had not been ſtipulated by the convention 
of Cloſter-ſeven. The court of Verſailles had 


From this general cenſure, it is but juſtice to except the Duke de Ran- 
dan, the French governor of Hanover. When he was about to with- 
draw his forces from that city, the inhabitants were overwhelmed with 
the fear of being ſubjected to every ſpecies of violence and abuſe ; but 
their apprehenſions were happily diſappointed by the honour and inte- 
vrity of that nobleman. He took the moſt effectual meaſures to reſtrain 
the ſoldiers within the bounds of the molt rigid diſcipline and modera- 
tion; and, inſtead of deſtroying his magazine of proviſions, according 
to the uſual practice of war, he ordered the whole to be either ſold at a 
low price, or diſtributed among the poor of the city, who had been 
long expoſed to the horrors of war.— The grateful Hanoverians were ſo 
deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of this truly heroic behaviour, that they 
thankfully acknowledged it in a letter to the Count de Clermont; and 
on the day of ſolemn thankſgiving to Heaven, for their being delivered 
from their enemies, the clergy in their ſermons did not fail to celebrate 
and cxtol the charity and benevolence of the Duke de Randan. 
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KVUROFPE. 


hold the union; and among nations that take 
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likewiſe refuſed to conſider this convention as ob- 
ligatory upon her. Treaties between nations, are 
feldom obſerved any longer, than intereſt or fear 


every advantage, political faith is a term without 


meaning. The Hanoverians only wanted a pre- 


text to take arms, and a general to head them. They 
were not long in want of either.—Richhieu had 


made a further breach of the articles, by attempt- 


ing to ſeize upon places not comprehended in 


them; and by ſhutting the troops up in ſuch nar- 


ans reſume 


Their arms. 


from their diſgraceful confinement. 


in which the French could be ſaid to act like ſol- 


row diſtricts of cantonment, as rendered it im- 
poſſible for the inhabitants to ſubſiſt. The op- 


preſſions of the tax-gatherers, whom the French 


had appointed, were likewiſe ſo ſevere, as to drive 
the inhabitants to deſpair. —All theſe circumſtances 


co-operating together, and the battle of Roſbach 


critically happening at the ſame time, Prince Fer- 


dinand of Brunſwick put himſelf at the head of the 


Hanoverians, who reſumed their arms, and broke 
The French 
were in. no condition to reſiſt the ſpirit of liberty, 
inflamed by reſentment. They were every where 
beaten. The Hanoverians took the town of Har- 


burg; and-the gallant reſiſtance made by the ca- 


ſtle, which was alſo reduced, was the only inſtance 


diers or men.— By this ſudden inſurrection of the 
Hanoverian forces, the King of Pruſſia's affairs 
were greatly mended; and he was now enabled 
to oppoſe his enemies upon a much more equal 
footing. © 5 | 
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Tnus ended the German campaign of 1957 3 2 22. 
which, for variety of events, the number of great une 
actions, and the uncertainty of its iſſue, was the 
moſt important of any recorded either in ancient 
or modern hiſtory. Within the compaſs of 2 
ſingle year, revolutions happened, which appeared 
to require the duration of a century. The King 
of Pruſſia at firſt victorious; the Auſtrians every 
where flying before him; while he advances, with 
a rapid march, to the gates of Vienna. A ſingle 
battle turns the ſcale. A new general defeats the 
Pruſſian monarch, and hurls him down to the 
ſame ſtate of humiliation, to which he had juſt re- 
duced the Auſtrian power. Apparently on the 
brink of ruin, abandoned by his allies, and ſur- 
rounded by enemies intent on his deſtruction, 
another battle, the probable conſequences of which 
were the total annihilation of his little army, raiſes 
him again beyond all hope; and the Auſtrians, 
and their numerous allies, are, in their turn, de- 
feated and diſperſed.— Forty thouſand Hanove- 

rians, either from the miſconduct of their leader, 
or from ſome hitherto unknown influence, ſubmit 
to 80,000 French, without a battle. Under the 
direction of a more enterpriſing general, they re- 
{ume their arms, recover their country ; and the 
French, reduced in their numbers, and vanquiſhed 
without fighting, retire beyond the Rhine. The 
| Ruſſians, though every where ſucceſsful, ſuddenly 
retreat as if purſued by a victorious enemy ; and 
the Swedes fly before the conquering N 
vithout ding to ſtand a battle. 
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- Never was the art of war carried to ſuch a 
pitch as by the King of Pruſſia; and, it mult be 
added, its horrors alſo. While we are dazzled 
with the gallant exploits of the warrior, we are 
ſometimes at a loſs to find the milder and more 


f amiable virtues of the man. Happy had it been 


for mankind, if to thoſe wonderful and heroic 


qualities by which he obtained conqueſts, there 
had been added that lenity, that temperate uſe of 
victory, which finiſhes the character of a true 
hero, The outrages committed by a barbarous 
and inhuman enemy, by no means juſtify retalia- 
tion. We do not accuſe the King of Pruſſia of 
abſolute inbumanity ; but there is a feverity, a 


; difregard for the intereſts of mankind, diſcover- 


able in ſome of his tranſactions, which cannot be 
reconciled with that character which he aſſumes 
to himſelf, a philoſopher, and a lover of mankind. 


- Humanity is never more practicable, and never 


mines with ſuch luſtre, as amidſt the horrors of 
war; and the reciprocal exertion of this virtue 
between the Britiſh and French, redounds infinitely 
more to their mutual honour, than all the art 


and valour they can diſplay.— From the annals of 


this campaign, ſucceeding generals will take their 
leflons of devaſtation, and refine upon the arts of 
mo human . 
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XI. 


CHAP. 


Unſucceſsful expedition againſt Louisbourg— Furt Mil- 
liam Henry taken by the French Admiral Wat- 
ſon and Colonel Clive reduce Calcutta, and hum- 

ble the nabob—Chandenagore taken—Nabob de- 
 feated and ſlain— Advantageous treaty with the 
neu nabob— Admiral *. dies. 


Tar cs of the ill conducted councils 2727" 
of the old miniſtry, ſtill continued to ſpread their america. 
baleful influence over the Britiſh operations in 
America. Want of unanimity in our meaſures 
at home, had produced careleſsneſs and inactivity 
in our commanders abroad. Party had ſwallow- 
ed up the ſmall remains of patriotiſm, and the 
ſpirit of diſcord had pervaded the camp, as well as 
the cabinet. Our commanders knew not to whom 5 
they ſhould be accountable for their neglects, or 
who was to reward their ſervices; and were con- 
ſequently deficient in that firmneſs and enterpri- 
ſing reſolution, without which the greateſt talents 
and beſt intentions can do nothing in war. 

Tre expedition againſt Crown Point, which 
had engroſſed the principal attention in the begin- 
ning, was now laid aſide; and it was reſolved to Expedition 
attack Louiſbourg, which was deemed of much Louiſbourg, 
greater importance. Lord Loudon had collected a 
body of 6000 troops, with which he embarked at 
New-York on the 19th of June, and arrived at 
Halifax on the 29th. Admiral Holbourne did 

| A 


22. 
AMERICA. 


Delays of 


the Britiſh 
command- 
crs. 
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not reach that rendezvous before the gth of July. 
So much time being loſt, it was naturally ima- 


gined, that the commanders would proceed imme- 
diately to action; but, as if delay had been an 


eſſential part of their inſtructions, near a month 
was conſumed at Halifax, in exerciſing the troops, 


and accuſtoming them to divers ſorts of attacks 


and defences. When this formidable armament 
was ready to proceed ta the place of its deſtina- 
tion, a circumſtance happened, which ſtruck a 
panic into the troops, and rendered the whole 
ſcheme abortive. A packet, ſuppoſed to be a 
ſtratagem to intimidate the Britiſh commanders, 
with an exaggerated account of the French force 
at Louiſbourg, threw itſelf in the way of the En. 
gliſh fleet, and was taken with all her diſpatches, 
tho? chaſed many hours ; a circumſtance ſufficient 


to ſuſpe& a contrivance, for real packets always 


throw their diſpatches overboard. By the letters 
found in this pretended packet, the naval ſtrength 
at Lowſbourg was fixed at ſeventeen ſhips of the 
line, and three frigates ; and the land forces a- 


mounted to 6000 Europeans, 3000 natives, and 


300 Indians. It was likewiſe remarked, that the 
9 * was well ſupplied with military ſtores, and 


* Lord Charles Hay, a major - general in this armament, and one of 
the braveſt and beſt officers in this ſeryice, ridiculed the behaviour of 
the commanders in this reſpect. He ſaid, , That they kept the cou- 

rage of his Majeſty's ſoldiers at bay, and expended the nation's wealth 


in making ſham-fights and planting cabbages, when they ought to = 


been fighting the enemies of their king and eountry in reality.”— 

the enſuing council of war, he was the only officer for 3 1 
but he was put under an arreſt, not without ſtrong ſuſpicion of his be- 
ing a madman; and afterwards tried for his life, on an accuſation of 


| mutiny. | * 
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that the people were deſirous of nothing more 
than to be attacked. 

T uIs intelligence immediately ſuſpended the 
preparations againſt Louiſbourg. Councils of war 
| were held, the reſult of which was, to lay aſide, 
for the preſent, the intended expedition; a reſo- 
| lution which appears to have originated from the 
exaggerated account of the French forces. — The 
commanders, in this expedition, ſeemed determined 
to truſt nothing to fortune or reſolution. Every 
circumſtance of difficulty and danger was weigh- 
ed in the ſcale of rigid prudence, before the exe- 
cution of it was attempted. The conſequence 
was, what is generally the caſe where too much 
deliberation and caution is uſed, that nothing was 
done.—Lord Loudon with the land forces return- 
ed to New-York, and the admiral continued for 
ſome time cruiſing off Cape Breton, in expecta- 
tion of drawing the French fleet to an engage- 
ment, or at any rate to block up Louiſbourg har- 
bour. In both theſe expectations he was diſap- 
pointed, The French, whoſe force was greatly 
inferior to his, were too wile to attack him ; and, 
on the 25th of September, a terrible ſtorm aroſe, 
which diſperſed and ſhattered his fleet, one ſhip 
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Expedition 
againſt 

Loviſbourg 
laid aſide. 


being loſt, eleven diſmaſted, and the reſt very 


much damaged. Leaving eight men of war to 
protect the trade, watch Louiſbourg, and annoy 
the enemy, he ſteered with all ſpeed for England. 

Tae proceedings in America during the re- 
mainder of this year, were a ſeries of diſgraces 
and diſappointments. By taking Oſwego, the 
French became entire maſters of all the lakes; 

R 2 | 
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and the Engliſh were unable to hinder their col. 


1 lecting the = from all parts, and obliging 


French 
form the 
ſiege of 
Fort Wil- 
liam Hen- 
TY. 5 


Louiſbourg, the frontiers were left expoſed to the 


report; judging it impoſſible that the French 


them to act in their favour. Inſtead of endea- 


vouring to prevent thĩs deſtructive alliance, we a- 


bandoned to the mercy of the enemy, all the coun- 


try of the Five Nations, the only body of Indians 


who preſerved even the appearance of friendſhip 
to us. Our forts were demoliſhed, our frontiers 
invaded by the French and their ſavages, who de- 
ſtroyed all our fine ſettlements on the Mohawk's 
river, and the German flats; and at laſt the ſiege 
of Fort William Henry, built on the ſouthern 
edge of Lake George, was formed ; a place of 
the utmoſt importance for covering that frontier. 

THERE was a garriſon of 2500 men within 
Fort William Henry; and General Webb, with 


about 4000 men, was poſted at no great diſtance. 
By Lord Loudon's draughting off the forces from 


the northern provinces for the expedition againſt 


deſigns of the French, who prepared to take advan- 
tage of their abſence. On this occaſion, the acti- 


vity and watchfulneſs of M. Montcalm: were con- 


ſpicuous. No ſooner was it known that the troops 
were embarked for Halifax, than he aſſembled an 


army of 8000 men, including Canadians and In- 
dians, drawn ſrom Crown Point, Ticonderoga, 


and the adjacent poſts. The aſſembling of theſe 
forces was not executed with ſuch ſecrecy, but 


that an early account of it was ſent to General 


Webb. That commander gave no credit to the 


could raiſe a force ſufficient to diſpute the poſſeſ- 


bands An tf AR „ „ wt. 
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ſion of the fort with him and the garriſon. His 
incredulity was attended with the moſt fatal ef- 
fects. No care was taken to bring the militia to- 
_ gether, which, had it been done, would have 
rendered the Engliſh far ſuperior to their enemies. 


On the 2d of Auguſt, Montcalm appeared on the 


lake, which ſo intimidated Webb, that he march- 

cd off carly the next morning, leaving the defence 
of the fort to the Colonels Monro and Young, 

MonTCALM, informed of Webb's retreat, ſum- 


moned the garriſon to ſurrender ; but was given 


to underſtand from Colonel Monro, that nothing 
but extremity would make him give up the fort. 
he garriſon behaved with courage and kill, 
ſo as to retard the enemy's works for four days; 
during which time they had the misfortune to 
burſt moſt of their cannon and mortars. Thus 
reduced, and no proſpect of ſuccour from with- 


1757. 
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out appearing, and being adviſed to ſurrender by Garriſon 


a letter from General Webb, intercepted and ſent 
into the fort by M. Montcalm, the garriſon capi- 
tulated on the gth of Auguſt.—They engaged not 
to ſerve againſt the French for 18 months; and 
obtained the favour of marching out with their 
arms and baggage. The French ſavages paid ſo 
little regard to the terms of capitulation, that they 
plundered the Engliſh ſoldiers, as they marched 


out; ſcalped the Indians and Blacks, that had 
been in the garriſon; and practiſed a thouſand | 


other inhumanities, from which the French ge- 
nerals pretended to reſtrain them, but to no pur- 


poſe. The French demoliſhed the fort, and car- 


Tied off all they found in it. 


MILITARY MEMOIRS 

Tr concluſion of this inglorious campaign in 
North America, was more diſgraceful to the Bri- 
tiſh arms than even the two former. An army 
of 20,000 men, excluſive of Provincials, and a 
vaſt naval force, provided with every thing that 
could make war glorious and ſucceſsful, were per- 
mitted to loiter away a whole year, in doing 
worſe than nothing. The French ſucceeded in 
every thing they attempted, though their force 
was greatly inferior to the Engliſh. : 


IT was in the Eaſt that ſucceſs began firſt to 
dawn upon the Britiſh arms. No ſooner did in- 
telligence of the fatal diſaſter at Calcutta arrive at 
Madraſs, than Admiral Watſon, with Colonel 
Clive and the military on board, failed to take 
revenge for the cruelty practiſed on their country- 
men by the nabob. After a tedious voyage, he 
arrived at the port of Balaſore, in the kingdom 
of Bengal, on the 5th of December. Here he 
ſtrengthened his force with what recruits he could 
draw together ; and, entering the Ganges, pro- 
ceeded to attack Buſbudgia fort, which command- 
ed that part of the river. After a ſhort reſiſtance, 
he made himſelf maſter of this fort, which was 
extremely well ſituated for defence, but badly 
provided with cannon and ammunition. As he 
proceeded up the river, the enemy abandoned 
| ſeveral ſmall batteries, which would have obſtructed _ 
his progreſs, and a clear paſſage was opened to- 
him to the fort of Calcutta, Fired with indigna- 
tion and revenge at the affecting ſight of this 
place, the troops attacked it with {9 much ſpirit, 
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that it ſurrendered in a few hours. —It was then 1757. 
propoſed to reduce Hughley, which was ſituated 14. 
further up the Ganges; and this was likewiſe ef- (um 
fected with the ſame facility. retaken. 


THE nabob was now convinced of the at 


| | ſity of providing a more reſpectable force, to ſtem 


the progreſs of the Britiſh arms, than the feeble 

garriſons of unexperienced Indians. Aſſiſted by 

French officers, engineers, and gunners, he aſ- 

ſembled an army of 10,000 horſe, and about 

15,000 foot. With this numerous body, he took 

the route of Calcutta, and, on the 2d of February, 

paſſed the Engliſh camp, at the diſtance of about 

a mile, and pitched his tents on an advantageous 
ſpot of ground near the town. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the great ſuperiority of 
the enemy in point of numbers, the Britiſh com- 
manders did not heſitate a moment about what 
was to be done. A detachment of 600 failors 
were draughted from the ſeveral ſhips to join Co- 
lonel Clive, in order to force and drive the nabob 
from his camp. 

ACCcorDINGLY, on the 5th, 0 five in the 
morning, the Britiſh army advanced towards the 
enemy, and, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of Nabob de» 
numbers, defeated them with great ſlaughter.— 2-27 
This attack, though not ſo deciſive as might have 
been wiſhed, was ſufficient to make the nabob 
very folicitous to haſten a peace ; which, in a 
ſhort time, was concluded much to the advan- 
tage of the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company. They 
were re-eſtabliſhed in their ancient privileges, an 
immunity from all taxes was granted, and a re- 
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2757- ſtitution promiſed for all that the trade had ſuf. 
N fered in the taking of Calcutta. 

Havins thus humbled the nabob, and re- 
eſtabliſhed the Company's affairs in Bengal, the 
Admira! Britiſh commanders reſolved to turn their arms 
_— gs againſt the French ; having juſt received intelli- 
Ce Prong gence from Europe, of war's being declared be- 
the French. tween Britain and France, It was agreed to be- 
gin with Chandenagore, a place of conſiderable 
ſtrength, and the principal ſettlement of the French 
in that part of India, ſituated a little higher up 
the river than Calcutta. Colonel Clive, with a- 
bout 700 Europeans and 1600 Blacks, undertook 

the land fervice ; and Admiral Watſon directed 

the attack by ſea. His fleet, conſiſting of three 
ſhips, the Kent, Tyger, and Saliſbury, came to 
an anchor about two miles below Chandenagore ; 

where he found the paſſage obſtructed by the 

ſinking of ſeveral large ſhips, both above and be- 

low the forts, for there were four in the whole. 
This difficulty was, however, ſoon ſurmounted. 
The admiral proceeded up the river; and, on 
the 24th of March, got a-breaſt of the forts. 
Chandena- The attack, both by ſea and land, was fo vigo- 
2 rous, that in leſs than three hours the garriſon 
capitulated. Five hundred Europeans, and 700 
Blacks, ſurrendered priſoners of war; 183 pieces 
of cannon were taken; and a large ſum in ready 
money, with a vaſt quantity of goods, became 
the property of the captors. 
Tre French power in India having thus re- 
ceived a ſevere check, it became neceſſary to ad- 


vert to the proceedings of the nabob, whoſe di 
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latory performance. of his obligations by treaty, 1757- 
and his ſtrong attachment to the French intereſt, 
gave juſt reaſon to ſuſpect that his intentions were 
bad. The ferocity of his manners, and the cru- 
elty of his diſpoſition, had diſguſted even his own 
TubjeQs ; and, as ſucceſs is the only title that thoſe 
nabobs can ſhew for poſſeſſion, Jaffier Ali Kawn, 
then a principal officer in his army, and his prime 
miniſter, who pretended to have a right to the 
nabobſhip, put himſelf at the head of a conſpira- 
cy againſt him, and applied to the Engliſh for 
aſſiſtance. 

IT would be cavity: tireſome and unentertain- 
ing to enter into a particular diſcuſſion of the 
rights of theſe rival nabobs. Certain it is, that 
the Engliſh found it expedient to enter into a 
treaty with Jafher, and the reſt of the conſpirators ; 
in which it was ſtipulated, that the company ſhould 
immediately renew hoſtilities with .Suraja Dowla, 
to oblige him to fulfil the articles of the late trea- 

ty; and Jaffier, on his part, promiſed to deſert 
his maſter, with the beſt troops in his army, on the 
held of battle. Accordingly, Colonel Clive took Colonel 
the field with an army of 1000 Europeans,” and e ag 
2000 Blacks; beſides 50 ſeamen, to be employ- 
ed as gunners, and in directing the artillery.— 
The admiral engaged to garriſon Chandenagore 
with his ſeamen ; and a 20 gun ſhip was ſtation- 
ed above Hughley, to preſerve a communication 
between the fleet and army. On the 19th of 
June, a detachment was ſent to attack Catwa, | 
which ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons. 
CoLox EL. Clive continued at Catwa three days, 
expecting advices from Jaffier; but, not receiv- 
8 
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1757. ing any, he croſſed the river om the 22d, and ad. 
voanced to attack the nabob's army, which was 
encamped on the plains of Plaſſey, and conſiſted 
of 20,000 men, well provided with artilleryß; ex. 
cluſive of two diviſions under the command of the 
conſpirators. However lightly the Britiſh, com- 
mander might think of the Indian troops, it ap- 
peared raſh and deſperate to march up to the 
mouths of ſa numerous an. artillery, which was 
placed in an advantageous ſituation, and under 
the direction of French gunners. A fortunate 
circumſtance relieved him from this embarraſſ. 
ment, A heavy ſhower of rain had made the 
enemy draw their cannon into the camp under 
cover. Clive immediately availed himſelf of this, 
and placed a detachment to prevent their being 
again brought into action. Three different well. 
directed attacks were made upon the enemy's 
trenches, and each of them proved ſucceſsful ; in 
The nabob ſhort, the nabob's army was in a little time com- 
—_—_ pletely routed, and 42 pieces of large. cannon fell 
into the hands of the victors; whoſe loſs was 
quite inconſiderable. 
_  Svcn was the facility with which the moſt ime 
portant conqueſts were gained over this weak, 
effeminate, and unwarlike people. The cuſtoms, 
habits, and opinions of the Aſiatics, all tend to 
effeminate the body, and diſpirit the mind. Let 
us conceive a numerous army led on to battle, 
dreſſed in long ſilken garments, with no other 
courage than what they poſſeſs from the inſpira- 
tion of opium, with the ſame views whether de- 


{cated or victorious, their general mounted on an 
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elephant, and conſequently a more conſpicuous #737 4 
object of aim; their artillery drawn by oxen, im- 314. 
patient and furious on the ſlighteſt wound; if 
we reflect on all theſe circumſtances, we ſnall not 

be ſurpriſed at their moſt numerous armies being 
defeated by a handful of European troops, harden- 

cd by diſcipline, and animated by honour. 
IMMEDIATELY upon victory's . appearing in fa- 

vour of the Britiſh, Jaffier Ali Kawn, and the 

other conſpirators, declared themſelves openly a- 

gainſt their defeated ſovereign, and haſted away 

to ſecure Muxadavad, whither they were ſoon 
followed by the Britiſh army. In a few days, Ali 

Kawn was proclaimed nabob, according to treaty; 

and ſoon after Surajah Dowla was traced, ſeized, 

and put to death. Many were the advantages Aagzants- 
which the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company derived 5, ich the 
from this revolution in Bengal. The French were new nabob. 
for ever prohibited from ſettling in the three pro- 

vinces of Bengal, Bohar, and Orixa; the com- 

pany's territories were greatly enlarged ; their pri- 

vileges confirmed ; two millions ſterling were 
granted as an indemnification to the ſufferers at 
Calcutta; a leaſe of the falt-petre of Patna was 

granted to the company ; and the army and navy 

were rewarded with a preſent of 625,000 l. Sterl. 

beſides immenſe riches in jewels, &c. beſtowed 

on the officers. The public joy at theſe ſignal ad- 
vantages, was conſiderably abated by the death of Admiral 
Admiral Watſon, who fell a victim to the un- aten 
wholeſomeneſs of the climate, after having eſta- 
bliſhed a laſting reputation, for his wiſdom, his 
courage, and his humanjty. . | h 
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* PE 
Expedition againſt 8 t. Malo—Ships burned—PFleet 
return. Expedition againſt Cherbourg Its har- 
bour deſtroyed— Defeat at St. Cas. 
> 
Ds. ; late lab) . 3 the coaſt 


of France, was far from diſpiriting the enterpriſing 
genius of the Britiſh miniſter. He was determined 
to carry on this littoral war with vigour. Accord. 
ingly, in the month of May, the army of invaſion 
aſſembled again in the iſle of Wight. It conſiſted 
of 15 battalions, 400 of the artillery, and 540 
The invad- light horſe ; in all about 1 3,000 men. The prin- 


ing arma- 


whoſe name is yet a terror to France ; and the 


nerals Lord George Sackville, and the Earl of 
Ancram ; Major-Generals, Waldegrave, Moſtyn, 


were aſſembled at Spithead ; the firſt, conſiſting 
of twenty-two ſail of the line, was commanded by 
Lord Anſon ; che ſecond, conſiſting of ſeveral 


entruſted with the direction of every thing that 


related to the landing of the troops in the ENEMY | 's 
dominions. 
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ment af- Cipal command was veſted in Charles Duke of 
* Marlborough, grandſon of the celebrated hero, 


ſubordinate general officers, were, Lieutenant-Ge- 


Dury, 43 wma and Elliot. Two diſtin& fleets 


frigates, ſloops, fire-ſhips, tranſports, &c. was un- 
der the command of commodore Howe, who was 


BoTH fleets. failed from St. Helen? s on the firſt 
of June. Lord Anſon, with the line of battle 
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ſhips, ſtood away to the weſt ; whilſt Commtcilory 1758. 
Howe ſteered acroſs the nel — n the 5th of 
June, the whole fleet ſtood into the bay of Can- 
calle, at a little diſtance from St. Malo; where 
the forces were landed without e —khe Troops 
troops lay upon their arms all night; and next 8 
morning a ſpot of ground was marked out for a 
camp, which was fortified with entrenchments, in 
order to ſecure a retreat. Notwithſtanding the 
ſtrict orders againſt marauding, as well as the 
perſonal vigilance and moderation of the officers, 
the ſoldiers plundered and deſtroyed every thing 
that fell in their way, to the . of diſcipline, 

and reproach of humanity. 
EaRlLx in the morning, on the 7th of June, 
the army marched towards St. Malo in two co- 
lumns ; the firſt commanded by the Duke of 
| Marlborough, and Lord George Sackville ; the 
ſecond commanded by Lord Ancram. After a 
march of fix miles, the army encamped at the 
diſtance of little more than a mile from the town 

of St Malo ; which, upon examination, was found 
. by no means liable to be taken by ſurpriſe ; and 
a ſiege, from our want of proper artillery, was 
_ altogether impracticable.— As ſoon as it was dark, 
the light horſe, and piquets of the whole army, = 
marched down to the harbour, and ſet fire to a- xnemy's mM 
bout an hundred fail of ſhipping, which lay under 2 A 
the cannon of the fort, and to ſeveral magazines 
filled with naval ſtores ; and all this was performed 
without the leaſt interruption from the enemy.— 
On the 10th, the tents were ſtruck, and the army, 
in one column, 2. back to Cancalle, 


oy 


* 
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Tax intention of this invaſion being fully an- 


e fvered, the troops were reimbarked, and ſailed 


on the 16th early in the morning; and in the 


evening, came to an anchor off the harbour of 


St. Malo. The weather proving tempeſtuous, the 


fleet returned to Cancalle bay next morning, and 
continued there till the 22d, when they again 
failed. The ſquadron continued beating about 
the channel, and ſeemed at different times to 


threaten dernde uber places on the French coaſt; 
dut proviſions being nearly . exhauſted, and the 


men grown ſickly from their being crowded in the 
tranſports, it was judged neceſſary to return home, 
and the whole fleet arrived at St. Helerf's on the 
29th of June. 


However ſhort of the ies cs 
ſucceſs of this expedition might fall, yet, as it ex | 
ceeded the Rochfort enterpriſe, and as the opera · 
tions of this armament were not yet at an-end, 
the people were tolerably well ſatisfied, and ex- 
pected greater exploits from the next attempt.— 
The ſticklers for a continental war, indeed, kept 


up their uſual clamour, and called theſe attempts 
breaking windows with guineas, and again applied 
zuntain and the mouſe. | 
Tux Duke of Marlborough, and Lord Georges 
Sackville, having been ordered to command the 


Britiſh forces which were ſent to Germany to re- 


inforce Prince Ferdinand, Lieutenant- General Bligh 


was appointed to command the army of invaſion, 


camped on the iſle of Wight, but 


| did not now amount to more than 6000 men. 
Prince Edward (afterwards Duke of York) re- 
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_ folved to go as a volunteer hs this expedition, on 1758. 
board of Commodore Women hoes mn KUROPE, 


ſerved as a midſhipman. | 
Titus armament, ſo e e in its. num- 


bai and ſtrength, failed from St. Helen's on the Flee fl 
aſt of Auguſt, and, on the 6th, came to an anchor time. 


before Cherbourg,“ into which a few bomb-ſhells 
vuere thrown that night. Early, next morning, the 
fleet got under way, and brought up about two 
leagues welt of the town, where it was reſolved 
to land the. troops. 'The enemy had thrown up 
ſeveral entrenchments, and planted ſome batteries 
along the coaſt; and there appeared abaut 2000 
regular troops, beſides militia, who threatened to 
oppoſe the landing of the Britiſh forces. On the 
75th, at two in the afternoon, the grenadiers and 

guards, commanded by General Dury, landed 
without oppoſition, under an inceflant. fire from 
the fleet. Forming his eee 
general marched immediately towards the enemy. — 


He received their fire, and then attacked them w. 


with ſuch reſolution, that they ſoon fled in the 
utmoſt confuſion, and with een *. Us 
—̃ —•— 4 

'S $i is an open half-fortified town, with a bad ch g 
but its peculiar ſituation in the channel renders it of importance; be- 
ing ſo fituated, as to annoy the Engliſh, and protect the French com- 
meree in time of war. It is about 70 miles from Portſmouth. Mr ge- 
lidor, the famous, engineer, had demonſtrated its importance, and 
| Propoſed a plan for the improvement and defence of the harbour, as 
well as for the fortification of the town. This plan was approved, 
and partly put in execution by the building of a mole, digging a baſon, 

: and making ſluices and flood-gates, with excellent materials, at a vat 
| Expence, As theſe works were left WOO in 1 nn * 
5 N ui u Slept, | 2 9 7 3 
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Tun remainder of the forces being landed, 
General Bligh encamped at a village called Er- 
ville; a ſituation, it was ſaid, in every reſpe& 
improper. —Next morning the army proceeded 
towards Cherbourg, in two columns, which they 
entered without the leaſt oppoſition. The inha- 
bitants, confiding in a promiſe of protection from 
the general, received their hoſtile viſitors with 
politeneſs and hoſpitality. But their confidence 
was abuſed ; the common ſoldiers returned to 
their infamous practice of pillaging; and it was 


not till they had done a conſiderable deal of mil- 


chief, that they were reſtrained by the general. 

ITE Britiſh commander now proceeded, ac- 
cording to his inſtructions, to demoliſh the har- 
bour and baſon, which was executed under the 


direction of the engineers. In the mean time, 
the Britiſh — were ſcouring the adjacent 


country, and had frequent ſkirmiſſies with the 


enemy; 3 one of which, Captain Lindſay, a 


brave and gallant officer, was unfortunately killed. 
IE harbour and baſon being now deſtroyed, 


all the veſſels found there burned, and hoſtages 
taken for the contributions levied on the town, 


the troops evacuated Cherbourg, and reimbarked 


without any interruption.—It is remarkable, that 


this army continued ten __ in France unoppoſed 
and unmoleſted. _ | 

Tux news of this advantage.» were => FEE) in 
England with the greateſt joy. All the braſs can- 
non and mortars taken at Cherbourg were drawn, 
in pompous proceſſion, through the city, amidſt 
the joyful acclamations of the people, whoſe minds 
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were now as much elevated, as they had been 1758. 
but a little time before depreſſed. EUROPE. | 
Tu operations of the little army of invaſion 
were not yet at an end. The fleet weighed an- 
chor on the 18th of Auguſt, and ſteered for St. 
Malo; but were obliged, by contrary winds, to 
run for the Engliſh coaſt ; and it was the 4th of 
September before it came to an anchor in the 
bay of St. Lunaire, about two leagues weſt of St. 
Malo.—The troops were immediately landed, not * 
without ſome misfortune, one of the boats being near st. 
overſet by a frigate. Four companies of grena- **: 
diers, under the command of Sir William Booth- 
by, were detached to deſtroy the ſhipping in the 
harbour of Briac, a place near St. Malo; which 
was executed effectually. 
Taz Britiſh army continued in their camp near 
St. Lunaire four days, which was ſpent in delibe- 
rating whether an attempt upon St. Malo was prac- 
ticable; and it was finally determined to be imprac- 
ticable. It being found impoſlible to reinibark the 
troops at the fame place where they had landed, it 
was reſolved that they ſhould proceed to the bay 
of St. Cas, and there remain till the ſhips were 
ready to receive them. Accordingly the fleet 
ſtood away to the weſtward ; and General Bligh, 
with his little army, began his march, on the 
8h of September, towards Gildau, where he was 
told the river, which he muſt neceſſarily paſs, 
| was fordable at low water. On. his arrival at 
| this place, he found himſelf miſinformed as to 
the time of fording, for it was high water inſtead 
of low ; and the troops were obliged to wait nine 
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1758. hours before they could attempt to ts; 

Abort. then they were fired upon from the oppoſite vil- 

lage, by which Lord Frederic Cavendiſh, and a 

few grenadiers, were {lightly wounded.—lt was 

only three o'clock in the afternoon, when the 

troops paſſed this river; and, from a nee 
fatality, — marched no farther that evening.“ 

Nxxr day, Sunday the 10th, they proceeded 

towards Mattingnon, where they met with ſome 


| ſmall "oppoſition from a party of the enemy. Here 


the general received intelligence, that nine bat- 
talions of foot, two ſquadrons of dragoons, with 


500 guardes de coſts were on their march from 


Breſt, under the command bf the Duke d'Aguil- 
lon, and that they were not above two leagues 
diſtant from the Britiſh army. This intelligence 
had no effect on the general's conduct. He pro- 


ceeded in the ſame flow and dilatory manner. 


The uſual drums, preparatory to à march, were 


beat early next morning; and the army proceed- 


Britimarmy ed, in a ſingle column, towards St. Cas, which is 
march to- 


wards St. about three leagues from Mattingnon. The march 


p of thoſe three miles, however, contained in it cir- 


f cumſtances and incidents more puzzling and un- 
accountable, than that of Hannibal over the Alps; 
and we are better acquainted with the particulars 
of the latter, than the former. When the head of 
the column had attained the heights which envi- 
ron the bay of St. Cas, about half a mile from 

A blind infatuated ſecutity ſeems to have poſſeſſed. the leaders of 


the Britiſh army. They appear to have thought it impoſſible that 


their career could be ſtopped ; for it was vauntingly ſaid by ſome of 
the principal offioers “ By G—d, a man might march through 
France with a ſinzle company gf trenadiers. 


and 
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the ſea, | bey had orders to halt, and the regi- 
ments formed the line as they advanced in ſuc- 
ceſſion; but before the grenadiers in the rear 
reached the ground, the youngeſt brigade was 
ordered to march down to the beach. Mean- 
while the frigates which were intended to cover 
the embarkation, and the boats, were approach- 
ing the land. The grenadiers marched delibe- 
rately down to the beach, and there reſted on 


their arms, whilſt the battalions were conveyed to. 


their tranſports in the flat-bottom boats. 
_ Scarce had the Britiſh grenadiers quitted the 
heights, when they were occupied by the ene- 


my. When they began to deſcend, the Britiſh 


commodore made a ſignal for his frigates to fire; 
which order was executed with ſuch ſkill and dex- 
terity, that many of them were killed, and their 
whole army thrown into confuſion. The troops 
were now all embarked, except the grenadiers 
of the whole army, and. four companies of the 
firſt regiment of guards ; in all about 1400 men. 
Indeed the whole army might have been embark. 
ed by this time, had the boats returned with that 
punctuality which was requiſite ; and even when 
they did come, many of them were employed in 
carrying off horſes and cows inſtead of men.— 
The enemy continued to advance, and their ar- 
 tillery began to play upon the boats with great 
effect. Major-General Dury, who was now the 
ſenior officer on ſhore, formed this ſmall remnant 
of the Britiſh army; but inſtead of endeavouring 
to maintain his ground, which was advantageous, 


he quitted it, and advanced up the hill to meet tha 


enemy. 
| T 2 


And are 
followed by 
the enemy. 


1758. 
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IT is a delicate and a difficult point to form 
any opinion of the behaviour of a general in ſuch 
a ſituation as the preſent : few, but thoſe who 
have been in ſuch ſituations, can judge of them ; 
and it might appear arrogant in one who is not 
a ſoldier, to pretend to paint out the deficiencies 


of a commander in fo critical a conjuncture.— 


The bravery of the troops, on this deſperate oc- 
caſion, did honour to their country. 


half the number of men which now crowded ta 


the beach, and they were in an inſtant fo over- 


loaded, that moſt of them were aground. 


In this terrible condition, expoſed to the fire 
of a numerous army, they remained for ſome 
time; till, at laſt, Commodore Howe ordered 
himſelf to be rowed aſhore, and took one of the 


flat-bottom boats in tow. Animated by this no- 


ble pattern, the reſt of the fleet followed his 


example, and about 700 men were brought on 


-guard board. The remaining 700 were, many of them, 
| ſhot or drowned; but the far greater part were 


taken priſoners. General Dury, Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Wilkinſon, and Sir John Armitage, a vo- 
lunteer, were killed. Lord Frederic Cavendiſh, 


Lieutenant-Colonels Pierſon and Lambert, and ſix⸗ ; 


teen officers of inferior rank, with four captains 


of the navy, were taken priſoners. 


Tr1s unfortunate diſaſter was by moſt peo- 


ple imputed to the injudicigus and dilatory con- 


ſtained the attack with great fortitude ; and it 
was not till their ammunition was entirely ſpent, 
that they retreated to the boats. 
boats then on ſhore were inſufficient to receive 


VUnbappily the 
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duct of the general. After the deſign againſt St, 178. 


Malo was laid aſide, his remaining ſo long on ,uuorr 
ſhore, and penetrating ſo far into the country 
without any viſible object, is perfectly unaccount- 
able. His marching through the enemy's country, 
in a ſingle column, was highly imprudent; and 
communicating his midnight motions by beat of 
drum, to an enemy double his force, was quite 
inexcuſable.— The laughter would have been 
much leſs, had not the French ſoldiers been ex- 
aſperated by the fire from the frigates, which ſtill 
continued after the Britiſh troops were defeated ; 
but this was no ſooner ſilenced, than ma 
quarter and protection was granted.——The loſs of 
the French, on this occaſion, was very conſidera- 
ble, and exceeded that of the Engliſh. —Several 
civilities paſſed between the Duke d' Aguillon and 
the Britiſn commanders, who were favoured with 
à liſt of the priſoners, and aſſured that the wound- 
ed ſhould receive all poſſible comfort and aſſiſt- 
ance.— Theſe matters being ſettled, Commodore Armament 
Howe —_— to 8 pithead, and the troops were England. | 
diſembarked. 
Tu public were, as uſual, very much diſpirited 
by this check. The enemies of the miniſter en- 
deavoured to throw the blame upon him, but in 
vain; the plan was allowed to have been well 
concerted, however it might be bungled in the 
execution. The French exulted in the trivial ad- 
vantage they had gained; and magnified it into a 
mighty victory; when indeed they ought to have 
been aſhamed to have ſuffered ſuch a handful of 
men to ravage their country, for ſuch a length of 
time, with i ny oh 


— 
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CHAP. XII. 


tre: They retire beyond the Rhine—Embden 
taken by Commodore Holmes—Schweidnitz taken 
Hing of Pruſſia enters Moravia, and lays ſiege 
10 Olmutz—Embarraſſed by Count Daun—Siege 
of Olmutz rai ſaver ing Pruſſia ee ini⸗ 
Bohemia. 


Pars various fortunes and bloody events of the 
laſt campaign in Germany, had not diſpoſed any of 


the powers at war to make ſo much as a propoſal 
for peace. The enemies of the King of Pruſſia 
were more ſtrongly united againſt him - by fear 


and hatred, than they would have been either by 


intereſt or principle. That his troops might have 
ſome repoſe, the campaign did not open till the 
beginning of April. 
battle of Liſſa had been extremely favourable to 
that monarch, as by the contributions he raiſed 
in Saxony, he was enabled to ſpare his own do- 


minions, and to ſend a ſmall body of cavalry to 


the aſſiſtance of Prince Ferdinand. 
TRE Count de Clermont had ſuperſeded 50 


Duke de Richlieu in the command of the French 


army in Weſtphalia. But the change of their 
general proved of no ſervice. They retreated, or 


rather fled, every where before the Hanoverians, 


who — in two diviſions; one on the right 


to the country of Bremen, and another, under 


Hoya and Minden talen from the French Their diſ- 


The conſequences of the 
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Denote Zaſtrow, to the left toward Gifforn. In ko - kn 
a few days, the French retired from Otterſburg, nn 1 
Bremen, and Ferden, and the caſtle of Retenberg 
did not hold out above ſix hours. 7 = 
Ir was expected that Count Chabot, who wag __ = 
poſted with a ſtrong detachment at Hoya upon 4, 
the Weſer, would make a vigorous ſtand ; and 
Prince Ferdinand appointed his nephew, the young 
Prince of Brunſwic, with four battalions of foot, 
and ſome light horſe, to diſlodge him, This 
prince, though but twentys year of age, had ſeen 
a great deal of action; and his genius was fo truly - 
military, that he had performed exploits which 
would have done honour to the ableſt generals. 
He had ſignalized himſelf at the battle of Haſten- 
beck ; and ſuch was his ardour for glory, that he 
had, though with the ſeeming diſapprobation of 
dis father, followed his uncle to the field. The 
enterpriſe he was charged with, was not only full 
of difficulties, but a train of diſappointments 
threatened to render it unſucceſsful. | 
Hx had a broad and deep river to paſs, and Galant ac» 
but one float to carry his troops over it. Before ——.— 
the half of his detachment had paſſed, a ſtrong — 
wind aroſe, which rendered the float uſeleſs; ſo 
that his party, ſmall as it was, was divided. Conſci. 
ous that not a moment was to be loſt, the Prince 
reſolved not to delay his time in attempting - to 
join his forces, but to proceed immediately, with 
thoſe he had left, againſt the enemy. Ir was the 
. 23d of February, and between four and five 
o'clock in the morning ; and he determined to 
lurpriſe the town, before it was day. f ight ſufficient 
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1758. for the French to diſcover the ſmall handful of 
ga men he was attended with. Before he arrived at 
1 the town, an accidental firing bad alarmed the 
enemy, who were prepared to meet him ; but the 
prince, by his courage and excellent ons, 
conquered all oppoſition. He beat the enemy 
from the poſſeſſion of a bridge they held, took 
poſſeſſion of the town, and forced Chabot, the 
French commandant, who had thrown himſelf in- 
to the caſtle, to ſurrender it with all his ſtores 
and magazines. 
Prince Ferdinand, at the Wy of the Hano- 
verian army, continued his march in two divi- 
ſions ; and, at laſt; cleared all the eleQorate of 
the French, Minden excepted, which was garri- 
ſoned by 40co men; but the place being inveſted, 
they were obliged, on the 14th of March, to ſur- 
render priſoners of war, after a ſiege of no more 
than nine days. The ſkirmiſhes which paſſed be- 
tween the French and Hanoverians, were always 
to the advantage of the latter ; and indeed the 
5 former ſcarce made any reſiſtance, but when they 
Diſtreſs of were prompted by deſpair. Their ſituation was 
the French now become completely wretched. All ſubordi- 
nation was loſt among their troops. Deſtitute of 
cloathing and covering in a bitter ſeaſon, many 
periſhed on the roads; and the ſword was ſcarcely 
wanted to finiſh the deſtruction of the ſurvivors, 
moſt of whom were ſo weak and diſeaſed, that 
they were knocked on the head by the clubs of 
the enraged peaſants, while the Hanoverian huſ- 
fars and hunters harrafſed the few who had 
ſtrength enough to attempt an eſcape. Upon the 
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whole, it is reckoned, at a moderate computation, 1758. 
that of 130,000 French who had entered Weſt- en 
phalia, not above 50, ooo were alive at the end of 
the campaign. Theſe being collected from all 
parts, at laſt reached the Rhine, except a body 
which maintained itſelf at Weſel, under the Count 
de Clermont. 

Tun ſame misfortune and deſpondency n 
ed to attend the French troops in other places. 
A ſmall Engliſh ſquadron, under Commodore 
Holmes, arrived before Embden, which, as we 
have already mentioned, was taken from the King 
of Pruſſia by the French, and by them garriſon- 
ed with 4000 men. The Britiſh commodore cut 
off the communication between this place and the 
mouth of the river ; and the garriſon, ſtruck with Comme- 


dore 


a panic, fled the town, and. conveyed their artil- Holmes 

lery and heavy baggage up the river. Holmes or- fen F 

dered ſome armed boats to purſue them, and ſome Embden. 

of their veſſels were taken. In one of them was a 

youth, the ſon of a French officer of diſtinction, 

whom the commodore immediately ſent to his 

father, and offered to ſend him the money too, 

upon his giving his word and honour that it was 

his own property. < 
NoTwiTHsTANDING the great loſſes which 

France had ſuſtained in a few months, ſhe was 

far from being, as many imagined, in a ruinous 5 

condition. Her internal ſtrength was great, and f 

ſhe had prodigious reſources. Her councils, it is 

true, were not only divided, but unſteady and 

infirm. All reciprocal confidence had been loſt 

between her court and parliaments, and the ableſt 
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1758. of her miniſters had with indignation retired from 


L svzore. Public buſineſs. The lighteſt condeſcenſions, how. 
ever, on the part of their King, gave ſpirit to 
the French ; and even the loſſes he had ſuffered, 
ſerved to animate them with a paſſion to repair 


The Duke 
de Belleiſle them. 


put at the 
head of the 


The Duke de Belleiſle, ſo celebrated for 


his exploits, civil as well as military, was pointed 


French ad- Out by the public voice as the only miniſter who 


miniſtra- 


tion. 


could prevent farther diſgraces; and the French 
King accordingly put him at the head of the war- 
department, to the general ſatisfaction of his ſub- 
jects.“ 


There appeared in the public prints, at this time, a ſpeech ſaid to 


be delivered by that nobleman in council, which does honour to the 


ſpirit and patriotiſm of the old Marſhal, who had ſerved his King and 
country with honour, during better times. It was as follows. 
„I know, ſaid he, the ſtate of our armies. It gives me great grief, 


and no leſs indignation; for, beſides the real evil of the diſorder in it · 


ſelf, the diſgrace and inſamy which it reflects on our government, and 
on the whole nation, are ſtill more to be apprehended. The choice of 
officers ought to be made with great deliberation. I know but too well 
to what length the want of diſcipline, pillaging, and robbing, have been 
carried on by the officers and common men, after the example ſet them 
by their generals. It mortifies me to think I am. a Frenchman ; my 
principles are known to be very different from thoſe which are now 
followed. I had the ſatisfaction to retain the eſteem, the friendſhip, 
and the conſideration of all the princes, noblemen, and even of all the 


common people in all parts of Germany, where I commanded the 


King's forces. They lived there in the midſt of abundance; every one 


vas pleaſed ; it fills my ſoul with anguiſh, to find, that at preſent the 


French are held in execration ; that every body is diſpirited ; and that 


many officers publicly ſay things that are criminal, and highly puniſh- 


able. The evil is ſo great, that it demands immediate redreſs. I can 
eaſily judge by what paſſes in my own breaſt, of what our generals feel 
from the ſpeeches they muſt daily hear in Germany, concerning our 


conduct; which indeed would loſe much, to be compared with that 


of our allies. I muſt particularly complain of the delays and irregulari- 


ty of the poſts; a ſervice which is very ill provided for. I am likewiſe 


diſpleaſed with the negligence of our generals, in returning anſwers; 


which is a manifeſt breach of their duty. Had I commanded the army, 
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 ArrarRs in Britain bore quite a different a- 1758. 
ſpect. The adminiſtration was popular; and ſuch . 
a harmony ſubſiſted between the court and par- 
liament, and the parliament and people, as was 
altogether unprecedented in hiſtory. The glorious 
victories of the King of Pruſſia, after the train of 
diſtreſſes he had undergone, rendered the Ger- 
man war popular; and the miniſtry, with ſafety, 
entered more n than ever into continental 
meaſures. | 
Tux retreat of the Ruſſian troops was conſider- 
ed as a prelude to an alteration in the Czarina's 
conduct; but the public were ſoon undeceived 
in this reſpect. Apraxin was diſpoſted, and put 
under an arreſt; and the command of the army 
was given to Generale Brown and Fermor.— The 
diſgrace which the Swediſh arms had ſuſtained, 
ſerved to increaſe their animoſity ; and they were 
determined to proſecute the war, with more vi- 
gour than ever. 
As ſoon as the ſeaſon nol permit the | King 
of Pruſſia to renew his operations, he turned the 
blockade of Schweidnitz into a ſiege, and puſhed Schweia- 
it with ſo much vigour, that the garriſon, redu- * 
ced by ſickneſs and other loſſes, ſurrendered pri- 5 


2 


a thouſand things which are done, would not have been done; and 
others, which are neglected, would have been executed. 1 would have 
multiplied my communication; I would have had ſtrong poſts on the 
right, on the left, in the center, lined with troops. I would have had 
magazines in every place. The quiet and ſatisfaction of the country 
ſhould have been equal to their preſent diſaffection, at being harraſſed 
and plundered; and we ſhould have been as much beloved, as we are 
at preſent abhorred. The conſequences are too apparent to need being . 
mentioned. I muſt inſiſt an theſe things, becauſe late redreſs is better 
than the continuation of the evil.“ _ | 
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1758. ſoners of war, in thirteen days. By the reduc- 
tion of this place, Frederic had cleared his domi- 
nions of his enemies, and he began to think of 
attacking them in their own. His credit was now 
high, and his armies ſtrong. He had a body of 

troops commanded by Count Dohna, on the fide 
of Pomerania, which over-awed the Swedes and 
Mecklenburghers. Sileſia was covered by another 
body, poſted between Wohlau and Glogau; while 
an army of zo battalions and 40 ſquadrons was 
formed in Saxony, under the command of his 
brother Prince Henry, to face the army of the 

,empire, which was again become formidable. 
Thoſe armies were all fo judiciouſly poſted, that 
each had a ready communication with the other. 

TRE Pruſſian monarch's affairs wearing ſo pro- 
miſing an appearance, he reſolved upon an offen 
five war, and to make the untouched country of 

Moravia its theatre. To conceal his deſign, af- 

ter the reduction of Schweidnitz, he ordered ſome 
troops to 'take poſt as if he intended to invade 
Bohemia; but all of a ſudden, making a rapid 

9 march, he opened trenches before the city of Ol- 
iege to Ol- mutz, the barrier of Moravia, on the 27th of 

May. The flattering proſpect of carrying the war 
to the gates of Vienna, was probably Frederic's 
main motive in this expedition, which at firſt 

threw the Auſtrian councils into great perplexity. 

MarsHai Daun was then in Luſatia; but no 
ſooner was he appriſed of the King's march to- 
wards Moravia, than he immediately marched 
through Bohemia to that province, and took the 
command of the army which was to oppoſe his 
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Pruſſian Majeſty. He took poſt between Gewitz 1758. 
and Littau, by which ſituation he had at his back Bur ap 
the fruitful country of Bohemia, and could, by 
his parties, intercept the Pruſſian convoys from 
Sileſia. 
Ir ſoon appeared, that his Pruſſian Majeſty had 
not ſufficiently conſidered the difficulties attending 
this enterprize. Olmutz was a city of ſuch ex- 
tent, that his troops were not numerous enough 
completely to inveſt it; ſo that Daun was enabled 
to ſupply it with proviſions, and every thing neceſ- 
fary for making a vigorous defence. Never did 
Daun ſhow himſelf ſo compleat a general as upon 
this occaſion. Perceiving that his Pruſſian Maje- 
ity had taken a falſe ſtep, he availed himſelf of it 
to the utmoſt ; and took ſuch meaſures, that his 
royal antagoniſt, notwithſtanding all his endea- 
vours and provocations, found it was impracticable 
to force or entice him to a battle. In the mean 
time, the beſieged plied the Pruflians with inceſ- 
lant ſallies, by which they ruined their works, not 
to mention their loſs of men.—The Pruflian mo- Digdean- 
narch's ſituation was ſuch, that by the neighbour. f or po- 
hood of Daun's army, he found himſelf unable > 25 ar- 
to employ above 10,000 men upon the ſiege, and 
they were in a manner themſelves beſieged by the 
enemy. The country about Olmutz afforded 
them no ſubſiſtence, all having been deſtroyed by 
the Auſtrians; and to complete the King's miſ- 
fortune, the Auſtrian general lay ſo near to Sile- 
ha, that, by means of intelligence from the coun- 
try people, he intercepted almoſt the whole of 
his $ convoys. 
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Dax having received intelligence that a large 

An. And important convoy was to leave Troppau on 
the 25th of June, he reſolved to ſtrike a blow, 
which ſhould prove him to be an enterpriſing, as 
well as a cautious general. He ordered two de- 
tachments from two very different places, Muglitz 


= Luc O0© 


and Prerau, to put themſelves in motion ; and 1 
preſcribed them ſuch regulations for their march, ” 

as that they ſhould come up at the ſame time, Jo { 

as to attack the enemy on both ſides: To favour A 

this manceuvre, Daun made diſpoſitions a8 if he £ 

Daun in- intended to fight the Pruſſian army under the King, \ 
9. who, had left the command of the ſiege to Mar. I 
— ſhal Keith. This ſudden change in Daun's ope- 0 
rations, gave the King ſome ſuſpicion, and he © 

ſent General Ziethen to ſupport his convoy. Zie- 0 

then came too late to prevent its being attacked; 0 

but it had repulſed the Auſtrians. The latter, i 
however, were reinforced by Daun with!” freſh if 

troops, who renewed the engagement next day, I 

| defeated Ziethen, ſeized on the centre of the con- t] 

= voy, while the rear precipitately retreated to 'Trop- 3 
pau, and but few of the van reached the Pruſſian E 
camp. 8 | w 

THE loſs of this convoy proved fatal to the 1 

aſpiring views of his Pruſſian Majeſty. July was h. 

now drawing on; and he had thrown away a Cc 

moſt precious part of the ſummer in unſucceſsful cc 
operations, without having it in his power, fo 8¹ 
judicious were the meaſures of his adverſary, to hi 

diſplay either courage or generalſhip. The Ruſ- i Si 

ſians had taken the field, and their Coſſacks and er 


Calmucks were, as uſual, making cruel incurſions de 


denburg, and laid ſiege to the important fortreſs 
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into Sileſia, and Berlin itſelf was threatened. — 1758. 
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Such was the ſituation of the Pruſſian monarch, |... 


when he took the ſecret, but unwilling reſolution, 


of raiſing the ſiege of Olmutz. By this time Daun 


had made a motion to Poſnitz, which muſt have 


laid the Pruſſians under ſtill greater difficulties, 
. and might have not only raiſed the ſiege, but 


even ruined their army.—Beſet with ſo many dan- 
gers, Frederic, by an uncommon effort of genius, 


inſtead Q xetiring, reſolved to advance into his 


es domiions ; a reſolution equally bold and 


WI Tegiving that Daun, by the change of 
his ſituation, had left Bohemia uncovered, he or- 


dered, on the laſt of July, the ſiege to be carried 


n with more vigour than ever; but on the night 
of Bohemia, gained twenty-tour hours march of the 


to! Oppolh him, fiezed upon a grand magazine at 
U and arrived at Koningſgratz, one of 


the moſt 1 poſts in Bohemia, with all his 


vaggons, baggage, artillery, and military ſtores. 


Here he defeated a body of 7000 Auſtrians, who 
were entrenched before the place, and took imme- 


diate poſſeſſion of it. Every one was aſtoniſhed that 


he took no farther advantage of this important 


conqueſt, than by laying it, and the neighbouring 


country, under contribution. But the rapid pro- 


greſs which the Ruſſians were making, juſtified 
his evacuating Bohemia, and marching towards 


Sileſia, where he underſtood that thoſe barbarous 


enemies had entered the New Marche of Bran- 


of the fame day, his whole army took the road King of | 


Pruſſia 
marches in- 


defeated all the parties that attempted an. _ 
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check the daring genius of the Pralliis 


the greateſt dangers, than in his mall 


his own; in the latter, fortune was enfif ed 
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of Cuſtrin. Count Dohna, though he cloſely at- 


tended their motions, was by no means in a fitua- 


tion to give them battle. His army was by far 
too much inferior in number to hazard ſuch a ſtep, 


and, in a matter of ſuch importance, the perſonal 


attendance of his Pruſſian 9 was e 


neceſſary. 


MaxsHAL Daun's reputation, as a general, was 


greatly heightened by this laſt meaſure. This com- 


mander ſeems to have been expreſglyy 
penetrate the deſigns, thwart the ganeal 


He was compared to the celebrated Roman gene- 
ral, Fabius Maximus, whom he greatly reſembled 
in vigilance, caution, and ſagacity. His Pruſlg 


Majeſty's reputation ſuffered no abatement ; for it 
muſt be acknowledged, that his genius and abilities 


were more conſpicuous in extricating hig 5 cu; 


victories. In the former, the merit Wen te 
ſhare in the praiſe. 

HERE we ſhall leave the Pruſſian monarch 
advancing with his uſual celerity, to give battle 


to the Ruſſians, in order to attend the operations 
of another great general, Prince Ferdinand. 
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CHAP, XV. 


Prince Ferdinand paſſes the Rhine. — Battle of Cre. 
vel. Battle of Sangerſpauſen.— Action at Meer 
Prince Ferdinand repaſſes the Rhine Allies 
deſeated at Laue eee retire into 
winter-quarters. * 


* 


PRINCE Ferdinand, finding that he could not 283. 

prevent the French from paſſing the Rhine, pur- kunorx. 

ſued them acroſs that river, on the 1ſt of June, 

and paſſed it, in fight of their Whole army, at THe 5 | 

Herven and Rees. Aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of 3 

this paſſage, they retired towards Meurs ; while 

it was plain he deſigned to paſs the Mace, and 

thereby oblige the Prince de Soubiſe to abandon 

an enterpriſe he was meditating againſt Heſſe 

Caſſel. To prevent his executing this ſcheme, 

the French at laſt made a ſtand at Crevelt, with 

their right towards the village of Viſchelon, and 

their left towards Anrath; Crevelt lying in the | n 

front of their right. In ſhort, their ſituation was a g = 

ſtrong, their diſpoſitions judicious, and it required 1 

great exertion of military genius to attack them 

with any appearance of ſucceſs. A wood covered 

their left wing at Anrath; and the Prince, after 

accurately reconnoitring all their viſible poſts, and 

informing himſelf of the nature of the ground, 

judged that an attack on the flank of their right 

wing was the moſt practicable. It was neceſſary 

this attack ſhould be favoured by two others; 
x 
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1758. which, though real, were in a great meaſure to 
s be continued or diſcontinued according to the ſuc- 
ceſs of the main one, which was to be conducted 
by himſelf. 

He accordingly whos at the head of the 
grenadiers, againſt rhe enemies left wing, which 
ſuffered ſeverely from the ſuperior fire of the Ha- 
noverian artillery; but the French, favoured by 
the wood, ſtill maintained their poſts, which made | 
it neceſlary to diſlodge them by a cloſer engage- | 
ment. This was begun by the gallant Heredi- 
tary Prince of Brunſwic, at the head of the firſt | 
line of foot, with which he had formed a front t 
againſt the wood, and the fire of the muſketry } 

v 
h 
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here continued inceſſantly for two hours and a 
half. The Hanoverian infantry at laſt penetrated | 
Battle of into the wood, where they found two ditches 


Crerelt. lined with troops, which were ſucceſſively forced. 
This intrepidity threw the French into a diſorder, 
which was a prelude to the defeat of that wing ; A 
but a defeat which in its conſequences was no way aj 
correſpondent to the courage and conduct of the 8 
conquerors. The French cavalry were not to be "A 
broken by the utmoſt efforts of the Hanoverian in 
horſe, and, notwithſtanding a moſt dreadful fire, fo 
maintained themſelves in good order upon the ſtr 
plain, and covered the remains of their infantry the 
of the left wing, as they were driven out of the 60 
wood. The two other attacks went no farther than nir 
cannonading ; but though the enemy ſuffered by on 
it, their right wing and center retired. in good | ta 
order to Nuys. . lon 
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THERE is great reaſon to believe that the loſs 


on both ſides in this action was carefully conceal- 
ed. That of the French, in killed, wounded, and 


priſoners, was about 7000, according to the beſt 
accounts; and the loſs of the Hanoverians ex- 


| ceeded 3ooo : but it is difficult to aſcertain the 
| loſs of an army that is victorious, and keeps the 


field of battle. In this engagement fell the Count count de | 
de Giſors, the only ſon of the Duke de Belleiſle, 14. 8 


a young nobleman not above 25 years of age, but 
ſo amiable in his manners, and ſo accompliſhed in 
his perſon, that in him ſeem to have expired the 
remains of French urbanity and virtue. Books, 
travelling, converſation, and ſtudy, .had given 


him every kind of knowledge, except that of war, 


which he reſolved to gain by EXPETIENCE 3 but 
he fell at the head of his regiment, in his firſt 
eſſay. 

Trovcn the military merit of . Ferdi- 
nand, and the courage of his troops, were emi- 
nently conſpicuous in this action, yet ſome were 
apt to wiſh, that they had been employed on an 
occaſion, in which ſucceſs might have been at- 
tended by deciſion. The French, notwithſtand- 
ing their repulſe at Crevelt, drew ſuch reſources 
from their own country, as not only made them 
ſtronger than ever, but enabled them to reinforce 
the Prince de Soubiſe. Prince Ferdinand was 
conſcious of his inferiority, and ſought to avail 
himſelf of his victory. He paſſed the Rhine, and, 
on the 29th of June, appeared before the impor- 
tant city of Duſſeldorp, ſituated on that river, be- 
longing to the EleQor Palatine, and the opal of 

24 
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the dutchy of Berg. It was act by 2000 


- EUROTE. French; but after a briſk bombardment, it ſurren- 


Heſſian ar- 
my defeat - 
ed by the 

Fren 


ch. 


dered to the Prince on the 7th of July, and the 
garriſon was ſuffered to depart with the honours 


of war. 


the Rhine, which it was too apparent he muſt ſoon 
be forced to make. After leaving three battalions 


of Hanoverians to garriſon Duſſeldorp, he ſpent 


ſeveral days in facing the French army, and 
watching his advantages. 
their reaſons for declining a ſecond engagement. 


Prince Ferdinand flattered himſelf, that the Heſ- 


ſian general, the Prince of Yſenburg, would cut 
out work for the Prince de Soubiſe, tilt he could 
carry the war into the enemies country, by pal- 
ſing the Maeſe, the effects of which probably 
muſt have been, that the Prince would have fal- 
ten back upon the main body of the French army, 


which was now commanded by the Marſhal de 
Contades. The hopes of his Serene Highneſs ſoon 


vaniſhed ; for, on the 23d of July, the Duke de 
Broglio defeated the Heſſian army of 7000 men 
near Sangerſhauſen; by which the French became 
maſters of the Weſer, and of all that part of Weſt⸗ 
phalia. 

Taz Engliſh miniſtry were now wines of 


the neceſſity of ſupporting the German war with 


troops, as well as money. The King of Pruſſia 


could ſpare none of his forces to Prince Ferdi- 


nand; none could be expected from the few 
princes of the empire, who had courage to ap- 
pear openly for the Proteſtant intereſt; his Da- 


By the taking of Duſſeldorp, Prince 
Ferdinand was enabled to ſecure his retreat over 


But both parties had 
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niſh Majeſty's declared intention was to remain 1759. 
neutral; Hanover and Heſſe could bring no more zun 
to the field than they had done; the Dutch had 
abſolutely refuſed to join us; and to receive aſ- 
fiſtance from the Swiſs, or any other power, was 
impracticable. All theſe conſiderations, joined to 

the diſpoſitions of the public in their favour, en- 
couraged the Engliſh miniſtry to ſend about 10,000 

Britiſh troops, under the Duke of Marlborough, dnn 
to Hanover; and they had landed at Embden, a- to de- 
bout the time the unfortunate battle was fought **7- 

at Sangerſhauſen. It muſt be obſerved, that the 

new eſtabliſhment of a militia in England, went on 

with ſo much ſucceſs at this time, that fo conſi- 

derable an evacuation of regular troops was nei- 

ther felt nor dreaded by the public. 

Pzince Ferdinand was apprehenſive, that the 
French, after their late advantage in Heſſe, might 
endeavour to intercept the Britiſh army. In this 
diſagreeable ſituation, he would gladly have given 
them battle; but they had taken their meaſures 
ſo well, that he could not bring them to an en- 
gagement. He would have repaſſed the Rhine; 
but the roads he had to march through, were al- 
moſt impaſſable, by the rains that had fallen, and 
the overflowings of the rivers : nor, till theſe 
were abated, could he paſs the bridge at Rees, 
which was covered by Baron Imhoff with about 
3000 foot, and four ſquadrons of cavalry,.in order 
to ſecure the junction of the Britiſh troops with 
thoſe of the allies. 

| Mons. de Chevert, the moſt active of all the 
French officers, had formed a plan, which, if it 
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2758- had ſucceeded, muſt have put the allies into the 
— greateſt perplexity. 


Gen. Imhoff 
defeats the 


French. 


joine d without farther trouble. 
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His plan was, to diſlodge 
Imhoft, to burn the bridge at Rees, to make 


- himſelf maſter of the magazine, and to render the 


junction of the Engliſh troops with the Hanove. 
rians impracticable. To execute this judicious 
ſcheme, he had ſtrengthened himſelf with draughts 


from garriſons, which encreaſed his army to about 


12,000 men, while that under Imhoff did not ex- 
ceed 3000. But while the French general thought 
himſelf ſecure of his blow, a reſolution, not per- 
haps wholly uninfluenced by deſpair, (for he could 
obtain no ſuccours from Prince Ferdinand, be- 
cauſe the ſwell of the waters "Kill continued) 
prompted Imhoff to become the aggreſſor. He 
then lay near Meer, to the right of the Rhine; 
and, on the 5th of Auguſt, his detachment, with 
their bayonets fixed, attacked all the army under 
Chevert, while they were in difficult ground, 
and in a critical ſituation. An attack fo ſpirited 
and unexpected, {truck the French with a panic, 
from which all the efforts of the general could not 
recover them. Their reſiſtance did not continue 


half an hour; for they took refuge under the can- 


non of Weſel, leaving many dead upon the field, 
with a great number of priſoners, and 11 pieces 
of cannon, in the hands of the Hanoverians. At- 
ter this victory, which did Imhoff great honour, 


he ſecured his magazines at Meer, and after re- 


ceiving a few reinforcements, which paſſed the 
Rhine in boats from Prince Ferdinand's army, he 
marched to meet the Britiſh troops, whom he 
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Prince Ferdinand was now to repaſs the Rhine, phe og 
which he did under the greateſt difficulties ; dif- |... 
ficulties in which the gallantry of his officers, and 
the ſpirit of his troops, were eminently diſplayed. 

The Hereditary Prince forced a ſtrong poſt poſ- 
ſeſſed by the French at Wachtendonck, being the 

_ firſt who plunged into the river to attack it, and 
was followed by his grenadiers, who diſlodged the 
enemy with fixed bayonets. This bold action en- 
creaſed the terror of the French ; and, though the - 9 ano 
bridge at Rees continued ſtill 1 Prince ee 
Ferdinand effected his paſſage, on the gth of 85 
Auguſt, at Griethuyſter, a little below that bridge. 

TE operations on both ſides ſeemed to lan- 
guiſh for a conſiderable time. Prince Ferdinand 
entirely adopted the defenſive plan. The grand 
army under M. de Contades found it impoſſible 
to diſturb the admirable diſpoſition of his army 

along the Lippe; and the Prince of Yſenburg, 
with the few forces he had under him, maintain- 
ed his poſts upon the Weſer; ſo that the French 
had hitherto made little progreſs, either againſt 
Heſſe, or Hanover. Senſible that an attack upon 
the main body of the allies would prove a dange- 
rous attempt, the French reſolved to ſtrengthen the 
Prince de Soubiſe's army, ſo as to enable him to 
diſlodge the Prince of Yſenburg from the Weſer, 
and to open a paſſage into the Landgraviate. Prince 
Ferdinand was aware of their intention, and ſent 
the Prince a detachment under General Oberg; 
but, after it had joined him, all the force of the 
Ake in Heſſe did not exceed 15,000 men. They 
were attacked, on the zoth of September, at 
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1758. Lanwerenhagen, by the Prince de Soubiſe, at the 

zuzoes. head of about 30,000 men; and were defeated, 
and forced to take ſhelter in ſome ſtrong grounds, 
covered with woods, in the neighbourhood, with 
the loſs of about 1500 men. Prince Ferdinand 
flew to their relief ſo critically, that the Prince 
was enabled to join him at Rheda. This, how. 
ever, neceſſarily uncovered the electorate, ſo as 
to lay it open to the incurſions of the enemy, 
whoſe light troops penetrated even to the gates of 
Hanover. 

NoTHins further was atchieved by the allies, 
during the remaining part of the ſeaſon. The 
troops were diſpoſed in the Landgraviate of Heſſe 
Caflel, and in the biſhoprics of Munſter, Pader- 
born, and Hildeſheim. The French eſtabliſhed 
their winter-quarters in Weſtphalia, and extend- 
ed themſelves along the Rhine, ſo as to command 
the whole courſe of that river, on both ſides.— 
Upon the whole, the campaign in Weſtphalia, 
this year, was rather bloody, than advantageous 
to either party. Both parties had neglected, or 
had it not in their power, to improve their victo- 
ries; and, in reality, reputation was all that ei- 
ther ſide had loſt or won; and, in that reſpect, 
the advantage lay clearly on the fide of Prince 
Ferdinand and his troops. 

Taz Britiſh forces had no opportunity of ſig- 
nalizing themſelves this campaign; but they ſuf- 
fered greatly by the ſeverity of the climate and 
ſeaſon ; and their commander, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, died of a dyſentery at Munſter, univer- 

ſally lamented. By his death, the command of the 
Britiſh troops devolved on Lord George Sackville. 
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CHAPF TE 

Critical fituation of his Pruſſian Majgſty Retreat 

From Bohemia Daun's intentions fruſtrated — 
Battle of Cuftrin or Zorndorff— Ring of Pruſſia 
marches into Saxony - Surpriſed at Hohkirchen, 
and defeated— Marches into Silęſia Count Daun 
lays fiege to Dreſden Ihe ſuburbs burn. Aing 
of Pruſſia raiſes the fiege of Neiſs and Coſel 
Returns into Saxony -The Au N retire inta 
Bohemia. bs a 


| EC. 4 
Tar affairs of his Pruſhan Majeſty were never re 


in a more critical ſituation than at preſent. The EVROPE. 
Ruſhans had now penetrated into the New Marche 
of Brandenburg, where they were beſieging Cu- 

ſtrin ; and a few days would have led them to the Xins.of 
detenceleſs gates of Berlin. The Swedes had to. fi- 
gained ground upon the Pruſſian generals, Wedel 

and Manteufel, in Pomerania; and the army of 

the empire, with a body of Auſtrians under Ge- 

neral Haddick, were not only poſſeſſed of many 

ſtrong poſts on the frontiers of Miſnia, but be- 

gan to pinch the quarters of Prince Henry of 

Pruſſia, who lay at Diepoldſwald with about 

20,000 men.— Marſhal Daun, neglecting all other 

objects, was intent upon recovering Saxony from 
the Pruſſians. Through his natural caution, he 

had ſeveral times altered the plan of his opera- 

tions; ſometimes pointing them towards purſuing 

the King of Pruſſia into Sileſia, ſometimes againſt 
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Berlin; but, at laſt, leaving the Generals Harſch | 
and de Ville on the ſouthern frontiers of Sileſia, 


to amuſe the Pruſſians, he began his march, by 
Zittau, Goerlitz, and Bautzen, towards Dreſden. 


By croſſing at Meiſſen, he might have cut off all 


communication between Dreſden and Leipſic; and, 


by attacking Prince Henry, who was now encamp- 


ed at Seidelitz, he might have put him between 
two fires, that of his own army, and that of the 


army of the. empire. But the vigilance of Prince 


Arrives at 
Franckfort 
on the 
Oder. 


Henry, who ſecured a communication with his 
brother, and took care to keep Dreſden at his 
back, fruſtrated, for that time, all the ſchemes 
of that cautious general. 


In the mean time, his Pruſſian Majeſty, not- 


withſtanding all the interruption given him by the 
Auſtrians, marched by Wiſoca, Politz, and Land- 


ſhut; and, on the 2oth of Auguſt, he reached 


Franckfort on the Oder. Here he joined the 
troops under Count Dohna. The Ruſſians had, 
ever ſince the 15th, been throwing bombs and 


red-hot balls into Cuſtrin; by which the place 


Was ſet on fire, and the inhabitants reduced to 


the moſt deplorable ſtate that imagination can 
form; and, to complete their misfortune, their 
principal magazine had blown up. 

FRTD ERIC haſtened to avenge himſelf on 
thoſe deſtroyers of his dominions. On the 23d, 


he paſſed the Oder, with his whole army, about 


20 miles to the north coaſt of Cuſtrin. The Ruſ- 
ſians, on his approach, marched from before 
Cuſtrin, and took poſt between the villages of 
Zwickau and Zorndorff.— The King had now to 
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cope with an enemy, with whom he had never = 
been perſonally engaged before. The greateſt rzurors, 
generals have their failings ; and that of his Pruſ- 
ſian Majeſty, is perhaps a too great diſregard for 
his enemies. He conſidered the Ruſſians as bar- 
barians, without reflecting, that they were bar- 
barians who never knew how to yield; and that 
they were commanded by officers of experience, 
who knew how to turn that barbariſm, which he 
affected to deſpiſe, into ſteady courage, and mi- 
litary diſcipline, ſo as to baffle all the efforts of 
more active valour. 

His Pruſſian Majeſty at firſt attempted t to put Battle of 
in practice one of thoſe military motions in which Aa. 
he had been often ſucceſsful, by turning the left 
flank of the enemy, and attacking them in the 
rear. The Ruſſians, foreſeeing his deſign, had 
thrown themſelves into a kind of hollow ſquare, 
which preſented him every way with a front for- 
tified by artillery, and chevaux de frize. It was 
therefore neceſſary for the King to attack them 
with his artillery. The cannonading 'began at 
nine in the morning, by a moſt dreadful diſcharge 
of great and ſmall artillery, in which the Pruſſians 
were greatly ſuperior ; and which did amazing 
execution upon the Ruſſians, who ſtood as if they 
had been invulnerable, and ſupplied every va- 
cuity in their ranks, with unparallelled readineſs 
and alacrity. This behaviour was new to the 
Pruſſians, who, ſceing their enemy in a manner 
court death, made a pauſe ; which the firſt line 
of the Ruſſians, having exhauſted their ſhot, im- 
proved into a Panic, by breaking in —_— them 
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gainſt the fatigued Muſcovites, 
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with their ſwords and bayonets, and which forced 


the hitherto impenetrable body of the Pruſſian in- 
fantry to recoil. This change in the fortune of 


the day, effected by their brokem and defcated 


battalions, was fo unexpected by the Ruſſian ge- 
nerals, that they made no diſpoſitions for ſupport- 
ing their infantry with their cavalry. Had this 


been done, this day had probably been the laſt of 
the Pruſſian greatneſs. 


FREDERIC, whoſe preſence of mind never fail- 
ed him, was not ſo negligent. He inſtantly 
brought the whole of his cavalry under General 
Scidelitz to the center, and they made head a- 
while the Pruſſian 
infantry, recovering from their diſorder, and ſtung 
with what had happened under the eye of thcir 
ſovercign, formed behind them, and made ſo 
dreadful a charge upon the unſupported Ruſſian 
battalions, that they recovered the field. When 


the Ruſſians are beat, they never fly; but they | 


grow ſtupid, unleſs they are under the command 
of generals in whom they have a great confidence. 
At preſent, they were under no command; and, 
unable to advance farther, they remained where 
they were, plundering their. own baggage, and 
drinking brandy, wherever they could find it. To 


encreaſe their confuſion, the wind blew the duſt 


and ſmoke directly in their faces, while their 
cool enemics, by their King's directions, improved 
every advantage. It was now no longer a battle, 
but a horrid and undiſtinguiſhing carnage. Still 
the Ruſſians, amidſt this inconceivable ſlaughter, 
kept their ground. At laſt, their cavalry, as yet 
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unbroken, fell upon the left wing of the Pruſſians, 
now fatigued with conqueſt and carnage, and 
| favoured the broken infantry ſo far, as to give 
them an opportunity of forming anew, and march- 
ing to an advantageous ground. — The loſs of the 
Ruſhans in this battle, amounted to above 21,000 
men, in killed, wounded, and priſoners ; amongſt 
whom were 939 officers. Ten thouſand were kill- 


ed upon the ſpot, and the wounds of above 6000 


more proved mortal. The Pruſſians did not loſe 
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above 2000 men in the whole; and the Ruſſian 


military cheſt, and a noble train of artillery, fell 
into their hands. 

THE Ruflian generals having collected the 
ee remains of their army, gave orders for 
a retreat, and they marched to Landſperg on the 
frontiers of Poland ; while their general in chief, 
Fermor, requeſted the King of Pruſſia for leave 
to png the dead. 

Tris victory, glorious and complete as it 'was, 
gave no relief to his Pruſhan Majeſty. Laurels 
and thorns grew on every ſide of him. He made 
diſpoſitions for improving his victory ; but danger 
called him towards Saxony, where Marſhal Daun, 


whom nature did not ſeem to fit for offenſive 


meaſures in the field, unleſs he was either com- 


pelled to them by neceſlity, or invited by a cer- 
tainty of ſucceſs, was encamped at Stolpen, to 
the eaſtward of the Elbe. This ſituation, in which 
there was more ſafety than glory, ſerved, how- 
ever, to cover the operations of the Auſtrian 


arms, under the Generals Harſch, de Ville, and 


Laudohn, 
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TRE reſolutions of the Imperial court, in all 
matters of war, are taken with the utmoſt ſecrecy; 
and every miniſter and Aulic counſellor there, is 
either a general, or a judge of generals. It was 
therefore difficult to pronounce, whether Daun's 
not proceeding to offenſive operations, in the ab- 
ſence of his Pruſſian Majeſty, againſt Prince Henry 
in Saxony, over whom he had fo great a ſuperio- 
rity, did not procced from the ſelfiſhneſs of the 


court of Vienna. They had promiſed the King of 
Poland, and all their allies, that the recovery of 


Saxony ſhould be the chief, if not the only object 


of the campaign; but it is preſumed, that they 
would have been much better pleaſed to have re- 


covered Sileſia. 

WIILE Daun overawed Prince Henry, and his 
Pruſſian Majeſty was employing his army againſt 
the Ruſſians, Laudohn lay upon the borders of 


Brandenburg, with the apparent intention of draw- 


ing the Pruſſian troops to the northern, while 
Harſch and de Ville acted in the ſouthern parts of 
that province. The ſtrong fortreſs of Sonneſtein, 


in the neighbourhood of Dreſden, which had long 


overawed Daun, ſurrendered, in a very unac- 
countable manner, to the Auſtrian general, Mac- 
quire, on the 5th of September. Upon this, 


Daun propoſed to execute the plan he had form- 


ed in the beginning of the campaign; that of 


paſſing the Elbe, and putting Prince Henry be- 


tween his fire and that of the army of the empire, 
and thereby cutting off the communication be- 
tween the Prince and Dreſden. But his Pruſſian 
Majeſty was by this time on the borders of Saxon]. 
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The terror of his approach obliged Laudohn to 
forego his advantages in the Lower Luſatia, and 
to fall back upon Daun, who was ſo far from 
executing his grand plan, that he retired to Zit- 
tau, ſo as to have Bohemia at his back ; while 


the army of the empire remained inactive in the 


ſtrong polt at Pirna, which they had ſeized. 
Thos E glorious ſucceſſes of the Pruſſian mo- 
narch, who in the ſpace of fifteen days had defeated 


a ſuperior body of his enemies in one extremity 


of his dominions, and bafſled, without fighting, 
another ſuperior body in another extremity, gave 
him reſpite rather than ſecurity. The Swedes, on 
hearing of his victory at Zorndorff, had retired in 
diſorder; but they ſtill kept their arms in their 
hands, without evacuating his dominions. The 
Ruſſians had till a ſtrong footing in the moſt po- 
pulous parts of his territories ; and he had no 
ſuperiority in Saxony, but that of generalſhip 
and reputation. In ſhort, his affairs were {till in 
the moſt critical ſituation ; and the leaſt error, or 
neglect, threatened ſtill to plunge him into an a- 
byſs of calamity and misfortune. 


Dau ſtill kept poſſeſſion of his almoſt i impreg- Sits Situation of 


nable camp at Stolphen ; and the Pruſſian mo- 
narch had taken poſt at Bautzen ; a ſituation, by 
which he was enabled to act as he pleaſed on the 


ide either of Miſnia or Luſatia, his right wing 


extending to Hohkirchen. By this poſition of the 
two armies, it appeared, that the Marſhal intend- 
ed to cut off the King's communication with Si- 
leſia, and the King to cut off that of the Mar- 
Ahal with Bohemia. The ſituation of his Maje- 


both armics. 
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vantageous of the two. A battle ſeemed inevit- 
able ; and it was evident, from the fituation of 
both armies, that the aggreſſor would have the 
_ diſadvantage. It will, perhaps, be ever a ſecret, 
by what means Daun came to have intelligence 
that the Pruſſians were more careleſsly encamped, 
and more remiſs in their quarters, than uſual. 
He had before concerted meaſures with the Prince 
of Deux Ponts, who commanded the army of the 
empire, for a general battle; and, in the dead 
of the night, on the 14th of October, he order- 
ed his army to decamp in three columns, and to 
march, by different ways, with the utmoſt ſilence, 
ſo as all the three diviſions ſhould meet together 
near the Pruſſian camp, at five in the morning. 

Daun's orders were obeyed with aſtoniſhing 
ſecrecy and preciſion. The diviſions, in falling 
in with one another, formed a regular line of 


Kine of battle, and almoſt inſtantaneouſly attacked the 
rkriſed in his Pruſſian camp towards Hohkirchen, where it was 


weakeſt. Conſidering the bravery and diſcipline 
of Daun's army, and the advantages under which 
this attack was made, it is aſtoniſhing that a ſingle 
battalion of the Pruſſians ſhould efcape. Not a 
ſhot was fired by any of the Pruſſian out-guards ; 
and their enemies were in the midſt of their en- 
campment, while they ED them to be lying 
at Stolpen. 

FiELD-MARSHAL Keith had, the FR before, 
pointed out ſome weakneſſes in the Pruſſian en- 
campment, and had even remonſtrated to his Ma- 
jeſty on that occaſion. He was s the firſt general 
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officer who got upon horſeback, and gave the a- 


larm to his quarter: and to his vigilance and ac- 
- tivity was it owing, that the whole army was not 
cut off ; for the ſmall party under him, gained 
time for their fellow-ſoldiers to put themſelves 
under arms. The Marſhal, however, was killed 
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on the ſpot, by two muſket-balls; and the head 


of Prince Francis of Brunſwic was carried off by 
a cannon-ball, as he was mounting his horſe. 'The 


death of thoſe two great officers, the next in com- 


mand as in merit to the King himſelf, ſcemed to 
portend the entire loſs of the army; but his 
| Majeſty had by this time aſſembled ſome troops, 
and in perſon gave play to the Auſtrians, till others 
were formed. Frederic perhaps never had fo dif- 
ficult a part to act. The conteſt was not now for 
victory, far leſs for glory, but for fafety. He 
flew from poſt to poſt, with that inconceivable 
rapidity, and preſence of mind, which ſo ſtrongly 


And des 
teated. 


mark his character. As his right wing was in 


the greateſt danger, he reinforced it with ſome 
battalions from the left; and endeavoured to re- 


cover the important poſt of Hohkirchen, from 


which his troops had been driven in the begin- 
ning of the attack, 
Tiis reinforcement enabled him, after four 


bloody charges, to retake that poſt ; but the 


Auſtrians, who well knew its importance, re- 


covered it with an amazing laughter. General 
Retzow, who commanded the left wing of the 
Rruſſians, with great difficulty repulſed the enemy 


from that quarter. At laſt his Majeſty, after 


maintaining the fight for five hours, and loſing, 
3 
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1758. in killed, wounded, and priſoners, about 7000 of i 
ers his beſt men, ordered a retreat behind his artil- 0 
lery, which was placed in the middle of his camp, l 
and which, with the help of his cavalry, put a 0 
ſtop to all purſuit from the Auſtrians, whoſe loſs _ A 
in killed and wounded amounted to above 5000. Ml 
All the further conſequences of this bloody action, 2 
were, that his Pruſſian Majeſty ſtill kept poſſeſſion ſi 
of Bautzen, but extended his right wing towards e 
Weiſſenburg.— The occaſion of this unfortunate Aa 
diſaſter, cannot, to this day, be accounted for. b 
Certain it is, that his Pruſſian Majeſty's extricating w 
himſclf from fo dreadful a dilemma, conveys a It 
more exalted idea of his military talents, than the m 
molt ſplendid of his victories. fu 
Tre Ruſſians had been ſo ſeverely handled at TE 
Zorndorff, that they remained in their camp near cv 
Landſperg, without making any, motion, till the uf 
21ſt of September; when they began their march ſt: 
The Ruf- towards Pomerania, and there laid ſiege to the an 

ran e town of Colberg. This place, though inconſi- 
berg. derable in itſelf, was of infinite importance to the ed 
: Ruſſians, by its being a ſea- port; from whence. of 
they might receive proviſions and reinforcements, Kit 
without being expoſed to the danger of ſtarving _ thi 
Brandenburg, or to marches inſupportably long ma 
and laborious. —Hitherto his Britannic Majeſty on 
had ordered his miniſter at the court of Peters- vil 
burg, to omit nothing that the Czarina could Gt) 
reaſonably expect or deſire, to buy off her inve- nl 
terate enmity towards Pruſſia; and he was not pol 
without hopes of ſucceſs. But the ſiege of Col- wh 
berg proved, to all Europe, not only that the was he 
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immoveable in her purpoſe, but that the Emprefs- 
Queen was determined to facrifice the ſafety of 


Germany, and even of her own dominions, to 
her reſentment ; ſince nothing had, at all times, 


been deemed more impolitic in the Germanic ſy- 
ſtem, than to ſuffer the Ruſſians to get footing 
by ſea in the empire. It was now more than 
ſuſpected, that her Ruſſian Majeſty had far great- 
er views than that of aſſiſting her ſiſter emprels ; 
and that ſhe intended to take, and to hold. Cole 
berg, though poorly garriſoned, and {till more 


weakly fortified, held out, under Major Heydon, 


its governor, for twenty-ſix days, againſt an ar- 
my of 15,000 beſiegers, who were at laſt ſhame- 
fully obliged to quit their enterpriſe : but they 
revenged their diſgrace, by perpetrating, where- 
ever they went, the moſt unheard-of inhumanities 
upon the defenceleſs inhabitants ; for the ſeveral 
ſtages of their marches were marked by fire 
and deſolation., 

Tre inſincerity of the court of Vienna appear- 
ed now more glaring than ever. Daun, inſtead 
of puſhing the advantage he had obtained at Hoh- 
kirchen, by attempting the relief of Saxony, 
through his inaQtivity, and the few motions he 
made, plainly evinced, that all he intended was to 
cover the operations of the Auſtrian generals in 
Sileſia, where they had already beſieged Neiſs, a 
city twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Breſlau, and ly- 


Obliged te 
raiſe the 
ſiege. 


ing near the confines of the Auſtrian Sileſia. The 


point was embarraſling to his Pruſſian Majeſty, 


whether he ſhould hazard a battle, leave Saxony 


Expoſed, or march to Sileſia, He was not long 
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1758. in determining. Having received large reinforce, 
— 3 ; L 
zvrore. ments from his brother's army, he left his camp 


K. of Pruſſia 
marches to- 
_ wards Sile- 


pry 


at Dobreſchutz, the night of the 24th of October, 
and, without oppoſition from the enemy, reached 


the plain of Goerlitz; where he defeated a par- 
ty of Auſtrians, who wanted to fortify themſelves 
there. This march eaſed him of all apprehen- 
ſions from Daun's army; and, in fact, blaſted 


all the laurels which the latter had acquired at 


Hohkirchen. 


D Auf, aſhamed to be thus outwitted, ſent 
Laudohn, to harraſs his Pruſſian Majeſty, with 


24,000 men; and ſtrong reinforcements to the 


Generals Harſch and de Ville, who had not only | 
beſieged Neiſs, but blockaded Coſel. Frederic, 


notwithſtanding all theſe impediments, continued 
his march; and Daun, ſeeing that he could not 


prevent the relief of Sileſia, on the 6th of No. 


vember, paſſed the Elbe at Pirna, and advanced 
towards Dreſden, from which the Pruſſian army, 
weakened by the detachments the King had drawn 
from it, had been obliged to retire to the welt- 
ward. Before Daun, however, could cut off their 


communication with that city, as the army of the 
empire had cut it off from Leipſic, they threw 


themſelves into Dreſden all at once. Thus, not- 
withſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, three great ſieges 
were undertaken in Saxony ; that of Dreſden by 


Daun, that of Leipſic by the Imperial army, and 


that of Torgau by detachments from both. 


FED ERIC was now approaching towards Neiſs, 
the garriſon of which had defended themſelves, 


with incomparable bravery, ever ſince the 4th of 
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Auguſt. On the 1ſt of November, he obliged 


the Auſtrians to raiſe that ſiege, and the blockade 


of Coſel, and to fall back upon Bohemia, and the 
Auſtrian Sileſia. He now haſtened to the relief 
of Saxony, where Daun had beſieged Dreſden 
with 66,000 men. Count Dohna and General 
Wedel, who had rid themſelves of the Swedes in 
Pomerania, defended Torgau, and had driven the 
Auſtrians from it as far as Eulenburg. 

CounT Schmettau commanded in Dreſden, 
with an army of 12,000 men. The Electors of 
Saxony had long been the patrons of ingenious 
arts and manufactures. Their ſubjects had rival- 
ed the ancients, in many curious works of the 
chiſel, the furnace, the laboratory, the needle, 
the loom, and the pencil; and they had greatly 
exceeded the Eaſterns, even the Chineſe them- 
ſelves, in their boaſted productions of porcelain. 
The ſoil of the country, and the genius of the 
inhabitants, were wonderfully well adapted to the 
improvement of every manual art; and a long 
ſeries of internal tranquillity, while the flames of 
war raged around, had rendered Saxony the pa- 
radiſe of Germany. Even the expences of its 
court, the moſt luxurious of any in Europe, had 
contributed to enrich the inhabitants, who gave 
ſpecimens of their wealth in the magnificence of 
their buildings. The ſuburbs of Dreſden, where 
the principal nobility, merchants, and manufac- 


Proſperity 
of the city 


of Dreiden, 


turers reſide, formed of themſelves a moſt ſuperb 


city, and are greatly ſuperior to that which lies 
within the walls. Unfortunately the builders of 
the houſes had not reflected, that it was poſſible, 
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1758. ſome time or other, that Dreſden might be be- 

1 ſieged; for the platforms of the ſuburbs looked 

down on the battlements of the city. 

SCHMETTAU was ſenſible of the advantage this 

circumſtance preſented to Daun, and that the 

ſuburbs were untenible. He therefore gave Daun 

his option, either to ſee them in flames, or to 

deſiſt from his operations. The Auſtrian general 

threatened him with the conſequences of ſo bar. 

barous a proceeding, and ſo contrary to the rules 

of war. Schmettau juſtified himſelf by neceſlity, 

which ſuperſedes all other conſiderations ; and by 

the duty he owed to his maſter, to whom alone 

Daun threa- he was accountable. Daun threatened to make 

I go- him perſonally anſwerable to himſelf. Upon which 

vernor- Schmettau replied, that he would not only burn 

the ſuburbs, but, if the city was attacked, he 

His ſpirited would defend it ſtreet by ſtreet, and at laſt take 

anbver- refuge in the caſtle, where the royal family re- 

ſided, and defend that likewiſe. This anſwer, 

being made public, brought the magiſtrates and 

the chief inhabitants on their knees before the 

| Pruſſian governor ; and the royal family implored 

him, with all the moving eloquence of diſtreſs, to 

change his reſolution, which, if executed, would 

leave them deſtitute of a habitation. Schmettau's 

anſwer was, that Daun, and not he, could grant 

their requeſt ; and inſtantly ordered the houſes of 

Thefuburds the ſuburbs to be filled with combuſtible materials, 
durncd. 

and, at three in the morning, November 10, they 

were fired; and the houſes in which they had 

been depoſited, were reduced to aſhes. 
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 Troven raw can juſtify this horrid 
tranſaction, far leſs reconcile it to the dictates of 
common humanity; yet, if we admit the caſuiſtical 
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A 


reaſonings of politicians, and allow the neceſſity 


of war, it muſt be acknowledged, that Schmettau 
did no- more than what he was compelled to. 
His conduct likewiſe admits of many alleviations. 
He communicated to the magiſtrates and inha- 
bitants the time and manner in which he was to 
proceed, aſſiſted them in removing their goods, 
conſulted with them upon the moſt favourable 


way of executing his diſagreeable orders, which 
was done ſo gently, that not above 250 houſes 


were conſumed. All theſe circumſtances appeared 
afterwards from authentic evidences, judicially 
given by the magiſtrates of Dreſden, and the 
parties themſelves, who were the chief ſufferers, 
and which were publiſhed by his Pruſſian Majeſ- 


ty's command, to confute the exaggerated repre- 


ſentations of the court of Vienna, and its allies, 


on this occaſion. 

Ir was in vain for Daun, while hs flames 
were thus raging, to renew, as he did, his threats 
againſt Schmettau. Perhaps they proceeded, not 
ſo much from concern for the fufferers, as from 
his conviction, that he would now find it extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impracticable, to take the city. 
He accordingly, upon the approach of his Pruſ- 
ſian Majeſty, decamped from before Dreſden on 
the 17th of November; and the King, on the 
2oth, after joining his troops under Count Dohna 
and General Wedel, made a kind of triumphal 
entry into that city.— Thus, by the valour and 
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fame time; namely, thoſe of Colberg, Neiſs, 
Coſel, Torgau, Leipſic, and Dreſden. 
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activity of the Pruſſian monarch, his generals, 
and officers, fix ſieges were raiſed almoſt at the 


Tre Auſtrians retired to winter-quarters, and 
diſpoſed their forces ſo as to form a chain of an 
amazing length, from the frontiers of Moravia, 


paſſing through Bohemia, all along the ſkirts of = 
Sileſia, and the borders of Saxony; where they 0 
were joined by the army of the empire, which c 
continued the chain through Thuringia and Fran- ” 
conia, where it was united to the quarters of the n 
Prince de Soubiſe. The King of Pruſſia, in 8 
. order to break this extenſive chain, ſent ſome hi 
bodies of his troops into Thuringia, where they a 
diſpoſſeſſed the army of the empire of ſeveral of as 
their polts. ce 
Trovcn the events of this campaign were not by 

ſo ſplendid and brilliant as the laſt; yet, on ex- ing 
amination, we ſhall find, that the conduct of the me 
different commanders was more artful and refin- of 
ed, their movements more judicious, and their lan 
marches were performed with more celerity and anc 
vigour. The viciſſitudes of fortune which his mu 


Pruſſian Majeſty experienced, are remarkable; and 
the fortitude and ſkill with which he ſtemmed the 
torrent of adverſity, and roſe ſuperior. to his evil 
fortune, are altogether without example.—We 
ſhould have been happy to have had an opportu- 
nity of extolling his moderation, as well as his 
courage ; but, in this particular, impartiality ob- 
liges us to condemn his conduct. Exaſperated at 
the perſecuting ſpirit & his enemies, the dangers 
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and labours he had undergone, the blood and 
treaſure he had expended, and inceſſant bodily 
toils he was every day expoſed to, but above all 
at the exhauſted ſtate of his finances, he retaliated 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants of Saxony; who, 
as they were unconcerned in the war, ſhould 
have been exempted from its horrors. He de- 
clared he would no longer conſider Saxony as a 
depoſite, but as a conquered country; and he in- 
flicted ſome unbecoming ſeverities, to oblige the 
_ magiſtrates and chief inhabitants to draw upon 
their foreign correſpondents, for large ſums for 
his uſe.— Whether Saxony could be conſidered as 
a conquered country, or whether, conſidering it 
as ſuch, he would have been juſtified in his pro- 


ceedings, we ſhall not take upon us to diſcuſs : : 


but this we will venture to aſſert, that the pillage- 
ing of a whole people, is infinitely more cruel, and 
more deſerving of puniſhment, than the robbing 
of an individual; and that the maſſacre of thou- 
ſands, however dignified by the name of victory 
and conqueſt, is equally criminal with private 
murder. 
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| AMERICA» 


Expedition 


again ſt 


Louiſbourg. 


cers, that they adviſed the admiral to call a coun- 


army at Ticonderoga Frontenac and Fort du 
Dueſne talen. Tranſactions in the Eaſt-Indies— 

| Engagements between Pocock and d' Ache—Suc- 
ceſsful expedition to the coaſt of Africa. 


| Tur diſgrace which had hitherto attended our | 


arms in America, had excited the indignation, 
and rouſed the ſpirit of the people. The intrepid 
miniſter, who had the direction of the war, con- 
curred in cheriſhing this ſpirit ; and it was re- 
ſolved to change hands, and to employ other com- 
manders, both by ſea and land, in making a new 
attempt upon Louiſbourg. ; 
Ox the 19th of February, Admiral Boſcawen 3 
failed, with a powerful fleet of ſhips and tranſ- 
ports, from England to Halifax; from which 
place he failed, with 157 ſhips, great and ſmall, 3 
and about 14,000 land troops, under General 1 
Amherſt; and, on the 2d of June, appeared be- 
fore Louiſbourg. The French had raiſed batteries 
all along the coaſt, where a landing was practi- 
cable; and the ſurf was ſo great, that for fix 
days no boat could approach the ſhore. Thoſe 
obſtacles appeared ſo dreadſul to ſome of the offi. 


cil of war. Happily for his country, and his 
own reputation, he diſregarded this advice; and 
determined to avoid having recourſe to that bane 
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of all our national enterprizes. He was reſolved 
to land the troops at all events. F : 
O the 8th of June, the ſurf was a little aba- 
ted, and diſpoſitions were made for landing the 
troops in three diviſions. The left, which was 
deſtined to the real attack, was commanded by 
General Wolfe ; the diviſions 'in the center and 
right, were only intended to draw off the enemy's . 
attention, and to diſtract their defence. The 
boats now rowed briſkly towards the ſhore, while 
the frigates and armed floops kept up an inceſ- 
ſant fire upon the enemy. The French reſerved 
their fire till the Britiſh troops were near the 
ſhore, and then gave it in full effect, both from 
their cannon and muſketry ; but neither the flaugh-- - 
ter of men, the overſetting and wrecking of boats, 
nor the advantageous poſition of the enemy, could =” 
daunt the aſſailants. The gallant Wolfe was the 
foremoſt in this hot ſervice. He leaped into the 
ſurf, and his example was followed by his whole 


diviſion. Each encouraged his neighbour. Thoſe Tha . 8 4 


landed. 
who could not jump, waded aſhore; and at laſt 


the whole fell upon the enemy, and drove them 
. from their poſts ; upon which the other two di- 
viſions made good their landing, with far leſs loſs 


* 


than could have been expected. * 


TuE Chevalier Drucour, the governor of 1 | 
bourg, having received detachments into the town, 
deſtroyed his out- poſts, and prepared for a vigo- 
rous defence. The ſurf on the ſhore continu- 
ing, rendered it difficult to land the artillery and 
the implements neceſſary for the ſiege; and the 
French bad in the harbour of. Loutibourg, five 


. 
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men of war, who could bring all their artillery to 


axzzica. bear upon the approaches of the Britiſh troops. 


Thoſe difficulties were all ſurmounted by perſe. 
verance, intrepidity, and judgment. Gen. Wolfe, 
on the 22d of June, took from the enemy, a poſt 
called the light-houſe battery, by which he was 
enabled to annoy the enemy's ſhips, and the bat- 
teries on the other ſide of the harbour. On the 
25th, he filenced what was called the iſland bat- 
tery, which bore the hardeſt upon our forces. 
Notwithſtanding this, the enemy continued to 
make a brave reſiſtance ; but, on the 21ſt of 
July, a ſhell from the Britiſh batteries ſet fire to 
one of their ſhips, which immediately blew up, 


and two other men of war having caught the 
flame, were alſo deſtroyed. This loſs ſeemed to 


. damp the garriſon, and the admiral now thought 
it practicable to deſtroy the two remaining ſhips. 
To effect this, a detachment of about 600 ſeamen 
were ſent in boats, under the command of Cap- 
+ tains Laforey and Balfour, who executed their 
inſtructions with amazing intrepidity and ſuccels. 
They towed one of the ſhips out of the harbour, 
and burnt the other which ran aground. 
Uyox the ſucceſs of this ſpirited enterpriſe, a 
council of war was held within the place, and it 
was determined to treat about a capitulation. Dru- 
cour, at firſt, demanded the terms that were 
granted to the garriſon of St. Philip in Minorca ; 
but the Britiſh admiral and general, in a joint 
letter, informed him, that they were about to 
enter the harbour, and batter the town, in wich 
| caſe he muſt ſtand to all the bloody conſequences, 
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priſoners of war ; which they immediately did. 


A 


195 
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THE taking of this important place, reflected Garrison 


indelible diſgrace on the French government. 
Drucour, and the troops under his command, 
behaved with ſpirit; and though they were well 


provided with artillery, ſtores, and ammunition, 
yet the fortifications were ſhamefully neglected; 


and the French court had failed in all its promiſes 
to Drucour, of ſending him a force from Canada 
ſufficient to raiſe the ſiege. The harbour of Louiſ- 
bourg had always been a receptacle for the ene- 
my's privateers, who infeſted the North American 
ſeas, and the reduction of it gave infinite ſatisfac- 


tion to all the Britiſh colonies, The iſland of St. 


john, and all the French ſtations for carrying on 
their fiſhery, towards Gaſpeſie and the bay de 
Chaleurs, ſurrendered in conſequence of the tak- 
ing of Louiſbourg. e 

Wren the news of this important event arrived 
in Britain, it could ſcarcely be credited; ſo much 
had the public, of late years, been accuſtomed to 
miſcarriages in America. Indeed, the acquiſition 


of the place was not of greater ſervice than the 


ſpirit it raiſed in the people, who were now con- 
yinced, that the high ideas we had entertained of 
the French power had been the chief means of 


om country, and deprived of the ſtrongeſt, as 
vell as the moſt convenient place they held in 
America; for Louiſbourg was the place of rene 
dezvous for all their veſſels employed in the cod. 


dlhery, and all the troops they ſent to- Canada. 


their ſucceſs. They had been inſulted in their . 


ſurrenders. 
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Tx views of the Britiſh government were not 


confined to this object, however important it 
might be. It was judged expedient, if not ne. 


ceſſary, to drive the French from Ticonderoga, 


deemed their moſt impregnable paſs on the conti- 


nent of America, and Crown Point, which Licon. 


deroga covered. General Abercrombie, who had 
| ſucceeded Lord Loudon as commander in chief 


of the Britiſh forces in America, undertook this 


expedition. 


Ox the 5th of July, he embarked upon Lake 
George, with about 16, ooo troops, regulars and 
provincials, and a numerous well provided artil- 
lery ; and, next day, he effected his landing with- 
out oppoſition, the advanced guard of the French 
retiring at his approach. It is impoſlible to con- 


| vey to the reader, without he has been in Ame- 


Skirmiſh 
with the 


rica, a juſt idea of the face of the country, which 
lies between the place of landing and Ticonde- 
roga. It had, perhaps, never been trode by hu- 
man feet, if we except the ſavage, thinly ſcatter- 
ed, natives. The Britiſh troops had no direction 
for their march, but the quarters of the heavens ; 


and even theſe were intercepted by the trees of 


the woods through which they were obliged to 
paſs. No wonder, therefore, if both officers and 
men, who cannot be ſuppoſed to have been ver) 
expert aſtronomers, loſt their way in this more 
than bewildering march. The French advanced 


enemies ad- guard did the fame, and fell in with our forces: 


vanccd 


guard. 


A ſkirmiſh enſued, in which 300 French were 
killed, and 148 taken priſoners. But this ren- 
counter, though the Engliſh were victorious, col 
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them dear, for in that day they loſt the gallant 
Lord Howe. 

Tux name of this W 20 obliges us to in- 
terrupt our narrative to commemorate his virtues. 
He ſeemed formed, by nature, for all that was a- 
miable in ſociety, and great in war. While he 


iſſued the order, he ſet the example; and by his 


behaviour to his ſuperiors, he taught his inferiors 
their duty towards him. To great merit as an 


officer, he added great genius as a ſoldier. From 
the moment he landed in America, he reſolved to 


adapt himſelf to the ſervice he was engaged in, 
diſcouraging and difficult as it was, by retrench- 
ing in his own perſon every ſuperfluity that he was 
entitled to from his rank, either as a nobleman 
or an officer, even to the cutting off his hair. 
The common ſoldier ſaw him fare like himſelf ; 
nor did he ſeem to affect the leaſt pre-eminence, 
but in his forwardneſs to encounter danger, and 
endure fatigue. His officers and ſoldiers chear- 
fully obeyed the commander, becauſe they loved 
the man ; and indeed he appeared to be rather 


imitated, than obeyed, by all under his command. 


Tag Britiſh army, which had marched in four 
columns, appeared before Ticonderoga, on the 
28th of July. The fort is ſituated on an iſthmus 


between Lake George, and a gut which commu- 
nicates with Lake Champlain. The French had 


been appriſed of this expedition, and had omitted 


nothing to render the paſs impregnable. It was 
acceſſable only in front; where a large moraſs 


was to be paſſed, the vacuities of which were 


ſupplied by a fortification eight or ten feet high, 
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1958. well furniſhed with cannon, and lined by about 


. — 
nne. 5000 men. 


ITE engineer reconnoitred the ground accord- 
ing to General Abercrombie's order, and gave in 
his report, that he thought the entrenchments 

practicable by muſketry alone. This fatal report 
produced a reſolution, not to wait the arrival of 
the artillery, which, on account of the badneſs of 
the ground, could not be eafily brought up, but 
to attack the enemy immediately. This reſolu- 
tion was confirmed by a rumour, that the French 
were about to be joined with 3000 troops, who 
were on their march to Ticonderoga. 

TAE attack was made with that vigour and 
intrepidity peculiar to Britiſh troops; and they 
performed every thing but impoſſibilities. The 
paſs was not only fortified, as already deſcribed, 
but ſhut up with vaſt trees felled down with their 
leaves towards the aſſailants, ſo as both to conceal 

and favour the French. They marched up to 
the attack with an undaunted reſolution, and ſuſ- 
tained a moſt dreadful fire without flinching. The 
The Britih enemy, ſecure in their intrenchments, deliberate- 
pulſed -—_ ly directed their fire, and the carnage of the Bri- 
great loſs. 41h troops. was horrible. The general, at laſt, 
convinced that the attempt was impracticable, or- 
dered a retreat, after loſing 2000 men, in killed, 
wounded, and taken priſoners, in the action, 
which laſted about four hours. The troops, on 
this unfortunate occaſion, behaved with the great- 
eſt intrepidity. Lord John Murray's highland regi- 
ment (the 42d) ſuffered greatly; above one-half 
of the private men, and twenty-five officers, were 

either killed on the ſpot, or deſperately wounded. 
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THERE was plainly a defe& of judgment in 


this precipitate attack ; but it is not to this day 
determined where the blame ought to lie. Ac- 
cording to the general's account, he was miſin- 


formed by the engineer. But ought he not per- 


ſonally to have reconnoitred the enemy's works, 
and not truſted entirely to the vague reports of 
his engineer ?—Would a Wolfe, a Ferdinand, or 
a Frederic, acted in that ungeneral-like manner? 
But, be this as it will, the retreat ſeems to have 
been the wiſeſt, as well as the moſt expeditious 
part of this enterpriſe ; for the Britiſh army re- 
gained their camp to the ſouthward of Lake 
George, on the evening after the action. 
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Jo compenſate in ſome meaſure for this unfor- 


tunate affair, Colonel Bradſtreet was ſent with 
3000 Provincials againſt Fort Frontenac, the gar- 
riſon of which was underſtood to be but weak. 
The great difficulty of this expedition, lay in the 
length of way which the army had to ſurmount, 
before they could come at their object. At laſt, 
with aſtoniſhing perſeverance, the Colonel arrived 
at Oſwego, embarked on Lake Ontario, and, on 
the 2 5th of Auguſt, came before Fort Frontenac, 
which ſtands near the communication between 
that lake and the river St. Laurence. It could 
not be expected, that a place garriſoned as that 
was, only by 150 men, could make any conſi- 
derable reſiſtance. The colonel, two days after 
he came before it, took it, without the loſs of a 
man, and deſtroyed a large magazine of provi- 
3 that was to have ſupplied their ſouthern forts. 
Nine armed floops were alſo taken and burnt, and 


Fort Fron- 
tenac taken. 
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1758. the fort was deſtroyed, becauſe, as matters were 


a,. then circumſtanced, it would have been ſacrificing 
men to have left a garriſon within a place at ſuch 
a diſtance from our own eſtabliſhments. 


Expedition THE execution of the expedition intended a- 
_ againſt Fort 


du Queſue. gainſt Fort du Queine was committed to General 
Forbes, an officer of great experience, who had 


been tutored in the art of war by General Camp- 
been preſent at moſt of the conſiderable actions in 
a ſpacious field to diſplay his talents. This en- 


and the failings of his predeceſſors contributed to 
render the general more cautious and circumſpet. 


dock. — He marched from Philadelphia, with a 


country, intricate and unknown, and infeſted on 

every ſide by the enemy's Indians. Major Grant, 

with a body of Highlanders and Provincials, as 

being molt proper tor that ſervice, had the com- 

mand of the advanced guard, which conſiſted of 

about 800 men ; but advancing too near the fort, 
probably with an intention of ſurpriſing it, he 

wWas defeated and taken priſoner by the garriſon. 

The fort a- The main body of the army coming up, the gar- 
—_— riſon, which did not exceed 500 men, after da- 
. maging their works, fell down the Ohio, and 
left the general to enter the place. The fort was 
repaired, and the name changed, with an obvi- 


5 © ous propriety, to that of Pittſburg.— The general 


bell, who loſt his life at Fontenoy, and who had 
Europe during the preceding war. He had now 
terpriſe had hitherto been fatal to our troops; 


He particularly adverted to thoſe deficiencies which 
had occaſioned the fall of the unfortunate Brad- 


conſiderable army, through a prodigious track of 
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returned to Philadelphia; but did not long ſurvive 
his ſucceſs, his conſtitution having been exhauſted 
by the incredible fatigues of the ſervice. 


, THovecn the ſucceſſes of the Britiſh arms in 


America this year were neither ſtriking nor ſplen- 
did, they were ſolid and advantageous. The ſe- 
curity of our back ſettlements, which was the 


primary object of the war on our part, was effect- 


ed; and the enemy, by the loſs of Louiſbourg, 
which may be termed the American Dunkirk, 
was deprived of the ſource of all their ſupplies; 
and their other ſettlements were now open and 
expoſed to the attacks of the Britiſh forces, 


Tux tranſactions of the war in the Taſt.-Indies 
were chequered with various ſucceſs. The French 
had ſent a conſiderable reinforcement, under the 


command of General Lally, an officer of Iriſh ex- 


traction, from whoſe great experience ſanguine 


hopes were conceived. Lally, though one of the 


braveſt ſoldiers m the French ſervice, was the 
moſt unfit man in the world to be connected with 
a trading company. He was proud, fierce, and 
precipitate; and there was a mixture of avarice in 
his diſpoſition, which tempted him to ſhare in 
their gain. Bred up to arms from his earlieſt 
youth, he carried the ſpirit of diſcipline to a faulty 
extreme, even in this country, where the nature 
of the ſervice required its relaxation.—-They had 
likewiſe fitted out a new armament under M, 
d' Ache, who commanded their marine. 
ApuiRAl. Pocock, who had ſucceeded Admi- 


ral Watſon, was reinforced in the heginning of 
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the year with ſeveral ſhips under 1 
Stevens. Upon this junction, he immediately 
ſailed in queſt of the French fleet, whom he diſ. 


covered, on the 29th of March, in the road of 


Fort St. David. It, conſiſted of eight ſhips of the 
line, and a frigate. They immediately ſtood out 
to ſea, and formed the line of battle ; and Pocock, 
whoſe fleet conſiſted only of ſeven ſhips, fol- 
lowed their example, and, bearing down upon 
M. d' Ache, began the engagement. The action 


was ſupported with great warmth for two hours, 
when the French commodore ſheered off. Being 
afterwards joined by two more ſhips of war, be 
again ſhowed an inclination to renew the engage- 


ment. But this was merely to amuſe the Britiſh 


admiral ; for, in the night, they made no ſignal, 
nor ſhowed any lights, and next morning they 


were not to be ſcen.— Three of Admiral Pocock's 


. captains miſbehaved in this engagement. They 
had acquired immenſe riches, which they were 
impatient to enjoy in their country; and this 


impatience might en relax their attention to 
diſcipline. 
LALLY, in the mean time, had landed his 
troops at Pondicherry, and laid fiege to Fort St. 
David, while the ſquadron blocked it up by ſea. 
The garriſon, being deſtitute of proviſions and 
freſh water, ſurrendered in twelve days, after 


having ſuſtained a ſevere bombardment. —Admi- 


ral Pocock, having repaired his ſhips, went again 


in queſt of the French ſquadron, whom he came 
up with on the 3d of Auguſt. They would will- 
ingly have avoided coming to an engagement; 
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but finding that impracticable, they maintained a 
running fight for near an hour, when they crowd- 
ed all their ſail, put before the wind, and eſcaped 
into the road of Pondicherry. The loſs of the 
French, in this action, amounted to 540 in killed 


and wounded ; and that of the Engliſh did not 33 and 


exceed 146. D' Ache's ſquadron was likewiſe ſo 
much damaged, that, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, he ſailed to the iſle of Bourbon, in order 
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Second en- 
gagement 
between 


Ache. 


to refit; leaving the command of the Indian ſcas 


to Pocock, whoſe fleet, in point of number, men, 
and weight of metal, was infinitely inferior to the 
French. 


LALLY was deſtitute of proviſions, money, and 


almoſt every thing, excepting men, that could 

give ſucceſs to his operations. In order to ſup- 
ply himſelf, he demanded a ſum from an Indian 
potentate, called the King of Tanjour; and his 
requeſt being rejeQed, he beſieged that prince's 


capital; but was driven from it, though it was 
little better than an open place, through the bra- 


very of ſome Britiſh gunners. He arrived at 
Pondicherry about the end of September, where 


we ſhall leave him making preparations for the 


ſiege of Madraſs or Fort George. 


W are now to give an account of an expedi- 
tion to the coaſt of Africa.—Mr. Cumming, a 
Quaker, having made a voyage to Portenderrick, 
in the character of a merchant, became perſonally 
acquainted with the Mooriſh King of Legibelli. 
Being an intelligent and ſenſible man, he availed 
bimſelf of this pꝓrince's prepoſizſiion in favour of 
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particularly of the nature, extent, and importance 
of the gum trade, and alſo the fituation and 


- 


Expedition 
againſt Se- 
negal. 


of the river Senegal, on the 24th of April. The 


Goree; but, from the inſufficiency of their force, 


the poſſeſſion of the French. The Britiſh miniſter 


was ſenſible of this, and ſent out a ſmall ſquadron 


pieces of cannon and eight mortars. 


ineffectual attempt to diſpute the paſſage of the 


agreeable to the religious tenets of the projector, 
without ſpilling a ſingle drop of human blood.— 
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the Engliſh, and his diſlike of the French, whom 
he wiſhed to drive from their ſettlements on the 
river Senegal. Mr. Cumming informed himſelf 


ſtrength of the French forts on that coaſt; and, on 
his return to England, communicated his obſerva. 
tions and project to the board of trade. The 
miniſtry approved, and finally adopted his plan, 
After a conſiderable delay, a ſmall ſquadron 
was fitted out, conſiſting of three ſhips of war, a 
loop, and three bufles. They had on board 
200 marines, a detachment of matroſles, and ten 


Tris ſmall ſquadron, under the auſpices of 
friend Cumming, came to an anchor in the mouth 


French governor of Fort Louis, after making an 
bar, ſurrendered; and the inhabitants of the town 
of Senegal ſwore allegiance to his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty. This important conqueſt was atchieved, 
The fleet now proceeded to attack the iſland of 
the attempt miſcarried. 


Our ſucceſs on the African coaſt was ſtill in- 
complete, while the iſland of Goree remained in 


of four ſhips of the line, two frigates, and two 
bomb-ketches, under the command of Commo- 
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dore Keppel, with 600 land forces undi. Colo- 


nel Worge. On the 28th of December, the 
commodore brought his ſhips a- breaſt of the 


fort of St. Michael, when a terrible cannonading 


enſued, in which above 100 of the Engliſh were 
killed or wounded. The French garriſon, tho” 
they loſt not a man, were ſo intimidated by the 
fire from the ſhips, that they ſurrendered in a 


AFRICA, 


Goree ta- 
ken. 


very ſhort time. A detachment of marines was 


landed, who took poſſeſſion of the iſland, and 
hoiſted the Britiſh flag on the caſtle of St. Mi- 
enget. 


Commorore Keppel, having left a ſufficient 


garriſon in this place, and reinforced that at Sene- 
gal, returned to England. — The Litchfield man 
of war of 50 guns, a tranſport, and a bomb- 
ketch, belonging to this ſquadron, were, on their 
outward paſſage, wrecked on the coaſt of Barbary. 
One hundred and thirty of the crew were drown- 
ed. The remaining part reached the inhoſpitable 
hore, where they ſuffered great hardſhips, and 
| were enſlaved by the Emperor of Morocco, at 
that time our ally; nor were they delivered from 
their captivity, till ranſomed by the King of Great 
Britain, 
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een INV: 
| Detached naval tranſattions in the year 1758. 


TI maſterly ſtrokes of conduct, and the in- 
trepidity of commanders, are not confined to 
powerful fleets, or numerous armies. A greater 
degree of ſagacity, reſolution, and preſence of 
mind, is often diſplayed in a petty engagement, 
than in the moſt momentous enterpriſes. The 
generality of people, indeed, conſidering more 
the greatneſs of the event, than the ſpirit of the 
action, are apt to paſs over thoſe matters ſlightly, 
which are atchieved by a perſon of little note. 
Captivated by the whiſtling of a name,“ they 
confine military merit to a particular rank ; while 
it is often more conſpicuous in the heutenant of a 
ſmall frigate, or the leader of a foraging party, 
than in the admiral of a numerous fleet, or a ge- 
neraliſſimo. „ 
Tuo the particular exploits of ſeparate 
commanders at ſea are properly unconnected with 
the plan of general hiſtory ; yet, in relating the 
_ events of this period, it would be ungenerous not 
to do juſtice to the actions of thoſe gallant men 
who have deſerved ſo well of their country.— 
Io enter into a particular and chronological ſeries 
| of naval events, would far exceed the limits of our 
undertaking; and there is a ſameneſs in moſt ſea 
engagements, which would render ſuch a detail 
tedious and diſagreeable. We hayg endeavoured 
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0 ſelect the tranſactions of greateſt Lelebfity and 1758. 
to narrate them nearly in the order in which they conorr. 5 
happened. | 

Tur war was pretty far advanced before our 
Ws commanders began to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves; and Hawke and Boſcawen were the firſt 
who wiped off the diſgrace which the miſbeha- 
viour of Byng had throun upon the Britiſh flag. —_—_— 10 
We have already related the ſucceſsful opera- N 
tions of the latter againſt Louiſbourg, and will 280 
now proceed to give an account of a tranſaction, 
which was in ſome degree connected with them. 
Taz French fleet, which had protected Louiſe 
bourg the preceding year, had returned ta France 
in a ſhattered condition. To prevent their ;gets 
ting back to that important ſtation, i two ' fleets 
were diſpatched, to block up the French harbours 
in the bay of Biſcay, and in the Mediterranean. 
The firſt was commanded by Sir Edward n 
the latter by Admiral Oſborne. 

O the 28th of February, Admiral 4 
who had been for ſome time watching the French fleet; 
fleet in Toulon harbour, fell in with Monſ. du 
Queſne in the Foudroyant of 80 guns, attended 
by the Orphee of 64, the Oriflamme of 50, and 
Pleiade of 24, as they were ſailing from that port, 
in order to reinforce the ſquadron under M. de 
la Clue, at Carthagena. On ſinding themſelves in 
the midſt of 'Oſborne's fleet, the French ſquadron; | 
immediately diſperſed, and took different courſes, 
and were as immediately purſued by detachments 
from the Britiſh fleet. The Pleiade, being an 

| excellent * eſcaped. The Oriſlamme was run 

| "'E. E 


by 
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1758. aſhore, by the Monarch and Montague, under 
TE x. the caſtle of Aiglos, and ſaved only by the reſpe& 

| which the Engliſh had for the neutrality of the 
Spaniards. The Orphee was purſued by the Re- 

1 -venge and Berwick, and taken, by the firſt of 
„ _ - theſe ſhips, in ſight of Carthagena. The Fou- 

droyant was chaſed by the Monmouth, Swiftſure, 

and Hampton-Court. About ſeven in the morn. 

Ing, the Monmouth and Foudroyant began to en- 

gage, the reſt of the fleet not having come up. 

There was a very great diſproportion between the 
two ſhips. The Foudroyant had one thouſand 
Pf Engage- men on board, and mounted 80 guns, 42 and 
ment che 22 pounders; the Monmouth mounted ſixty. four 


tween the 
Monmouth 12 and 24 pounders, and had only 470 men.— 


2 A notion had long prevailed, that the ſuperior 
weight of metal which the French ſhips carry, ren- 
dered them an overmatch for the Britiſn, even 
for thoſe of an equal number of guns. It was 
the apprehenſion of this, that had made Admiral 
Byng decline fighting Galliſſoniere in the Fou- 

diroyant. Gardiner, who at that time was cap- 

tain of the Ramillies, publicly declared, that he 
ſhould not be afraid to fight the Foudroyant in an 

. Engliſh 70 or 64 gun ſhip. On the preſent oc- 
caſion he was as good as his word. He brought 
his ſhip within piſtol-ſhot of the enemy, and the 

action was ſuſtained with great fury on both ſides. 
About nine o'clock, the gallant Gardiner Joſt his 

life: but the fight was ſtill continued, with un- 
abating vigour, by his firſt lieutenant Carket; and 
the Foudroyant, after having loſt two of her maſts, 


* ome 200 of ber 1 men killed, was oe to 


8 : 4 


* 
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firike. Juſt before the Foudroyant Sick; the 1758 
Swiftſure came up; but though a ſuperior ſhip to ,,,,,.c. 
the Monmouth, Monſ. du Queſne would acknow- 
ledge no other conqueror but Carket, to whom 
he politely delivered his ſword.——lt appeared, up- 
on an admeaſurement, that the Foudroyant, ex- 
duſive of her vaſt ſuperiority in weight of metal 
and number of guns, was as broad as an Engliſh ; 
firſt-rate, and 12 feet longer.—This action ſilen- 

ced the ridiculous boaſts of the French, and put 
a ſtop to the cuſtom which ſome of our cautious 
commanders had adopted, of calculating their 
comparative weight of metal before they ventured 
to engage. 

TE ſame ſu be in point of {kill and re- 
ſolution, attended the Britiſh mariners in other 

parts of the globe. Several gallant actions, 


„»The following inſtance of deſperate courage is too remarkable to Tanks 
be paſſed over. The Terrible privateer, of 26 guns, and 200 men, com- between the 
manded by Captain Death, attacked a large French ſhip from St. Do- Terrible and 
mingo, and took her, after an obſtinate engagement, in which his own n 
brother and 16 men were killed. Having ſecured this valuable prize 

with 40 of his men, he directed his courſe to England. On the fourth 

day, he fell in with the Vengeance privateer, of 36 guns, and 360 men, 

belonging to St. Malo. The prize was ſoon retaken, and both ſhips 

bore down upon the Terrible, whoſe main-maſt was ſhot away by the 2 
firſt broadſide. The engagement was ſhort, but perhaps the moſt deſ- 

perate and furious that ever happened. The French captain and his 

ſecond, with 1 50 of his men, were killed; and the brave Captain 

Death, all his officers except one, and almoſt the whole of his crew; 

ſhared the ſame fate. When the Terrible was boarded by the enemy, 

they found only twentysſix perſons alive, all of whom were deſpe- : 
rately wounded ; arid the ſhip itſelf was ſo ſhattered, that ſhe was with 
difficulty kept above water. 'The Vengeance was nearly in the ſame 
condition ; and' both ſhips made ſhift to reach St. Malo, where they 
preſented a ſcene of blood and deſolation, which could not fail of ex- 

citing terror and aſtoniſhment —It may perhaps appear trifling to take _ .. 
| notice of the ſingular combination of names belonging to the Engliſk ER =_ 


. 
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22 worthy of being recorded, were performed in the 
anzzca. Weſt-Indies. Captain Forreſt in the Auguſta, 
attended by the Dreadnought, Captain Suckling, 
and the Edinburgh, Captain Langdon, had for 
ſome weeks blocked up a numerous fleet of French 
ſhips who lay at Cape Francois. The French 
commander, piqued at being thus inſulted by fo 
ſmall a ſquadron, reſolved to give them battle, 
and uſed every precaution to render the deſtruc- 
tion of ſo puny a foe inevitable. His ſquadron 
conſiſted of four ſhips of the line and three fri. 
gates, well manned, with ſoldiers on board, and 
their full compliment of guns. Forreſt, perceiv. 
_ Evgage- ing the French fleet advance, held a ſhort ſpirited 


ment be- 


1 conſultation with his two captains; the reſult of 
tain For- 


* Accordingly, he bore down on them, and came 


Francois. to action about four in the afternoon. The en- 
gagement was very hot for two hours and a half, 
and the French having loſt 300 men, and as ma- 
ny wounded, were beat back to their harbour. 
They had, however, according to their uſual cu- 
I ſtom, diſabled the Engliſh ſhips ſo much in their 
_ © rigging, that they were rendered incapable of pur- 
; ſuing them. 


playing his courage and ſagacity. Receiving in- 
telligence that a numerous fleet of French ſhips 
were ready to fail for Europe, he went in purſuit 
of them; and, in order to avoid diſcovery, diſ- 


|  privateer, the Terrible, equipped at See ade by 
Captain Death, whoſe lieutenant was s called Devil, and who had one 
— for his ſurgeon, 


reſt and the Which was, immediately to attack the enemy. 


Captain Forreſt had another opportunity of dif- 
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gulled his ſhip, and hoiſted Dutch colours. When 22 
he came up with them, he kept aloof, and avoid- Annen. 
ed the appearance of giving chace; but, on the 
approach of night, purſued them with all the ſail 
he could crowd. About ten o' clock, he overtook Captain 
the ſternmoſt veſſel, which immediately ſubmitted; _ 
and having manned this veſſel with thirty-five of 22 5 
his own crew, he ordered her to ſtand for the noma 
harbour of Petite Goave, and to intercept any 

veſſels that might attempt to reach it. He then 

made fail after the French fleet, and, coming up 
with them by day-break, he fired at them all, as 
he could bring his guns to bear. They made a 
ſhew of reſiſtance ; but three of them being ſe- 
cured, they were employed in taking the other 
five veſſels, not one of which eſcaped. They 

were carried in to Jamaica, where the conduct 
and courage of the captors were rewarded by the 
fale of their rich cargoes. 
On the 29th of May, Captain Dennis, of the vx. 

Dorſet of 64 guns, and 520 men, engaged the 
\ Raiſonable, a French 64 gun ſhip, with 630 men 
on board, commanded by the Prince de Mom- 
bazon, who, after having 61 men killed, and 2 
100 wounded, ſtruck to Captain Dennis, whoſe 
loſs was only 15 men killed, and 21 wounded. 

Many more gallant actions were atchieved in 
the courſe of this year, by our naval commanders. 
The names of Lockhart, Tyrrel, &c. were emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed. The Britiſh flag was. reſtor= 
ed to its ancient dignity ; and our fleets, no longer 
+ confined in our ports to wait the deluſive mo- 


tions of French armaments, and French prepara- 


— 
AURO R. 


178. tions 
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, were permitted to carry their power into * 
ocean. 


» »The following i is a liſt of the principal ſhips which were taken 


from the French: 
Ships. 


Foudroyant 


Eſperance 
Alcide 
Lys 
Orpheus 
Raiſonable 
Arc-en-ciecl 


Duc d'Aquitain 


Aquillon 
Royal Chariot 
Hermione 
Mclampe 
Emerald 
Nymph 
Brune 


Galatea 


784 


By whene taken. 
Ramillies, Captain Gardiner 
Orford 


Admiral Boſcawen 


Adi! Oſborne 


Dorſet 
Litchfield 


Eagle 


Antelope 
Torbay 


Unicorn 


Tartar, Captain Lockhart 
Southampton 


Hampton- Court =” — 


Huſſar 
Eſſex 


| Beſides a great many more that were funk or otherwiſe defrayed, 
The following Engliſh ſhips were taken by the French: 


Warwick 
Greenwich 


Winchelſea 


The Mars of 66, the Tilbury of 60, and the Invincible of 74 guns. 
were loſt. —On the 13th of April, the Prince George of 80 guns, 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Broderic, in his paſſage to the Mediter- 
ranean, took fire, and notwithſtanding every endeavour to extinguiſh 
the flames, the veſſel was burnt down to the water edge, and the re- 
maining part funk. Out of 800 men, only 3oo were ſaved; and the 
admiral, after int abore an BR was taken up by the boat of 2 
. merchant ſhip. 


60 


. - 


— 


— 


650 


Balance in favour of the Engliſh, 


8. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Situation and reſources of the contending powers—— 
Prince Ferdinand defeated at Bergen—Succeſsful 
operations of the French army— Battle of Minden 
—Gallant exploits of the Hereditary Prince of 

Brunſwick Munſter ſurrenders to the allies. 


The affairs of Germany ſtill carried the fame 275%; 
uncertain and undeciſive appearance. The vic- o. 
tories and defeats, which both parties had reci- 
procally gained and ſuffered, were productive of 

no conſequences, The deſtruction and plunder- 

ing of numberleſs towns, the ſpilling of a prodi- 

gious quantity of blood, and the vaſt expences 
which fell upon all, far from exciting a deſire of 
accommodation, ſerved only to confirm the ani- 
moſity of the belligerent powers. Both parties Tye pro- 
ſeemed intent on revenge, and the proſpect of Pas far 
peace was farther removed than ever. The neu- removed. 
tral powers with-held their mediation ; and the 
contending ones were actuated by motives of con- 
veniency, as well as reſentment, The impending 

death of the Spaniſh monarch would in all pro- 
bability involve the ſouthern parts of Europe in 

the war, and conſequently give a new turn to the 
face of affairs, in which all parties expected to 

find an advantage. The great exertions made on 

both ſides, far from exhauſting, ſeemed ſcarcely 

to have diminiſhed their ſtrength ; and whatever 

- difficulties might have occurred in raiſing ſupplies 
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of mehey and of men, they were apparently ſur. 
mounted before the opening of the campaign. 
Tux ſituation of the Pruſſian monarch, not. 
withſtanding: its favourable aſpect, was in reality 
far from being deſirable. The whole kingdom 
of Pruſſia was ſtill in the hands of the Ruſſians, 


and the dutchy of Cleves was held by the French, 


The fine armies with which he had performed 


ſuch wonders, were now no more; nor was he 


longer aſſiſted by the counſels of thoſe able ge. 


nerals, whom fatigue, diſeaſes, and the fate of 


war, had carried off; and it was but a ſmall com. 
fort to him, that his enemies were as much dif- 
treſſed as he was.—Theſe diſadvantages, how. 
ever, were in ſome meaſure balanced by the pol- 
ſeſſion of Saxony, and the annual ſubſidy from 
Great Britain; but though he could raiſe money, 
he could not re-animate men.—The court of 
Vienna, though deficient in pecuniary funds, found 
reſources in the fertility of its provinces, and in 
the number and attachment of its ſubjects. No 


people in Europe more highly honour, or more 


chearfully acquieſce in the diſpoſitions of their 
ſovereign, than the Auſtrians; and, when pay 
cannot be afforded, they willingly contribute free 
quarters for the ſubſiſtence of the army. — The 


Cuxarina continued true to her reſentments againſt 
the Pruſſian monarch, and her deſire of obtaining 


2 permanent intereſt in the German empire; and, 
though her ſubſidies were ill paid, ſhe ſtill per- 
ſiſted in purſuing thoſe favourite aims. Sweden 


ſtill kept up a ſhew of hoſtility againſt his Pruſ- 
ſian Majeſty; but her efforts were, as before, in- 
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| gonſiderable and inglorious. France, though her 


finances were apparently exhauſted, and her com- 
merce abridged, maintained a reſolute counte- 


faid to prevail in that kingdom, was found to be 
little more than a fiction, invented by the court, 
to prevail with its ſubje&s to repleniſh the royal 
coffers. —Holland ſtill preſerved the ſame intereſt- 


had prompted ſome of her ſubjects to carry on 
the trade of France in their bottoms, which ſub- 
jected them to frequent captures from the Engliſh 
men of war and privateers. Loud complaints were 
made by the Dutch at this outrage, which they 
repreſented as a violation of the law of nations; 
Little attention was paid to thoſe complaints, and 
the two nations were inflamed againſt each other 
with the moſt bitter animoſity. The diſpute, hows 
ever, ceaſed by the deſtruction of its object, the 
French trade becoming too inconſiderable to afford 
any advantage. 

THE allied troops under Prince Ferdinand, 
ſtrengthened by freſh reinforcements from Britain, 
and augmented by German recruits, were ſup- 
plied with every convenience and neceſſary which 
might enable and encourage them to face their 
enemies. They were in a great meaſure deprived 
of theſe advantages, by the unjuſt proceeding of 
the French, in ſeizing of Francfort, a neutral city. 


forcement and ſupply ; and it maintained their 
6 N , D . | 
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nance. The general bankruptcy which was then 


ed and contemptible neutrality. The love of gain 


By this ſtep, the French army ſecured the courſe 
of the Maine and the Rhine, and could, without 
difficulty or danger, receive every kind of rein- 
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communication with the chain formed by the 
Auſtrians, and the army of the empire, from which 


they derived a conſiderable advantage. 


the village of Bergen, between Francfort and 
Hanau. They were commanded by the Duke 


SENSIBLE of their advantageous ſituation, the 
great object of Prince Ferdinand was to drive the 
French from Francfort. Accordingly, having af. 
ſembled all his forces, to the amount of 40,000, 
he came in fight of the enemy on the 13th of 
April, whom he found ſtrongly encamped about 


de Broglio, eſteemed one of the beſt officers in 


Battle of 
Bergen. 


France. His ſituation was ſuch, that he could 
only be attacked through the village, his centre 
and flanks being perfectly ſecure. The attack 
was begun about ten in the morning, and was 


ſuſtained with great alacrity for the ſpace of two 


hours, during which time the allies were three 
times repulſed. Finding that little impreſſion was 
made upon the French poſts, and that his own 


troops ſuffered greatly, Prince Ferdinand's chief 
conſideration was, how to retreat with honour and 


ſafety, in the ſight of a ſuperior enemy. Night 
was the only means to cover ſuch a retreat, and 


the day was not yet above half ſpent. In this 


embarraſſment, his Serene Highneſs made ſuch 
movements, as indicated a reſolution of renewing 
the battle with redoubled vigour. By this means, 


the French were amuſed during the remaining 
part of the day; and night ſecured to the allies, 


an eaſy, ſafe, and regular retreat to Windeken, 
with the loſs of five pieces of cannon, and about 
2000 men, including the Prince of ſenders: 


\. Who fell in the action. 
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Prince Ferdinand, were eminently diſplayed in this Wee 
engagement; but, though the allies preſerved 
their reputation, the conſequences of this battle 

| were as ruinous to them, as they were advanta- 
geous to the French. The latter ſtill Kept poſe 
ſeſſion of Francfort, and all advantages they 
drew from that ſituation ; and the former were 
reduced to act only on the defenſive, for a long 
time after, 

Taz French army, elated by their ſucceſs at 
Bergen, adyanced with great vivacity ; and Prince 
Ferdinand, finding himſelf inferior to the united 
forces of the enemy, retired as they advanced, 
after having left ſtrong garriſons in Lipſtadt, Ret- 
berg, Munſter, and Minden. The progreſs of 
the French arms was but little retarded by theſe 
_ obſtacles. Retberg was ſurpriſed, Lipſtadt was 
blockaded, and Minden was taken by aſſault. Ge- 
neral d' Armentieres beſieged and made himſelf 


maſter of Weſel, where the garriſon of 4000 men . 
were made priſoners of war. In ſhort, the pro- Rapid pro- 


greſs of the 


greſs of the French was ſo rapid, that they laok- French ar- 
ed upon the conqueſt of Hanover as an event not 
to be doubted of ; and the moſt ſenſible people 
nin England were not of a different opinion. The 
archives, and moſt of the valuable effects of that 
electorate, were ſent to Stade; and the diſpoſition 
of the French army near Minden, was ſuch as 
encouraged them to boaſt, and believe, that the 
allied army under Prince Ferdinand would lay 
down its arms without a ſtroke. They were then, 
p03 
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encamped in a very advantageous ſituation at Pe- 
terſhagen, about nine miles from the French. 

A battle was the only means to prevent the e. 
nemy from taking their winter-quarters in Hano- 


ver; and to attack them in their then ſituation, 


was impracticable. Stratagem was to ſupply the 


place of ſtrength ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that 


the operations of Prince Ferdinand were maſterly. 


 Manceuvre 
of Prirce 


Ferdinand. 


Cool and deliberate, he perſiſted ſteadily in his 


own plan, and was always ready to take any ad- 


vantage that might offer. 
On the 28th of July, he detached the Heredi. 


tary Prince of Brunſwic with 6000 men, to make 
a compals towards the enemy? s left flank, and to 


cut off their communication with Paderborn. On 
the 29th, Prince Ferdinand forſook his camp on 
the Weſer, and marched to the right ; leaving a 


ſtrong body of troops, under General Wangen - 


heim, intrenched on the borders of that river, 


and it was evident, that the defeat of any one of 


and ſupported by a confiderable artillery. The 
allied army was now divided into three bodies ; 


them muſt decide the fate of the other two. The 


French generals gave compleatly into the ſnare 


that was laid for them. Nothing appeared more 
eaſy, than to defeat the body under Wangenheim, 
by which Prince Ferdinand muſt be cut off from 


all communication with the Weſer, and be there- 


by compelled to ſurrender at diſcretion. This 
was deemed the more practicable, as Prince Fer- 
dinand, with the diviſion under his command, 


was then ſuppoſed to be at Hillen, a village at a 
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conſiderable diſtance, by which poſition the French 
were in hopes of cutting off his communication 
with Wangenheim's corps. Early on the 1ſt of Au- 
guſt, the French left their advantageous polt near 
Minden, and advanced in eight columns to attack 
the allied army. The Duke de Broglio was to 
lead the attack ; and he marched on, with the ut- 
moſt aſſurance of having a cheap conqueſt over 
the diviſion under Wangenheim : but, gaining 
ſome heights, he was aſtoniſhed, when, inſtead of 
a few poſts weakly guarded, he beheld the whole 
allied army drawn up in excellent order, ſo as to 
form in fact but one body. This was an unex- 
pected ſtroke : but he had advanced too far to 
retreat without fighting ; and the diſpoſition of his 
army was ſuch, as indicated that they did not ex- 
pect to fight at all, their c center being compoſed 
of their cavalry. a 

Tre Engliſh infantry had at once the poſt of 
danger and of glory. They were attacked by the 
French cavalry, which were deemed to be irreſiſt- 
able, and were ſupported by their infantry on the 
tanks ; but nothing could withſtand the addreſs, 
courage, and intrepidity of the Britiſh infantry, 
ſupported by a few corps of Hanoverians. Their 
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Minden or 
Thorn- 
hauſen. 


boaſted cavalry gave way before the regiments of 


Kingſley and Waldegrave; and there was ſcarce a 
muſket in? the Britiſh army, which was not filled 
with the blood of their enemies; ſo effectually did 
they uſe theic bayonets. As ſoon as the French 
began to fly, the Prince ſent orders to Lord 
George Sackville, who commanded the cavalry, 
to advance, and compleat the rout. Theſe or- 


. 
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ders were but ill obeyed. Whether they were 


Evroes. contradictory, or unintelligible, is yet a point to 


be determined. Certain it is, that while the Bri. 


tiſh general was coolly waiting for an explanation, 


the critical moment was permitted to paſs away, 
and the French made good their retreat to Min. 
den, without being ſo totally defeated, as they 
mult have been, had the Britiſh cavalry acted *.—, 


„This is one of thole dithicult and delicate points, on which it is 
impoſſible to decide, without incurring the imputation of partiality. 
"The only method to avoid that imputation, is plainly to relate the 
fact as repreſented by the different parties, and to leave the reader to 
judge for himſelf.— The advocates of the Britiſh general, ſtate the 
tranſaction as follows: 

„ There had for ſome time ſubſiſted a coolneſs between the comman- 
der in chief and the Britiſh general. The penetrating eye, extenſive 
underſtanding, and inquiſitive ſpirit, of the Engliſhman, were by no 
means agreeable to the German, who was not e to have his 
opinions contraverted, or his plans diſapproved of. e had likewiſe 
exhibited ſome inſtances of a prying diſpoſition, and was conſidered as 
a check on the intereſted views of the commander in chief. Nothing 
therefore was more eagerly defired, than a plauſible pretence of remor- 
ing him from the bigh ſtation he filled. He was kept in the dark, as 
much as could be, with regard to the intended operations ; and omit- 
ted, as often as poſlible, from aſſiſting at the military councils. At 
laſt an opportunity preſented itſelf, for ruining him entirely in the opi- 
nion of his ſovereign and his countrymen. On the famous 1ſt day of 
Auguſt 1759, orders were ſent to him, ſo contradictory and unintelli- 
Eible, that it was impoſlible for him to avoid the ſnare. The ſcheme 
of the political German, was as ſucceſsful as he eould have wiſhed. 
The Engliſh: nation, who never ſcrutinize too deeply into matters of 
that nature, regarded the conduct of their general with abhorrence 
and deteſtation. He demanded a trial, in which, though he clearly 
proved that the orders could not poſſibly be complied with, without an 
explanation, he was found guilty of diſobedience, and adjudged unfit 
to ſerve his Majeſty in any military capacity u hatſoever.— To render 
his diſgrace more complete, his Majeſty ordered his name to be firuck 
out of the liſt of privy counſellors.” 


The partiſans of the German commander repreſent the affair in the 


following manner: 


The Engliſh general had for ſome time been ambitious of obtaining 
the ſupreme command, which he flattered himſelf he might caſily ar- 
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In the mean time, the detachment under the He- 1759. 
reditary Prince of Brunſwic, defeated a large bo- svn. 
dy of the French under the Duke de Briſac, and 
forced it to take refuge in Minden; by which the 
enemy loſt all their advantageous poſts upon the 
Weſer, and were obliged to reſign all the pro- Minden. 
miſing glories of the campaign. Their loſs on 
this occaſion amounted to about 75000 men, and 


that of the allies to about 2000, of whom 1200 
were Britiſh. 
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rive at, if he could make the German general obnoxious to his country- 
men, which he endeavoured to do by every artifice he could ule; 
Haughty and imperious in his temper, he could ill brook a ſuperior ; 
and, when he aſſiſted in directing the operations of the war, he con- 
ſtantly contradicted whatever was propoſed by the commander, and 
treated all his ſchemes with contempt, without ever offering any thing 
himſelf in their place. His cloquence and knowledge in the theory 
of war, enabled him to perform this with facility, the commander be- 
ing a thoughtful reſerved man, of few words, whoſe whole life had 
been ſpent in action, and who could more eaſily have executed than 
explained his deſigns. Thus counteracted in all his plans, the German 
general immediately wrote to his Britannic Majeſty, deſiring permiſſion, 
either to reſign his command, or to be relieved from this vexatious 
oppoſition. The Britiſh monarch was no ſtranger to the captious diſ- 
- poſition of his general; but, as his diſtinguiſhed rank and abilities 
rendered him of great importance in England, it was not quite ſo pro- 
per to remove him entirely from the command. He therefore gave the 
German general an unlimited power to carry on the war according to 
his own judgment, without conſulting or being liable to be oppoſed by 
any other perſon. Having received this enlargement of his authority, 
the German general planned his ſchemes, without conſulting any per- 
ſon; nor were they known till the moment of being put in execution, 
when he iſſued his orders with the peremptory preciſion of an abſolute = 
monarch. This was a galling circumſtance to the Engliſh general; 
whoſe high ſpirit was hurt, by being obliged to ſubmit to a perſon 
whom he held in contempt. He obeyed, however, in ſullen ſilence, 
reſolving, the firſt opportunity, to defeat his meaſures, as he could ro 
longer diſconcert his councils. The famous battle of Minden offered 
him an opportunity to attempt putting his deſigns in practice. The 
contradictory orders he received, he imagined would prove a ſufficient | 
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THz eclat attending this celebrated victory, made 
an impreſſion on the mind of his Britannic Ma. 


jeſty, which was by no means favourable for the 
noble Lord who that day commanded the Britiſh 
troops. Prince Ferdinand had, in an oblique man. 
ner, reflected upon his backwardneſs. Lord George 
inſiſted upon a trial, the event of which was un- 
favourable to his Lordſhip : he was declared in. 


capable of ſerving in any military command for 
the future; with what juſtice, let thoſe determine 


who at this day read it coolly and diſpaſſionately. 

WiTtnovurT derogating from the abilities of 
Prince Ferdinand, we may venture to affirm, that 
his glorious ſucceſs at the battle of Minden, was, 
in the main, owing to cauſes which he could not 
reaſonably foreſee. Thoſe who are converſant in 
hiſtory, know what a great ſhare fortune has in 


the moſt deciſive military operations, and how apt 


mankind are to attribute fortunate events to ſagaci- 


_ ous foreſight and wiſe diſpoſitions. The victory at 


Minden was one of thoſe haſty, but happy, pro- 
ductions * a next to enthuſiaſtic valour, and 


reaſon for his nod obeying them, and by that means defeat the mea- 
ſures of his commander. The extraordinary ſucceſs of the day diſap- 
Pointed him; and the battle, as it had been planned without his advice, 
was likewiſe gained without his aſſiſtance. Diſgrace ſucceeded diſap- 
pointment. He reſigned his command, returned to England, and de- 
manded a trial, which, though it cleared him from the imputation 
of cowardice, which had been raſhly laid to bis chm. was ſtill unfa- 
vourable to him in every other reſpeQ.” 


Both theſe accounts may be exaggerated. We live too near to ar- 


rive at the truth of facts, while the parties are living; and the reſpect 
due to high rank, and diſtinguiſhed abilities, precludes too haſty or too 
Taſh a concluſion. So that, aſter all, this matter (till remains a Point for 
ꝓoſterity to debate ** 
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owing to that rapidity of courage peculiar to the 1759- 


Britiſh, af which foreigners can have no idea, and ,,,.x; 


which ſets at nought all ſyſtems of war. The 
aſcribing the victory to accident, therefore, is no 
reflection on the general: his manceuvres were 
admirable; but no human foreſight could poſſibly 
have formed any plan for ſuch an improbable in- 
ſtance of bravery, as that which obtained it. 


Tux conſequences of the battle of Minden, were Conſequens 


: s of the 

by no means anſwerable to the amazing valour bale of 
. CES a inden, 

and conduct diſplayed in it. However ſplendid not very 
conſider- 


and honourable to the allies, laurels were almoſt e 
the only advantage reaped from the field of bat- 
tle. Prince Ferdinand obliged the French to re- 
tire towards Caſſel ; but it was the 11th of Sep- 
tember before the inconſiderable caſtle of Mar- 
bourg ſurrendered to the allies, after having kept 
| them at play ſo long, that, at the end of the 
campaign, the French found themſelves in a con- 
dition to begin another. The Hereditary Prince, 
ever active and enterpriſing, defeated a body of 
the enemy, killing a great number, and taking 
400 priſoners. Munſter, however, ſtill remained 
in their hands; and the Hanoverian general, Im- 
hoff, was detached by Prince Ferdinand, to beſiege 
it: but he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, by d' Ar- 
mentieres. | 
ConsIDERING the deſpondency and bad ſitua- 
tion of the French army, it is aſtoniſhing that the 
general of the allies did not improve the opportu- 
nity, which fortune, and the Britiſh valour, had 
thrown into his lap. Little advantage was gained 
by victory, and few misfortunes were ſuffered by 
E e 
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defeat; and, indeed, the ſucceſſes on either ſide, 


appeared as a compact, by which both engaged to 
loſe much, and gain little. 

Trxx Duke de Broglio, and Contades, recri- 
minated on each other. Broglio was acquitted by 
the public; but Contades, who was the favou- 
rite of Belleiſle, under whofe direction he acted, 
loſt all his reputation. D'Etrees, a general of 
greater experience and capacity than both, was 
ſent to their camp, to prevent an open rupture, 


and to reduce the troops, who held their generals 


in the utmoſt contempt, to their duty. This of- 
fice he executed, at the mortifying expence of 


ſerving under his giddy-headed inferiors.— The 


Duke de Broglio, however, by his influence at 


Verſailles, having got the better of his antagoniſt, 


acquired a marſhal's ſtaff, and the command of the 


army. 

NoTHninG material 3 between the two 
armies, while they lay encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of each other, for a confiderable time. 


- Munſter, after a long and obſtinate defence, ſur 


The He- 
reditary 
Prince ſur- 
priſes the 
Duke of 
Wirtem- 
burg. 


rendered on the 20th of November. 
Trax Duke of Wirtemburg, having recruited 


and augmented his troops, had taken poſſeſſion of 


- Fulda, The Hereditary Prince reſolved to beat 
up his quarters; *nd having ſelected a body of 


troops for that purpoſe, he began his march from 
Marbourg, early in the morning, on the 28th of 
November. On the 3oth, he arrived at Fulda, 
where the Duke of Wirtemburg, far from ex- 


pecting ſuch a viſit, had invited all the faſhionable 


people to a ſumptuous entertainment. The Prince, 
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after reconnoitring the avenues in perſon, took 1259. 
ſuch meaſures as totally diſconcerted their ſchemes, ,,,,,»x, 
both of war and diverſion. A body of the enemy, 
who were poſted on a plain before Fulda, re- 
tired with precipitation, and were driven through 
the town. Four battalions were defeated and 
taken; and the Duke himſelf, with the reſt of 
his forces, eſcaped with difficulty. 

THE rigours of the ſeaſon were now too ſevere. 
ly felt, to permit any vigorous exertions on either 
ſide. There was no longer a neceſſity for the 
allies to keep ſo large a body of troops in Weſt- 
phalia ; and Prince Ferdinand, adverting to the 
diſtreſſed ſituation of the Pruſſian monarch, de- 
tached 12,000 of his beſt men, under the Here- 
ditary Prince, to his aſſiſtance. They marched, Hereditary + 
in the depth of a ſevere ſeaſon, the diſtance of ang 


| : : | marches to 
zoo miles in fifteen days, without loſing a man **< «fit 


by ſickneſs or deſertion, and joined the King of Proſlan 

Pruſſia at Freyberg in Saxony. W 
BROGLIo, having received intelligence of the 

allied army being weakened by this detachment, 

determined to avail himſelf of it, and to diſtin- 

guiſh his entrance into command by an action of 

importance. Accordingly, on the 25th of De- 

cember, he marched to attack the allies; but 

found them ſo well prepared to receive him, that 

he thought proper to lay aſide his deſign, and 

nothing but a mutual cannonade enſued; then he 

| returned to his former quarters. — With this un- 


a ſucceſsful attempt, the operations of the French 
| army were terminated ; and the ſanguine hopes 
„wich France had entertained from this campaign, 
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were entirely blaſted. This difappoititment may 
be aſcribed to three cauſes; their unexpected and 
extraordinary defeat at Minden, the vigilance of 
Prince Ferdinand, and the bad conduct of their 


own commanders. 


Tux events of this campaign are a convincing 
proof, that victories do not decide the fate of 
nations. We have ſeen armies, after complete vic. 


| tory, obliged to act as if they had been defeated; 


and, after a defeat, taking an offenſive part with 


ſucceſs, and reaping all the fruits of the victory. 
For inſtance, the victory of Crevelt, could not 


enable Prince Ferdinand to defend the Rhine; the 


battle of Bergen, did not give M. Broglio an en. 


trance in Hanover; and the great victory at Min, 


den, did not drive the French from the Maine, 
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Prince Henry's expedition into Bohemia and Fran- 
conia Count Dohna ſuperſeded by Wedel, who is 
defeated by the Ruſſian.— Battle of Cunnerſdorf— 

Prince. Henry marches into Saxony, and defeats 
General Vehla—General Finck ſurrenders to the 
Auftrians—Prufſians defeated at Meifſen—Con- 
cluſion of the campaign. 
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TRE armies under the direction of his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, proceeded in their operations with vigour. 
On the 23d of February, his general, Woberſnow, 
marched into Poland with a ſtrong body of troops, 
deſtroyed ſeveral vaſt magazines belonging to the 
Ruſſians, and returned, without any loſs, into Si- 
leſia, on the 18th of April. 

lx the mean time, Prince Henry commanded Operations 
in Saxony; and his army entered Bohemia, in two 3 
columns, with great ſucceſs. General Hulſen, 

who commanded one of the columns, defeated a 

large body of Auſtrians at Paſberg, and made a- 

bout 2000 priſoners, with the loſs of only 70 men; 

while the other column penetrated as far as Lo- 
boſchutz and Leimeritz; and both returned to 
Saxony, with hoſtages for the contributions they 

had exacted. Soon after this, the Prince entered 
Franconia by the way of Hoff, and defeated a 

body of Auſtrians and Imperialiſts under General 
Macquire. The conſequence was, that the bi- 
ſhoprics of Bamberg and Wurtzburg were laid 
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under contribution. In taking poſſeſſion of Bam. 
berg, the Pruſſians were guilty of ſome unjuſtifi. 


able irregularities, which were productive of loud 
and juſt complaints, and, in due time, of a ſevere 


retaliation, During Prince Henry's abſence in 
Franconia, a body of Auſtrians had penetrated 
into Saxony. 

ThE Ruſhans were too formidable to be at. 
tacked by Count Dohna, who contented himſelf 


with obſerving their motions, and harraſſing their 


march. The King of Pruſſia thought this con- 


duct too timid and cautious, conſidering the e- 


mergency of affairs: he therefore gave that gene- 


ral leave to retire for the benefit of his health, 


General 
Wedel de- 
fcated by 
the Ruſ- 


ſians. 


* 


and conferred his command upon General Wedel, 
with poſitive orders to attack the Ruſſians at al 
events. He marched againſt them in two co- 
lumns; and, on the 23d of July, attacked them 
at Zullichau, where, after a moſt bloody and ob- 
ſtinate engagement, he was repulſed with great lols. 
General Woberſnow was killed, and General Man- 
teuffel wounded ; the Pruſſians paſſed the Oder, 
without moleſtation; and the Ruſſians, in a few 
days, made themſelves maſters of Franckfort. 
Tux King of Pruſſia, and Count Daun, had been 
for ſome time employed in obſerving each other's 
motions ; but the attention of the former was 
chiefly directed towards the Ruſſians, whoſe pro- 
greſs was now become very alarming. Receiving 
intimation of Wedel's defeat, he marched with 
ten thouſand of his beſt troops, in order to take 
upon him the command of Wedel's army, and to 
drive this formidable enemy from his dominions. 
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The remainder of his forces were ſtrongly en- 


camped under the direction of Prince Henry, who 
had joined him previous to this event. 


DauNn was not ignorant of the King's inten- 
tions; and knowing that the Ruſſians were very 


defeQive in regular and firm cavalry, he detached Daun re- 


Ruſlan ar- 
under the command of General Laudohn, one of *. 


the ableſt officers in the Auſtrian ſervice. Theſe 


a body of 12,000 horſe, together with 8000 foot, 


troops, penetrating in two columns through Sile- 
ſia and Luſatia, with ſome loſs, arrived in the 
Ruſſian camp at a very critical conjuncture. By 
this time, the King of Pruſſia had joined General 
Wedel at Muhlroſe, and aſſumed the command 
of the army; but finding it greatly inferior to 


the enemy, he recalled General Finck, whom he 


had detached ſome time before with a body of 
gooo men, to oppoſe the progreſs of the Imperi- 


aliſts in Saxony. Thus reinforced, his army a- 


mounted to near 50,000 : that of the Ruſſians ex- 
ceeded 90,000. They had choſen a ſtrong camp 


at the village of Cunnerſdorf, the natural ſtrength 
of which they had increaſed by intrenchments, 


mounted with a numerous artillery. To attack 
them, was difficult and hazardous : ; and, in any 


other circumſtances than the preſent, the attempt 


would have been raſh and ridiculous. But there 
was now no room for heſitation. The affairs of 
his Pruſſian Majeſty, required a defperate effort ; 

and, in his preſent ſituation, the moſt raſh attempt 


could not be rejected by the moſt rigid prudence. 


Ox the 12th of Auguſt, about two in the 


morning, his Pruſſian Majeſty put his troops in 
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motion; and, having formed them in a wood, ad. 
vanced towards the enemy. The action began 
about eleven, with a ſevere cannonade; which hay. 


ing produced the effect he deſired from it, he 


charged the left wing of the Ruſſians with his beſt 
troops diſpoſed in columns. After a moſt obſti. 
nate conflict, the enemies entrenchments were 
forced with a prodigious ſlaughter, and 72 pieces 
of cannon were taken. A narrow defile was af. 
terwards paſſed; and ſeveral redoubts that covered 


the village of Cunnerſdorf, were taken by aſſault, 


one after another. The Ruſſians made a firm 


ſtand at the village; but they were overborne by 


Pattle of 
Cunnerſ- 
dur f. 


the impetuoſity of the Pruſſians, who drove them 
from poſt to poſt, quite to their laſt redoubts. As 
the Ruſſians never quit their ground, till they are 


 hewn down in their ranks, this ſucceſs was at- 


tended with an inconceivable ſlaughter. After a 
moſt furious conteſt of ſix hours, fortune ſeemed 
to declare in favour of the Pruſſians. The enemy 
had been driven from all the ground they occu- 


pied before the battle, and more than half of their 


artillery was taken. In thoſe circumſtances, Fre- 


deric diſpatched the following billet to the Queen 
at Berlin:“ Madam, we have beat the Ruſſians 
from their entrenchments. In two hours, exped 
*© to hear of a glorious victory.“ This news arriv- 
ed at Berlin, juſt as the poſt was going out; and the 
account of his Pruſſian Majeſty's ſucceſs, was circu- 
lated throughout Europe. But this intimation was 
premature, and ſubjected him to the ridicule of his 


enemies. The Ruſſians had been ſeverely tandled, 
but were not defeated. - Count Soltikoff rallied 


redoubt, which was ere&ed on an eminence called 


ed at thoſe circumſtances. 
ways in proportion to the danger he had to en- 
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his troops, and formed them under cover of a 


the Jews burying-ground. 


impregnable. The day was exceſſively hot, and 
the ſtrength of the enemy {till greatly ſuperior to 
the Pruſſians. Frederic was far from being daunt- 
His courage was al- 


counter, and he could not bear to be a conqueror 
by halves. 


the only thing wanting to render his victory com- 
pleat. His generals, it is faid, repreſented to him 


the madneſs of ſuch an enterpriſe; and uſed every 


argument that could be ſuggeſted, to diſſuade him 
from ſo dangerous and difficult an attempt. This 


falutary advice was rejected; and he reſolved, once 


more, to put all to the hazard. The infantry be- 
gan a new attack; which being much beyond their 
ſtrength, they were repulſed with great ſlaughter. 
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A ſituation more ad- 


vantageous could not well be conceived, and, to 
an army already fatigued with the hard ſervice of 
| fix hours ſlaughter, it might juſtly be deemed 


He reſolved, therefore, to drive the 
enemy from their advantageous poſts,” which was 


Battle of 
Cunnerſ- 
dorf. 


They were again rallied, and brought to a ſecond 


attack; they were a ſecond time repulſed, and their 
loſs redoubled. The infantry being quite exhauſted, 
the cavalry ſucceeded to the attack. They made 
ſeveral ſpirited, but unavailing attempts; the horſes, 
as well as their riders, being entirely ſpent. At 


this critical moment, the Ruſſian and Auſtrian 
_ cavalry, who were quite freſh, fell in among the 


Pruſſian horſe, broke their line at the firſt charge, 


forced them back upon their foot, and threw the 
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whole into irreparable diſorder. Being thus put 


into confuſion, the Pruſſian army was ſeized with 


diſperſed. The perſonal efforts of the King, who 
hazarded his life in the hotteſt parts of the battle, 
were of no avail. He led on his troops three 


times to the charge; two horſes were killed under 


him; and his cloaths, in ſeveral parts, were pe- 


netrated with muſquet- balls. Nothing but the ap- 


proach of night, could have ſaved the Pruſſian army 


from total deſtruction.— This was by far the moſt 


Battle of 
Cunnerſ- 
dorf. 


bloody action, that had happened ſince the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities ; and, perhaps, modern 


hiſtory cannot furniſh ſo deſperate an engagement. 


The Pruſſians loſt upwards of 20,000 men, in kill- 
ed, wounded, and taken priſoners. General Put- 
kammer was killed on the ſpot ; and the generals 
Seidelitz, Itzenplitz, Hulſen, Finck, and Wedel, 
the prince of Wurtemberg, and five major- gene- 
rals, were wounded. Of the enemy, 10, ooo were 


killed. The Pruſſians loſt all their artillery and 


baggage. 
Wurm his Pruſſian Majeſty found himſelf ob- 
liged to quit the field, he diſpatched another billet 


to the Queen, couched in theſe terms : © Re- 


* move from Berlin with the royal family. Let 
the archives be carried to Potſdam. The m—_ 
% may make conditions with the enemy.“ It 
is much eaſier to conceive, than to defcribe, the 
horror and confuſion which this intimation pro- 


duced at Berlin; horror the more aggravated, as it 


ſeized them in the midſt of their rejoicings, occa- 


* ſioned by the firſt diſpatch. The terror was ſtill 
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more dreadfully augmented by a ſubſequent indiſ- 
tint relation, importing, that the army was to: 
tally routed, the King miſſing, and the enemy in 
full march to. Berlin.“ 
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NzexT day, the King retreated over the Oder, 
collected the ſcattered remains of his army, and 


ſaw, with joy and aſtoniſhment, the enemy remain 
inactive and quiet in their camp. He improved 
this interval, with equal ſpirit and ſagacity. He 
furniſhed his camp with cannon from the arſenal 
at Berlin, which likewiſe ſupplied him with a con- 


- —— K —2Ä—— 
We cannot diſmiſs the affairs of Germany, in which two ſuch 
battles as thoſe of Minden and Cunnerſdorf were fought, with events fo 
different for the common cauſe, without obſerving ſomething of the 
tuo generals who conducted them. They are certainly, in reputation, 
the firſt in Europe, which probably never produced two greater men: 
though they differ as much in their characters, and in the kind of 
talents they poſleſs, as they agree in the greatneſs of their abilities for 
war. The King of Pruſſia, rapid, vehement, impatient, often gives 
_ deciſive blows; but he often miſſes his ſtroke, and wounds himſelf. 
Prince Ferdinand is cool, deliberate, exact, and guarded : he ſees 
every poſſible advantage; he takes it at the moment; purſues it as far 
as it will go; but never attempts to puſh it further. Nothing in the 
man, diſturbs the commander. In him, we do not ſee a perſon who is a 
great ſoldier; it is the idea of a perfect general; it is a general in the 
abſtract. Ferdinand ſuffers his temper to be guided by his buſineſs, 
He never precipitates matters; he takes them in their order, and their 
courſe, and leaves nothing to fortune, The King, on the other hand, 
leads, and often forces circumſtances : he does not endeavour to re- 
move, but to overleap obſtacles; he puts all to the riſk ; and, by ſuf- 
fcring fortune tg play her part in his deligns, he acquires a ſplendor. 
and eclat in his actions, which mere wiſdom could never give them; 
Prince Ferdinand is famous, for never committing a fault. The King 
of Pruſſia is above all the world, in repairing thoſe he has committed. 
Like ſome of the great maſters in writing, whenever he makes, or ſeems 
to make a miſtake, it is a ſignal to the obſerver, to prepare for ſome 
great and admirable ſtroke of ſpirit and conduct. His errors feem to 
be ſpurs to his abilities. He commits an error, he repairs 155 he errs 
again, and again aſtoniſhes us by his manner of eſcaping. We ſhould 
often condemn the commander, but that we arc forced to as tho 
en Annual Regiſter. 
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1759: fiderable number of recruits. He recalled General 
-- xvzoes. Kleiſt, with 5000 men, from Pomerania; and, 


in a little time, reſumed his former importance. 
Co um x Soltikoft marched into Sileſia, and, 
with part of his army, joined that of the Auſtrians 
in Luſatia, under Daun. The army of the em- 
pire having entered Saxony, where they had re. 
duced Hall, Wittemberg, Leipſic, Torgau, and at 
laſt Dreſden itſelf, the King detached 6000 men 
under General Wunch, to check the progreſs of 
the imperialiſts in that electorate. Perceiving that 
the Ruſſians intended to beſiege Great Glogau, 
he, with the reſt of his army, took poſt between 
them and that city, ſo as to fruſtrate their deſign. 
This movement, while it prevented the Ruſſians 
from taking winter-quarters in his dominions, un- 
avoidably cut off all communication with the ar- 
my of Prince Henry. Finding that he could not 
co- operate with his brother on the ſide of Sileſia, 


ares, Prince Henry directed his march towards Saxony, 


= with the view of recovering poſſeſſion of that coun- 
try, and to draw the attention of Daun towards 
it, ſo as to diſable him from aſſiſting the Ruſſians. 
The country, through which this projected march 
lay, was in a manner overſpread by the enemy. On 
the 23d day of September, the Prince quitted his 
camp at Hornſdorf, and, after a rapid and almoſt 
- mcredible march, arrived at Hoyerſwerda ; where 
he ſurpriſed a body of 4000 men, commanded by 
General Vehla ; killed 600, and made twice that 
number priſoners, een the nder him- 


ſelf. 3 
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Soon after this atchievement, the Prince joined 1279. 
the troops under Finck and Wunch, which ob- EUROPE. 
liged M. Daun to leave his camp, and to make a 
forced march to cover Dreſden ; which city, it 
was probable, Prince Henry had reſolved to at- 
tempt.— Three armies were now encamped on the 
banks of the Oder; the Ruſſians, at Franſtadt ; 
General Laudohn, with a body. of Auſtrians, at 

Schlightingſkeim ; and the King of Pruſſia, at Ko- 
| ben.—On the 29th of October, the Duke d' A- 

remberge, with 16,000 Auſtrians, was encoun- 
tered and defeated by General Wunch, who took 

1200 priſoners, ſome cannon, and great part of - 
their tents and baggage. 

Taz affairs of his Pruſſian Majeſty, notwich- 
ſtanding his repeated diſaſters, were once more 
in a reſpectable condition. He was at the head 
of a gallant army of 60,000 men, in high ſpirits, 
ready to perform the moſt deſperate of his orders; 

and there ſtill remained hopes, that the campaign 
might be concluded to his advantage. It was now 
obvious, that Daun would be obliged to retire into 

Bohemia, to abandon Dreſden, and, in ſhort, to 

give up all the advantages reſulting from his for- 
mer victories. Frederic was not ſatisfied with the 
flow, progreſſive mode, of diſtreſſing an enemy; 
he was for actions of greater moment, and more 
deciſive. The paſſes into Bohemia were exceeding. 
ly difficult; and the King thought, that, by ſome * 
poſts, properly choſen, and ſtrongly guarded, the 
retreat of the Auſtrians might be prevented; and 
that Daun, after all his caution and prudence, ' 
| would be compelled to hazard a battle at an evi- 
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dent diſadvantage, as he would then have no re. 


zvzces. ſource but in victory. With this view he detached 


General 
Finck ſur- 
rounded. 


General Finck, with 19 battalions, and 35 ſqua- 


drons, to take poſſeſſion of the defiles of Maxen 


and Ottendorf, through which alone it ſeemed 


poſlible for the Auſtrians to penetrate into Bohe. 
mia. This was done with great ſucceſs. Daun re- 


tired to Plauen, and the King advanced to Willf. 
burg, imagining that he had effectually ſucceeded 


in his deſign. 

However plauſible this project might appear, 
there was evidently ſome miſtake or overſight in 
its execution. Finck had no ſooner taken poſt 
near Maxen, than Daun, after having recon. 


noitred his ſituation, reſolved to attack him with 


the corps de reſerve under the Baron de Sincere. 
The Baron marched his troops in four columns 


through the woods, and the Pruſſians were en- 
tirely ſurrounded before they had the leaſt intima- 
of their approach. They had penetrated too far 
into theſe defiles, and had neglected to ſceure a 


retreat, or any ſort of communication with the 


main army. Their ſituation was the moſt deſpe- 
rate that could well be imagined. To retreat, was 


impoſſible; and the only conſolation ariſing from 


reſiſtance, was the ſelling their lives dear. They 


defended themſelves, for the whole day, with the 
greateſt reſolution. But all their efforts were in- 


effectual. Overpowered by numbers, they were 


driven from eminence to eminence, until, by fa- 
vour of the night, they made their laſt retreat to 
Falkenhayn. The Auſtrians were employed the 
whole night, in guarding, with double ſtrength and 
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vigilance, every avenue through which it was poſ- 
ſible for the Pruſſians to eſcape. 

Tre morning preſented a dreadful and diſ- 
couraging ſight to the Pruſſian army. The hills 
on every ſide of them were covered with great 
bodies of the enemy; and every defile preſented 
a hedge of bayonets, thro' which it would have 


| alarming condition, fatigued with the hard ſervice 
of the preceding day, in which they had exhauſt- 


greateſt part of their cannon, ſurrounded on all 
quarters, without the leaſt proſpect of relief, it is 
not to be wondered at if the Pruſſian army loſt 
all hope, and all ſpirit. General Finck was well 
acquainted with the rigour of his maſter ; and he 
| felt the thouſand embarraſſing circumſtances that 
every man of honour and of ſpirit muſt feel at 
ſuch a juncture. The apparent ſhame of a ſur- 
render was great; but the abſurdity of throwing 
away the lives of ſo many brave men on a forlorn 
hope, while there was a poſlibility of reſerving them 
for better occaſions, was, in his opinion, ſufficient 
to counterbalance it. He therefore ſent a trumpet 
to Count Daun, to demand a capitulation ; which 
was granted in one ſingle article, importing, that 


whole body of troops they commanded, ſhould be 
received as priſoners of war. To this he was 


of 20, ooo men by the Auſtrian account, and a- 
bove 12,000 by the Pruſſian, 64 pieces of cannon, 


been madneſs to attempt to penetrate. In this 


ed almoſt all their ammunition, ſtripped of the 


And forced 


to ſurren- 
der. 


he and eight other Pruſſian generals, with the 


obliged to ſubmit; and his whole army, conſiſting 
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1759. 50 pair of colours, and 25 ſtandards, eln into 
- Soners. the hands of the Auſtrian general.“ | 

THis was a moſt ſevere ſtroke upon his Put 

ſian Majeſty ; and it was the more mortifying, a 
it implied a cenſure on his conduct, for having 
detached ſuch a numerous body of troops, to 2 
ſituation where they could not be ſuſtained by the 
reſt of his army. — The Auſtrians exulted in this 
cheaply obtained victory, which they conſidered 
| as catching their enemy in the ſnare which had 
* been laid for themſelves; and they looked upon it 
= -. zs a full indemnification for the capture of the 
Saxon army, which had ſurrendered, very near 
this place, in the year 1756.+ 4 
| Tis diſaſter was ſucceeded by another. Ge. 
neral Diercke had been ſtationed on the banks of 
the Elbe, oppoſite to Minden, and being recalled, 
was obliged to tranſport his troops in boats, the 
floating ice preventing the uſe of his pontoons. 
Rear-guard Whilſt he ſtruggled with theſe difficulties, his rear 
* guard was attacked by a ſtrong body of Auſtrians, 
„ who, after an obſtinate defence, took him, and 

his men, amounting to between 3 and 4000. 

By theſe two ſucceſſive defeats, happening in 
the cloſe of an unfortunate campaign, his Pruſſian 
Majeſty was ſo weakened, that he would hardly 
have been able to maintain his ground at Frey- 


berg, had not he at this time been reinforced by 


— — 


 ® There is ſtrong ſimilarity between this tranſaction and the ſarren- 
der of General Burgoyne's army at Saratoga. The particulars of the 

latter, however, are as yet too little known to trace 155 affair farther 
than a general reſemblance. | 


+ See p. 33. of this work. 
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the body of troops under the Hereditary Prince of 1759. 
Brunſwic. —Daun, far from being elevated at the 18 
advantages he had gained, adhered ſtrictly to his 
uſual cautious management. Inſtead of purſuing 

the blow, when it was more probable, than at any 

other period of the war, that one vigorous effort 
would have cruſhed his Pruſſian Majeſty, and put 

an end to the troubles in that part of Germany, 

he quietly occupied the ſtrong camp at Pirna, 

that he might be at hand to ſuccour Dreſden, 

and maintain his communication with Bohemia. — 

Frederic, finding it impoſſible to bring the Au- 

ſtrians to an engagement, was obliged at laſt to 

deſiſt, and to ſuffer the ſhattered remains of his Pruſſian 

army to repoſe in winter-quarters. - 2 
Fou bloody campaigns had now been fought e. 

in Germany, without any proſpect of either of the 

parties being obliged to ſubmit. Never, fince the 

ages of ignorance and barbarity, were the lives of 

men ſquandered away with ſuch profuſion, as in th 

courſe of this German war. As if the common? 
method of carrying on hoſtilities was not ſufficient > @ | '' 
ly deſtructive, winter campaigns were introduced; H 
and the troops laviſhly expoſed to all the rigour 

and diſtemper of that inclement ſeaſon, in deſpite 

of nature, and contempt of humanity. In vain the . 

confederate powers of Auſtria, Ruſſia, France, and 
Sweden, united their efforts to cruſh the Pruſſian 
monarch. He had been defeated; he had been 

out-generaled; but it was evident, that nothing 
but the moſt deſperate neceſſity, nothing but being 
conquered in the moſt abſolute * coal over 
nduce him to ſubmit. 
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CHAP. XX: 


Expedition againſt Martinico —lts failure—Cuada. 
loupe taken—Ticonderoga and Crown Point aban. 
doned, and taken poſſeſſion of by General Amberſt. 


General Johnſon defeats the French near Nia- 


Sara, and reduces that fort. 

TRE ſucceſs of the laſt American campaign, had 
excited a deſire in the Britiſh miniſtry, of impro- 
ving it. Inſtead of employing the whole ſtrength 
of the Britiſh arms againſt one objeQ, it was pro- 


poſed to divide the forces, and to make impreſ. 


ſions on different parts, ſo as to divide, diſtraQ, 
and weaken the enemy. In order to render ſuc. 
ceſs more certain, the different expeditions were 
planned in ſuch a manner, as to co-operate with 
each other, and even to join occaſionally. An at- 


| Expedition tempt againſt the French Caribbee iſlands, conſti- 


gainft the 
rench Ca- 
bees. 


tuted part of this comprehenſive plan.—In the end 
of the preceding year, a ſquadron of nine ſhips of 
the line, with 60 tranſports, containing ſix regi- 


ments of foot, were ſent thither. The land- forces 


were commanded by General Hopſon, an officer 
whoſe age and infirmities, as well as natural cau- 
tion, diſqualified him for ſuch a ſervice ; and the 
ſea- force was under the command of Commodore 
Moore, then in the Weſt-Indies. Martinico *, the 


+ * Martinico, the principal of the French Caribbees, and the ſeat of 


2government, is ſituated in the 15th degree of North latitude. It is about 
13 leagues in length, and feyen in breadth, vaved into 2 variety af 
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The natural ſtrength of the country, however, 


ſome difference between the commanders, which 
might occaſion the attack's being ſo ſuddenly a- 
| bandoned. It was then determined to proceed to 


. doned.----Unwilling* to return with the diſgrace of 
having done nothing worthy of the greatneſs of the 
armament, and the expeQation of their country, 5 


low water, form, in many places, a hidden, and almoſt inſurmountable 
and ſouth-eaſt, quite through the iſſand; all the ſpace on both ſides, is 11 


the water pours down in the rainy ſeaſons with great impetuoſity. In 
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moſt conſiderable of all the French iſlands, was 1159: 
the place of their deſtination. On the 16th of Ja- eas 
nuary, the troops were landed near Port Royal, 
without meeting with any conſiderable oppoſition. 


proved a much greater obſtruction to the Britiſh 
troops, t than the force of the enemy. The attempt 
proving ineffectual after repeated efforts, the troops 
were reimbarked. There appears to have been 


St. Pierre. When they arrived before that place, 33 
new difficulties aroſe, a council of war was held, tinico drop- 


and the attempt againſt Martinico was finally aban- 


the commanders reſolved to proceed againſt the N 
iſland of Guadaloupef, an object of as much im- 
portance as Martinico, though of leſs renown. J 


hills, and well watered with ſtreams and rirulets. The ſhore is on every 
fide indented with very deep bays; and the ſands, only diſcoverable at a 


barrier. A lofty ridge of almoſt impaſſable mountains, runs north-weſt | 
interſected at inconſiderable diſtances, with deep gullies, through which 


other reſpects, the iſland is pleaſant and fruitful, well watered, and well 
cultivated ; abounding with plantations and villages along the ſea-coaſt; 
It is (hl more conſiderable for the number of its inhabitants, and the 
advantages it derives from being the ſeat of government, and ſtaple of 
trade, from whence even the ſugars of Guadaloupe, and other iſlands 
are exported for the European markets. The two principal places are Port 
Royal and St. Pierre, both towns conſiderable in this part of the world; 
for their magnitude, ſtrength, and trade; . 
wo I ſo called from its reſemblance to a chain of mountains 
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O the 23d of January, the fleet arrived before 


AMERICA. the town of Baſſe-terre, the capital of the iſland, 


. 
* 


and defended by a ſtrong fortreſs, which, in the 
opinion of the chief engineer, could not be reduced 


by the ſhipping. The commodore was of a diffe- 
rent opinion, and brought the ſhips to bear upon 
the town and citadel. About nine in the morn- 
ing, a dreadful cannonade began, which conti- 
nued with the utmoſt fury until five in the even- 


ing, when the fire of the citadel, and all the other 
batteries, were effectually filenced. In the mean 


time, the bombs, which were continually ſhower- 


ed upon the town, ſet it on fire in ſeveral places. 


Nothing could exceed the horror of this ſcene. 


The heavy and unremitted fire of fo many great 


ſhips and batteries, and the blowing up of the 


powder magazines, were heighthened by a conti- 


nued and permanent line of flames, which extend- 
ed along the fhore, and formed a ſuitable back- 
ground to this terrible picture. 


Nxxr day, the troops landed without oppoſi- 


tion, took poſfeſſion of the town and citadel, and 
diſplayed the Britiſh colours on the walls. The 


of the ſame name in Old Spain. It is divided into two parts, by a ſmall 
channel, which the inhabitants croſs in a ferry-boat. Ihe weſtern divi- 


ſion is called Baſſe - terre, where the capital ſtands; and the eaſtern 


part is called Grande-terre. No part of the Weſt Indies, perhaps of the 


world, affords more agreeable and romantic ſchemes than Guadaloupe. 
It is full of high mountains, to which the inhabitants convey their va- 


lnable effects in time of danger. The valleys are extremely fertile, and 
produce a great quantity of ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and caſſia; 
beſides plenty of rice, potatoes, and all kinds of pulſe and fruit peculiar 
to the country. The country is populous and flouriſhing, and the go- 
vernment comprehends two ſmaller iſlands, called All Saints and De- 
ſeada, ſituated on the eaſtern fide of the iſland. 


* 


* » 
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mand, however, was far from being reduced. The 


nature of the country, which abounded with paſſes auric 


and defiles, rendered it eaſy to be defended; and 
the inhabitants, who had retired to the mountains, 
feemed determined to ſtand out to the laſt extre- 
11. 

Ox the 27th of February, General Hopſon, 


who, though unfit for this ſervice, was a very 


worthy man, and a good officer, died, and his 
command devolved on General Barrington ; a cir- 
cumſtance which contributed not a little to the 
ſubſequent reduction of the iſland. It is not con- 
ſiſtent with our plan to enter into a detail of the 
ſkirmiſhing operations of the troops, which were 


tants purſued the moſt ſenfible plan that could be 
adopted in their ſitvation. Inſtead of hazarding a 
general engagement with regular troops, they re- 


ſolved to weary them out with continual alarms, 


and to harraſs and diſtreſs them with perpetual 
ſkirmiſhes ; a plan which the unhealthineſs of the 
climate, and the want of proviſions among the 
Britiſh troops, rendered but too likely to ſucceed. 
The war was protracted, in this manner, from the 
_ 24th of January to the firſt of May, when the in- 


habitants thought proper to capitulate ; and the The inland 
whole iſland, and its dependencies, was ſubjected N 


to the Britiſh crown. Scarcely was the capitulation 
ſigned, when M. Bompart, general of the French 
Caribbees, landed at St. Ann's, a port belonging 
to Guadaloupe, with 600 regulars, 2000 bucca- 
ners, and a vaſt quantity of arms and ammuni- 


drawn out to a conſiderable length. The inhabi- 
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tion. But this body, hearing of the capitulation . 
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being ſigned, immediately diſappeared, tho', had 
they landed a day ſooner, the ſubjection of the 
iſland to the Britiſh arms muſt at leaſt have been 
doubtful. On the 25th of May, the iſland of Ma- 


rigalante ſurrendered, upon the ſame terms as had 


been granted to that of Guadaloupe.“ 

THe operations of the Britiſh arms on the con- 
tinent of America, were directed to different ob- 
jets. To fall as near as poſſible, at the ſame 


time, upon Crown Point, Niagara, and the forts 


to the ſouth of Lake Erie, whilſt a great naval 
armament, and a conſiderable body of land-forces, 
ſhould attempt Quebec by the river St. Laurence, 
was the plan propoſed. The army under General 
Amherſt, deſtined againſt Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, was the firſt in motion. The reduction of 


| thoſe forts would naturally lay open the Lake 


Champlain, which has a communication with the 
great river St. Laurence. Having eſtabliſhed a 
ſufficient naval force on this lake, the general was 
to proceed to Quebec, in order to form a junc- 
tion with General Wolte and Admiral Saunders, 


who, having entered the river St. Laurence at the 


oppoſite quarter, would probably have commenced 
the ſiege of Quebec, by the time of his arrival. 


—ũä— —VLᷣ— AAA. 4 —- 


 ® Moſtof the inhabitants of Guadaloupe exerted themſelves gallantly 
in the defence of their country. A lady of maſculine courage, whoſe 
name was Ducharmey, particularly diſtinguiſbed herſelf. Having arm- 
ed her ſlaves, ſhe headed them in perſon, made ſeveral bold attempts 
upon an advanced poſt of the Britiſh army, and threw up entrench- 
ments upon a hill oppoſite to it. At laſt the works of this virago were 
ſtormed by a regular detachment, and, after an obſtinate and dange- 
rous conflict, the entrenchments were forced, and the houſes and planta- 


tions burned ; but the lady, who commanded in perſon during the ac- 


tion, ne eſcaped unhurt. 54 
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Fou the impediments that were thrown in 


General Amherſt's way, the ſummer was 


pretty 


1 


far advanced before he could get his forces acrots 


Lake George. 


They landed on the 21it of July, 


and reached the field, where, in the preceding 


year, the Britiſh troops had fſullered ſo terrible a 


diſaſter 
kitance, abandoned Ticonderoga, and retreated Ticonderos 
to Crown Point. 


. The French, after a feeble ſhow: of re» 


The only 1015 attending titls 


acquiſition, was that of Colonel Fownthend, who 
was killed in reconnotring, by a ſhot from the 


fort. 


He tell near the {pot Where the gallant 


Lord Howe was killed, to whom, in the circum— 
ſtances of birth, qualitications, and character, he 


bore a 


ltrong relemblance. Previous to their re- 


treat, the enemy had in ſome meaſure diſnan- 


tled the fortifications; and the firſt care of the 
gencral was to repair them, as upon the potleſ- 


tion of this important poſt, not only the fſuccels 
of his oflenſive operations depended, but a ſecure 
retreat in cale of a reverſe of fortune. 
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WHILE Aimmherit was thus employed in repair- | 


1 


ing Ticonderoga, and endeavouring to render his 


naval force upon. the lake reſpectable, he receiv- 
ed intelligence fron 
enemy 


mediately detached a party to take poſſeſſion of 


ſus fcouting parties, that the 


had retired from Crown Point. He im- French re- 
de trom 


the place, and loon after arrived there with the 


'reſt of 
about 
Plain, 


were well provided with artillery; and their force 
upon the lake was ſuch as juilited them in hop= 


the troops. — The enemy had retired, with 


3500 men, to the bottom of Lake Cham 


(Crown 


Point, 


and were potted at the Ifle de Noix. They 
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! 2 I the Britiſh army. Amherſt, ſenſible of the advan. 
orders for the building of ſeveral veſſels with the 
utmoſt expedition. Theſe being finiſhed, victualled, 


on the 10th of Odober, and proceeded a confi. 
dcͤ̃rable way upon the lake. The general, in his 
© zeal for the ſervice, and anxiety to join General 
Wolfe, frbm whom he had not received the leaſt 
intelligence, ſeems to have forgot: the advanced 
ſeaſon of the year, and that it was impoſſible to 
contend with fo ſevere and tempeſtuous a climate. 
Finding it impracticable to proceed, he prudently 

. Poſtponed his operations to another year, and re- 
"General turned with the army to Crown Point. In the 
teturns to Mean time, his little ſquadron upon the lake, ex- 
Crown erted itſelf with great activity. Three of the 
French veſſels were driven into a bay, two of 
which were ſunk, and the other run aground; 
General Amherſt, having opened communications 
*/ between Ticonderoga and the governments of 


Be * K 
RX Neu- Hampſhire and Maſſachuſſetts, diſpoſed his 
8 
Ws troops in winter-quarters. 
= _ » "Tur forces appointed to act againſt Niagara“, 


* 2 This is a very important poſt, and commands in a manner all the. 


interior parts of North America, and is a key as it were to that whole 
continent. It opens or obſtructs a communication with all the Indian 


nations, and awes and commands all thoſe people. It commands all tbe 


| E great lakes, and ſecures the navigation of them. It prevents or ſecures 
| | the junction of the two French colonies in Canada or Louiſiana, and ? 
ſtops the further progreſs of the "Engliſh or French (whichever are” 
poſſeſſed of it) in North America. A little above the fort, is the ca- 
taract of Niagata, which is eſteemed the molt remarkable in the . 


F wane and; griftoel.of Whh-L. + {RE POSE 


17 1159: 9. ing to be able to prevent the farther ret © of ; 


tages attending a ſuperiority on the lake, had given 


and manned, he embarked with the whole army, 


unde 
with 
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under General Prideaux, arrived at that place, 
without meeting with any obſtruction. The fort 
was inveſted about the middle of July, and the 
operations were carrying on with great vigour; 
when General Prideaux was unfortunately killed, 
in the trenches, by the burſting of a cohorn. Ge- 
neral Amherſt, being informed of this diſaſter, 
immediately ſent Brigadier-General Gage to aſſume 
the command of that army. In the mean time, it 
devolved on Sir William Johnſon, who entered 
into the views, and purſued the meaſures of the 
late general, with the greateſt ſpirit. Apprehen- 
five of loſing a place of ſuch importance, the 
French reſolved to exert their endeavours for its 


relief. They colle&ed together all their regular | 


troops and Provincials, with a. large- body of 
ſavages, amounting in all to about 1700 men, in 
order to give battle to the Engliſn, and to raiſe 
the ſiege. General Johnſon, having received in- 
telligence of their approach, ordered the light in- 
fantry and piquets, ſupported by ſome grenadiers 
and regular foot, to poſt themſelves to the left, 
on the road leading from Niagara-falls to the 
fort, by which the French were to paſs. The 
Indians were placed on the flanks ; and another 
regiment was poſted, in ſuch a manner, as to ſe- 


gagement. 

ABouT eight in the morning, the enemy was 
ſeen advancing. The Indians in the Engliſh ſer- 
"ice, offered a parly with their countrymen in the 
French army; but it was rejected. The action 
vas introduced by the horrid ſcream called the 
H h 


cure the trenches from a ſurpriſe during an en- 
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2759 war-hoop ; which was ſaid to have been one of 
the principal cauſes of General Braddock's de. 
feat, by the panic which it ſtruck into his troops. 
But it had now loſt its effect, and was no longer 
dreadful. The enemy began the attack with great 
reſolution ; but they met with ſo warm a recep. 
— de- tion, from the troops in front, and the Indians 
| on their flanks, that, in leſs than an hour's time, 
their whole army was routed, and their general, 
with moſt of his officers, taken. The purſuit was 
continued thro' the woods, for ſeveral miles, with 
great ſlaughter. 

THIS battle, fought in the ſight of the fort, 
contributed, in a great meaſure, to its ſpeedy te- 
duction. The general ſent in a liſt of the pri. 
ſoners, and exhorted the commandant to ſurren- 
der before more blood was ſhed, while he had it 
in his power to reſtrain the Indians. The capitu- 

Niagara lation was ſigned that night. The garriſon, con. 

* fiſting of 607 men, ſurrendered priſoners of war, 
and were conducted, with all their baggage, to 
New York.—The taking of Niagara broke off, 
effectually, that fo much dreaded communication 
between Canada and Louiſiana ; and one of the 
capital political deſigns of the French, was defeat. 
ed in its direct and immediate object, 
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Expedition againſt Quebec Troops take poſſeſſion 7 


the iſle of Orleans. — Action at the falls of Mont- 

morenci—T roops remove to Point Levi—Batile of 

Quebec General Wolfe killed French defeated 
D Auebec ſurrenders. f 


HOwEVER intereſting the reduction of Crown 
Point and N iagara might be, they were only in- 
tended to be ſubſervient to the conqueſt of Que- 
bec, the grand object of all our operations. The 
ſcheme, by which the two armies, employed againſt 
thoſe forts, were to join and co-operate with the 
northern armament under General Wolfe, was too 
refined and complicated to be put in execution; 
and had ſucceſs depended entirely on that circum- 
ſtance, the French flag might ſtill have been diſ- 
played at Quebec. 
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ADMIRAL Saunders „ the fleet; and 


the operations by land, were intruſted to the: con- 
duct of Major-General James Wolfe, whoſe mili- 
tary genius was ſo eminently diſplayed at the 
ſiege of Louiſbourg. His ſubordinates in com- 


mand, were Brigadiers Monckton, Townſhend, 


and Murray. 

On the 26th of June, the whole armament 
arrived at the iſle of Orleans, a few leagues from 
Quebec, after a proſperous navigation. By the 
aſſiſtance of ſome excellent charts, taken from the 
ny; the Admiral experienced none of thoſe 
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1759. difficulties, with which the navigation of the river 


Aufna. St. Laurence is ſaid to be attended. Next day, 


the troops were landed on the iſland, which is a. 


Deſeription bout twenty miles in length, and ſeven in breadth; 
Olen, highly cultivated, and abounding with people, vil. 
lages, and plantations: It extends quite up to the 

baſon of Quebec; and its moſt weſterly point ap- 
proaches ſo nearly to another on the continent, 

called Point Levi, that the harbour of Quebec ap- 

pears to be land- locked on all ſides. The poſſeſ. 

ſion of theſe two points, were of the utmoſt im- 
portance; and the firſt operation of General Wolfe, 

was to ſecure them, which was done with little 

difficulty. | 

TE city now appeared in full view, and pre- 

ſented to the Britiſh troops, at once, a tempting, 

and a diſcouraging fight. Nature ſeems to have 


peculiarly ſtudied the defence of Quebec, no place 


in the world being better calculated to ſtand out 
againſt an enemy.* The Freuch had left nothing 


* Quebec lies on the moſt navigable river in the world, with 2 
harbour of freſh water, capable of containing 109 men of war of the 
line, at the diſtance of 120 leagues from the ocean. It conſiſts of an 
upper and lower town; the former built on a lofty rock, which runs, 
with a bold and ſteep front, along the weſtern banks of the river st. 
I. aurence. At the termination of this ridge, the river St. Charles, 
from the north-weſt, falls into that of St. Laurence, and renders the 
ground on which Quebec ſtands, a kind of peninſula. On the lice 
of the river St. Laurence, is an extenſive ſand-bank, which prohibits the 
approach of large veſſels. There is no other way, therefore, to attack 
Quebec, than by ſurmounting the above-mentioned precipice, or croſs- 
ing the river St. Charles. The former, to all appearance, is wholly 
nnadviſeable, and almoſt impoſſible : the latter is difficult and dan- 
gecrous in the extreme. All the country northward of the river St. 
Charles, for more than five miles, is rough, broken, and unequal, full 
of rivulets and gullies; and ſo continues to the river of Montmorenc, 
which flows by the foot of a ſicep and woody hill. 
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undone, which might add to the natural ſtrength 
of the country. Their troops, amounting to 12,000 
men, and commanded by M. Montcalm, an able 


and hitherto fortunate general, were encamped in 


2 very advantageous ſituation, along the ſhore, 
from the river St. Charles, to the falls of Mont- 
morenci, every acceſſible part being deeply en- 
trenched. 

Jo attack a place poſſeſſed of ſo many advan- 
tages, with ſuch a handful of men as the Britiſh 
army conſiſted of, was not only deviating from 
the eſtabliſhed maxims of war, but was, in all 
appearance, a raſh and fool-hardy attempt. Wolfe 
was well acquainted with the difficulties he had to 
encounter; and, though of a temper highly ſan- 
guine and adventurous, he began almoſt to de- 
ſpair. He was reſolved, however, to leave nothing 
unattempted : he was not without hope of being 
joined by General Amherſt ; and he knew, while 
the Britiſh ſquadron maintained its ſtation in the 
river, he ſhould always have it in his power to 
retreat in caſe of emergency.—The weſt point 
of the iſle of Orleans, and that of Levi, being 
ſecured, batteries were erected upon the high 
grounds, which fired continually upon the town. 


Admiral Saunders was ſtationed in the north chan- 


nel of the iſle of Orleans, oppoſite to the falls of 
Montmorenci ; while Admiral Holmes proceeded 
up the river, beyond the town, which not only 
diverted the enemy's attention from the quarter 
on which the attack was intended, but prevented 
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Diſpoſition 
of the fleet. 


their attempts againſt the batteries alrcady erected | 


by the Engliſh, 
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Tas fleet being thus judiciouſly diſpoſed, Ge- 


1759 in | 

Annie. neral Wolfe cauſed the troops to be tranſported ren 

over the river St. Laurence, to the north-eaſt of wat 

Montmorenci ; with a view, after he had croſſed ſhot 

the latter, of moving towards the enemy's flanks, fore 

— % and enticing them to an engagement. Every be 1 

bring the MEANS Was uſed tor this purpole, but without fitua 

an engage- effect. M. Montcalm was well appriſed of the whic 

Mac importance of his ſituation ; and, though ſuperior othe 

in number to the Engliſh, was refolved to riſk he v 

nothing, and to rely entirely on. the ſtrength at - gage 

the country. as it 

MEAN-WHILE, the fleet was expoſed to the moſt dents 

imminent danger. A violent ſtorm had cauſed ſe- vente 

veral tranſports to run foul of each other; many O 

boats foundered, and ſeveral large ſhips loſt their troop 

anchors. The enemy, taking advantage of the boats 
confuſion which they imagined this difaſter muſt nel. 

produce, ſent down ſeven fire-ſhips from Quebec, ſhip e 

at mid-night, among the Britiſh fleet, which lay the fi 

ſo thick as to cover the whole ſurface of the the fc 

river. This ſcheme, though well contrived, and upon 

ſeaſonably executed, was entirely defeated by the my's 

{kill and vigilance of Admiral Saunders, and the veſſels 

dexterity of his mariners; who reſolutely boarded favour 

the fire-ſhips, run them faſt aground, and pre- which 

_ vented them from doing the ſmalleſt damage to " fy 1 

the Britiſh ſquadron. trench 

Work, finding that every endeavour to draw the Bi 

the enemy to a engagement was unſucceſsful, and 074 'Þ 

ſenſible that the approach of winter would ſoon ignal, 

terminate all military operations in that northern time © 

climate, formed the reſolution of attacking them run ag 
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in their entrenchments, on the fide of Montmo- 
renci.— There was a redoubt ſituated cloſe to the 
water's edge, and, to appearance, without gun- 
ſhot of the entrenchment on the hill. The general 
foreſaw, that if the enemy ſhould ſuffer this fort to 
be reduced, he could afterwards reconnoitre their 
fituation at leiſure, and determine the place at 
which they could be moſt eaſily attacked: on the 
other hand, ſhould they endeavour to ſupport it, 


he would be enabled to bring on a general en- 


gagement. This plan, judicious and practicable 
as it may appear, failed, from one of thoſe acci- 
dents which can neither be foreſeen nor pre- 
vented. 8 
Ox the 3oth of July, in the forenoon, the 
troops deſtined to this attack, were embarked in 
boats, in order to be tranſported acroſs the chan- 
nel. To facilitate their paſſage, the Centurion 
ſhip of war was ſtationed in the channel, to check 


The attack 
made at 
Montmo- 
renci. 


the fire of the lower battery, which commanded 
the ford; a numerous train of artillery was placed 


upon the eminence, to batter the left of the ene- 
my's entrenchment ; and two flat-bottomed armed 
veſſels were run aground near the redoubt, to 
lavour the deſcent of the forces. The confuſion 
which theſe manceuvres produced among the ene- 


my, determined the general to ſtorm the en- 


trenchment immediately. 


Orders were iſſued for 


the Brigadiers Monckton, Townſhend, and Mur- 


ray, to put their troops in motion, at a certain 
hgnal, which was accordingly given at a proper 
time of the tide. Several boats, however, were 
run aground, which cauſed a conſiderable delay, 
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during which the troops were expoſed to a ſevere 


fire from the enemy. In the mean time, the gene- 


ral, in perſon, ſounded the ſhore, and pointed out 


the place where the troops might be landed with 
leaſt difficulty. 


THIRTEEN companies of grenadiers, and 200 


of the ſecond American battalion, were the firſt 
who landed. They had orders to form upon the 
beach, and to wait for the corps that was to ſuſ- 
tain them, before they began the attack. Inſtead 


of attending to this neceſſary injunction, they 
ruſhed, with an impetuous ardour, towards the 


enemy's entrenchments, in the moſt tumultuous 
diſorder. This confuſion was encreaſed by a {- 
vere and ſteady fire from the entrenchments, 
which forced them to take ſhelter under a re- 
doubt, which the enemy had abandoned on their 


approach.—In this diſtreſsful ſituation they re- 


mained a conſiderable time, unable to form under 
ſo hot a fire, notwithſtanding every effort of their 


- officers. Night was now drawing on; a violent 


tempeſt was gathering, and the tide was beginning 
to make. For theſe reaſons, the general judged 


It not adviſeable to perſevere in ſo dangerous an 


attack, as a ſecond repulſe might render the re- 
treat of the troops hazardous and uncertain. He 
therefore ordered them to retreat, and to form 
behind Monckton's brigade, which was now drawn 


up on the beach, in good order. The whole re- 


paſled the river without moleſtation ; the general 
expoſing his ' perſon, with that intrepidity, which 
diſtinguiſhed MD both during the attack, and the 
retreat. 
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Tux loſs which attended this mortifying check, 


was very conſiderable. Above 500 men, and 


many brave officers, were killed or wounded; but, 
though the army was conſiderably weakened, the 
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general was reſolved to proceed with vigour, as 
long as there remained a poſſibility of ſucceſs. 


Admiral Holmes's ſquadron, which had returned 
to aſſiſt in the late unſucceſsful attack, was or- 
dered to move up the river, attended by Brigadier 


Murray, with 1200 men. Nothing of great mo- 


ment was effected by this detachment. Several 


magazines of the enemy were deſtroyed, but they 
could not come near their men of war; ſo that 
they returned to their former ſtation. By ſome 
priſoners taken in this expedition, they learned, 
that the fort of Niagara was taken, Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point abandoned, and General Am- 
herſt employed in making preparations to attack 
the corps under M. Burlemaque at the Iſle du 
Noix. 


Tas i fortune which bad ho OS 


all his operations, made a deep impreſſion on the 
mind of General Wolfe. He had planned, he 
had attempted, he had executed, every thing that 
might inſure ſucceſs ; he had faced every danger 
in perſon, and braved every difficulty and fatigue; 
but the proſpe& of victory and conqueſt, was as 
yet far diſtant. He well knew, that the want of 


ſucceſs in all military expeditions, was oftener at- 


tributed to miſconduct, than misfortune ; and the 
thought of returning, without having performed 
any thing worthy of himſelf, and the public hope, 
was more terrible to him than death. He was often 
1 
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unc and the de of his mind, added to the fatigues 


Gen. Wolfe der. 


hickens. 


of body he had undergone, diſordered his whole 
conſtitution, which was naturally delicate and ten- 


for ſome time, totally diſabled him. In this feeble 
condition, he begged of the general officers, to 
conſult together for the public utility ; and the 
reſult of their deliberation was, that 4000 or 
5000 men, conveyed above the town, might be 
able to draw the enemy from their ſituation, and 
to bring them to a general engagement. 

Ir was at this period, that General Wolfe 
diſpatched an expreſs to England, with an account 
of his proceedings. In this elegant and truly mili- 
tary letter, tho' written in the ſtile of deſpondency, 
we may diſcover the ſcholar, the philoſopher, the 
warrior, and the politician. It may be exhibited 
as a ſtandard of military eloquence ; and would 
have ranked the author among our beſt writers, 


had not his military exploits placed him among 


our greateſt commanders.* 

AGREEABLE to the plan which had been form- 
ed for a general aſſault, the general and admiral 
reconnoitred the town ; and concluded, from their 


own obſervation, enforced by the opinion of the 
— —— —  —— — — ͤ —jEm̃ 
This letter is perhaps one of the cleareſt and molt elegant accounts 
of a ſerics of military operations, which has ever been publiſhed. The 
concluding paragraph is ſingularly excellent. 
© By the lift of diſabled officers (many of whom are of rank) you 
may perceive, Sir, that the army is much weakened. By the nature 
of the river, the moſt formidable part of this armament js deprived of 
the power of actiag, yet we have almoſt the whole force of Canada to 
oppoſe. In this ſituation, there is ſuch a choice of difficulties, that | 
own myſelf at a loſs how to determine. The affairs of Great Britain, 
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chief engineer, that ſuch an attack could not be 1759- 
hazarded with any proſpect of ſucceſs. The ſcheme, une Che 
therefore, of drawing the enemy to an engagement, 
was now finally adopted. The troops quitted the 
camp at Montmorenci, were reimbarked and land- 
ed at Point Levi; and Admiral Holmes's diviſion 
made movements up the river, in order to draw 
the attention of the enemy as much from the 
town as poſlible. This was attended with a better 
effect than before; for, tho' Montcalm ſtill main- 
tained his advantageous poſt, he detached M. de 
Bougainville with 1500 men, to watch the mo- 
tions of the Engliſh admiral. 
ADMIRAL SAUNDERS, who ſtill remained in 
his firſt poſition, was ordered to make a feint, 
with every appearance of reality, as if the troops 
intended to land below the town, and attack the 
French entrenchments on the Beauport ſhore. 
On the 12th of September, about one in the Troops em« 
barked. 

morning, the general embarked the troops aboard 

the tranſports, and procceded three leagues far- 

ther up the river than the intended place of land- 

ing. They were then put into boats, and began to 

fall down with the tide to the place of diſembark- 

ation. The boats glided gently along, unobſerved 

by the French centinels poited on the ſhore ; but, 


"£2 Ab Fr PEAS. 


I know, require the moſt vigorous meaſures ; but then the courage of 

a handful of brave men, ſhould be exerted only where there is ſome 

hope of a favourable event. However, you may be aſſured, Sir, that 

the ſmall part of the campaign which remains, ſhall he employed (as 
far as I am able) for the honour of his Majeſty, and the intereſt of the 5 

nation; in which I am ſure of being well ſeconded by the admiral, 
and by the generals. Happy, if our efforts here, can contribute to the 


&cceſs'of his Majeſty's arms in any other parts of America.“ 
L143 
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1759. by the rapidity of the current, and the darknefy 
. 4 of the night, they overſhot the mark, and were 
'® carried a little below the intended place of attack, 
The ſhips of war followed them, and, by a well- 

conducted navigation, arrived juſt at the time 
concerted td cover their landing. When we con- 
ſider the danger and difficulty attending this en- 
terpriſe, we cannot but admire the dexterity with 
which it was performed. The ſtream was rapid, 
the ſhore ſhelving, the bank above lined with 
centinels, and the landing-place ſo narrow as to 
Troops be caſily miſſed in the dark. When the troops 


the were landed, the heights of Abraham appearcd 


1:6 before them, which riſe abruptly, with a ſteep 

| aſcent, from rhe banks of the river. A little path 
flanted up the hill from the landing-place, fo nar- 
row that two could not go abreaſt ; and even this 


was entrenched, and defended by a captain's 


guard. Theſe difficulties, however diſcouraging ſoor 
and perplexing, ſerved only to animate the troops. batt 
The light infantry and the Highlanders, under _eigh 
Colonel Howe, aſcended the precipice with ad- righ 
mirable courage and activity. They were obliged lony 

to pull themſelves up by the ſtumps and boughs gule 
of trees, which covered the declivity. The cap- thei: 
tain's guard, which defended this paſs, was ſoon  othe 
diſperſed ; the whole army mounted without fur- the 
ther moleſtation, and were drawn * in order by ont 
the general as they arrived. fron 
MoxreaLu could ſcarcely credit the intelli- the 
gence he received, of the Britiſh forces having men 
© gained the heights of Abraham, which he had wvpa! 


4 . deemed inacceſſible; but, finding it 
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but too true, and being conſcious that the Britiſh 1759. 
flect might deſtroy the low town, while the high 3 
town was attacked by the army, he reſolved to 
hazard a battle; and, quitting Beauport, paſſed 
the river St. Charles, and formed his troops op- 
poſite to ours. 
GENERAL WOLFE, perceiving the approach Poſition of 
the Britiſh 
of the enemy, began to form his own line, which army; 
conſiſted of fix battalions, and the Louiſbourg 
grenadiers. The right of this body, was com- 
manded by Brigadier Monckton ; the left, by 
Brigadier Murray; and the rear was protected by 
the light infantry, under Colonel Howe. As the 
enemy diſcovered an intention ot flanking the left 
of the Engliſh, General Townſhend was ſent thi- 
ther with the regiment of Amherſt, which he 
formed en potence, that is, in a body which pre- 
ſents two faces to the enemy. His numbers were 
ſoon increaſed by two battalions; and another 
battalion was drawn up as a 8 formed in 
eight ſubdiviſions, with large intervals. — The ,,q of the 
right of the enemy was compoſed of half the co- French. 
lony troops, ſupported by two battalions of re- 
gulars, and a body of Canadians and ſavages ; 
their centre conſiſted of a column, formed by two 
other regular battalions ; and the remainder of 
the colony troops, with one battalion, were poſted 
on the left. The buſhes and corn-ficlds in their 
front, were filled with detachments of Indians, and 
the beſt markſmen, who, previous to the engage- 
ment, kept up a gallms, though irregular, fire 
vpon the Britiſh troops. 
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ABouT nine in the morning, the enemy ad. 
vanced to the charge, with great ſpirit, and in 
good order; but their fire, from its beginning 
too ſoon, was irregular and ineffectual. The Bri. 
tiſn troops, on the contrary, reſerved their fire, 
until the French had approached within forty 
yards of their line, when they poured m a moſt 


_ dreadful diſcharge, which took place in its full 


extent. 'This fire was continued with great deli. 
beration and ſpirit, and the enemy began to give. 
way on all ſides. At this critical time, General 
Wolfe, who ſtood conſpicuous in the front of the 
line, where the attack was the moſt warm, re. 
ceived a ball in his breaſt, under which he ſunk; 
and was carried behind the ranks, where he * 
expired.“ General Monckton, the ſecond in com- 
mand, fell immediately after, and was likcwiſe 
The command 
now devolved on General Townſhend, who ſhow- 


ed himſelf equal to ſo arduous a duty. Notwith- 


The circumſtances attending the death of ſo great a perſon, are 
deſerving of a particular relation. He firſt received a ſhot in the wrilt; 
but, to avoid diſcouraging his troops, he wrapt a handkerchief round 
his band, and continued giving orders without the leaſt emotion. Soon 
after, he reccived another ball in his belly, which he likewiſe concealed, 

and exerted himſelf as before. But a third ball, more fatal, picrced his 
breaſt; under which he ſunk, and was carried off to a ſmall diſtance in 
As he lay ſtruggling with the anguiſh and weakneſs of three 
grievous wounds, he ſeemed only ſolicitous about the fortune of the 
battle. He begged one who attended him, to ſupport him to view the 
feld; but as he found that the approach of Ceath had dimmed and con- 
fuſed his fight, he defired an officer to give him an account of what he 
faw. The officer anſwered, that the enemy ſeemed broken. He te- 
peated his queſtion a few minutes after, with much anxiety ; when he 
was told, that the egemy was totally routed, and that they fled in all 
parts. Then,” ſaid he, © 1 am ſatisſicd; and he immediately ex- 
pired. | 
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ſtanding the diſcouraging circumſtance of loſing 1759. 
two generals, the troops preſerved their ſpirit, and ,,.,ic. 


every regiment ſeemed to exert itſelf with a view 
to its own peculiar character. The grenadiers 
preſſed on with their bayonets, and ſoon broke 
the centre of the enemy ; when the Highlanders, 
drawing their broad ſwords, fell in among them 


with irreſiſtable impetuoſity, and drove them with French de- 


great ſlaughter into the town. Colonel Howe, 


with his light infantry, maintained his ſtation on 


the left during the whole action, aud entirely pre- 
vented the attempts of the Indians and Canadians 
upon that quarter. 

VicToryY had ſcarcely declared in favour of 
the Britiſh forces, when a new enemy appeared, 
which threatened to put all again to the hazard. 


fea 


M. Bougainville, who had been detached up the 


river, had turned back, on being informed that 


the Britiſh troops had gained the heights of A= 
braham, and now appeared in the rear with a 
body of 2000 men. Fortunately, he arrived too 
late to have any ſhare in the battle. The main 
body of the French army, was broken and diſ- 
perſed ; and General Townſhend eſtabliſhed his 
rear ſo effectually, that Bougainville, after a feeble 
attempt, thought proper to retire among woods 
and ſwamps, where the Britiſh commander wiſely 
declined following him. 

MonTCALM was mortally wounded in the en- 


gagement, and conveyed into Quebec. His ſe- 


cond in command likewiſe received a wound, of 


which he afterwards died on board an Engliſh 
hip. About 1000 of the enemy, including a 
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great number of ofticers, were taken priſoners ; 


and about 500 were ſlain on the ficld of battle. — 
If we except the death of General Wolte, and 


we on the importance of the victory, the loſs 


Gen. Wolfe. 


of the Britiſh troops was quite inconſiderable. It 
did not amount to above 500 men. 

* Tux death of this great gencral, was a national 
misfortune ; and, perhaps, our loſs that day was 
greater, than the conqueſt of Canada was advan. 
tageous. Never was honour more firmly eſta- 
bliſhed upon the principles of virtue, than in him, 
He ſeemed formed by nature for military great- 
neſs. Ulis memory was tetentive, his judgment 
decp, his comprehenſion quick and clear, and his 
capacity extenſive. His paſſion for glory, prompt- 
ed him to acquire every ſpecies of military know- 
ledge, that ſtudy could comprehend, or actual 
ſervice illuſtrate or confirm. With the true fire 
of a ſoldier, he poſſeſſed the milder qualifications 
of the man. He was generous, gentle, com- 


placent, and humane. Contemning every little 


art for the acquiſition of wealth, he ſcorned to 


prolong a burthenſome war, to enrich himſelf 
with the ſpoils of his country. His rank in the 


army, was owing to no parliamentary intereſt, 


nor family-conncctions: merit alone raiſed him; 


and that great man, whoſe comprehenſive genius 
directed the operations of the war, had long diſ- 
covered his abilities, and marked him for his own. 


If we view his fate with the eye of a ſoldier, it 


was, of all others, the moſt to be envied, by 


| thoſe who have a true reliſh for military glory. 


He had happily effected the enterpriſe in which 
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de was engaged, fully anſwered the expectations 1759. 
of his country, and, expiring in the arms of vic- ,,_...,. 
| tory, left, to future times, an heroic example of 

military ſkill, diſcipline, and fortitude. But, tho? 

he thus expat with every circumſtance of glory 
that could grace the death of a ſoldier, it is ſtill 
to be regretted, that he did not ſurvive to enjoy 
thoſe honours, which his great merit claimed, and 
which his country would have delighted to beſtow 
on him. ; 
\ IMMEDIATELY after the action, Admiral Saun- 
ders, who had all along ſpiritedly co- operated 
with the land-forces for the advantage of the ſer- 
vice, ſailed up with an intention to attack the 
blower town, while General Townſhend was pre- 

| paring to aſſault the upper part. This double 
Attack was anticipated by a propoſal of capitula- 
tion from the town; which, after mature deli- Quite: furs 
beration, was accepted, and ſigned on the 18th 9 
ol September. The terms were honourable to 
the garriſon, and advantageous to the inhabitants, 
who were allowed the free exerciſe of their re- 
gion, and the poſſeſſion of their civil rights, un- 

& til a general peace ſhould decide their future con- 
3 dition.—The fortifications were in tolerable. or- 

der; but the houſes were entirely demoliſhed. 
General Murray, with a garriſon of 5000 men; 
"Was left to defend the place; and the remainder 
returned to England with. the fleet, which failed 
ſoon, leſt it ſhould be locked up by the froſt in 
the river St. Laurence. — Brigadier Monckton was 
conveyed to New-York, where he happily _ 
rered of his wound. ; 
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1759 Tubus was the conqueſt of Quebec happily : 
Anale. completed; an enterpriſe which ſtrongly proves, 5 
that intrepidity and perſeverance will get the bet. 
ter of obſtacles apparently inſurmountable. When 9 
we conſider the ſtrength of the country, the num- F 8 
bers of the beſicged, and the advanced ſeaſon at - 
which the attack was commenced ; the ſucceſs * 
which attended it, is matter of the greateſt aſto- 1 
niſhment. Every manceuvre diſplayed the judge. att 
ment and genius of the general, and the bravery a 
of the troops. It is but juſtice to the navy, to 15 
obſerve, that they co- operated with an unanimity, 
ardour, and enn never enough to be 6 
commended. | 75 
TE neus of this important conqueſt, arrived = 
in England but a few days after the expreſs which obj 
General Wolfe had ſent off after the affair of vs 
Montmorenci. The deſpondency occaſioned by wor 
the latter, was great. The conqueſt of Canada = 
was a meaſure ardently wiſhed for by the people, illu 
and, from their high opinion of Wolfe, they were her 
almoſt affured of ſucceſs ; but, when He began to _ 


doubt, they thought they had juſt reaſon to de- 
ſpair. It is difficult to deſcribe the various and 

mixed emotions, with which every one was effected, 
when intelligence was brought, of Quebec's being 

taken, and General Wolfe killed. The ſudden 
tranſition from ſuch a dejection to the higheſt joy, 
mixed with grief and pity at the fate of the gene- 
ral, was ſingular and affecting. The rapture and 
riot which the news excited among the populace, 
were blended with the praiſe of the gallant Wolfe; 
and the fort of mourning triumph which every 

* 
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where manifeſted itſelf, while it did honour to the 17 59- 
memory of the general, diſplayed the generous ,,aica. 
and humane feelings of the people.* 
Taz French army, ſoon after the ſurrender of French ar- 
Quebec, retired to Montreal and Trois Rivieres, ra 
the only places of any conſequence they had left 
in Canada. The country along the river, was 
laid waſte for a conſiderable extent, to deprive the 
French troops of ſubſiſtence, and ſo render any 
attempt for recovering Quebec in the winter abor- 
tive; a meaſure, which, however repugnant to 
humanity, was judged to be abſolutely neceſſary. 


® « A little circumſtance was talked of at that time, and it deſerves 
to be recorded, as it ſhows a fineneſs of ſentiment, and a juſtneſs of 
thinking in the lower kind of people, that is rarely met with even 
among perſons of education. 'The mother of General Wolfe was an 
object marked out for pity, by great and peculiar diſtreſs ; the public 
wound pierced her mind with a particular affliction, who had expe- 
rienced the dutiful ſon, the amiable domeſtic character, whilſt the 
world admired the accompliſhed officer. Within a few months, ſhe. 
Had loſt her huſband ; ſhe now loſt this ſon, her only child. The po- 
pulace of the village where ſhe lived, unanimouſly agreed to admit no 
illuminations or firings, or any other ſign of rejoicing whatever near 
her houſe, leſt they ſhould ſeem, by an ill-timed triumph, to inſult 
over her grief. There was a juſtneſs in this; and whoever knows the 
people, knows that they made no ſmall ſaeriſice on this occaſion,” 
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CHAP. XXII. 


General Lally beſieges Madraſi—Obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege— Major Brereton repulſed —Lally completely 
routed by Colonel Coote—Third engagement be- 


tween Pocock and d Ache——Treachery. of t the Dutch 


chaſti iſed. 


3 1 
HE French force in the Faſt -Indies, was highly 


ASIA, 
hope, that the loſſes they ſuſtained in other parts 
of the world, would be balanced by their ſucceſſes 

ſen Lally in this.—We left General Lally making prepara- 


s licge to 


| Madrat, tions to beſiege Madraſs.* On the 14th of De- 


cember 1758, he advanced with his. whole force 
to attack the place; while the Britiſh detachments 
retreated into the garriſon. The inhabitants were 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation ; and it re- 


This town was built about an hundred years ago, by one William 
Langhorne, in the country of Arcot,. and by the ſea- ſide. It is placed 


in the midſt of a ſandy tract, altogether dry; and there is no water fit | 


ſor drinking, but what is fetched from the diſtance of more than a mile. 
It has increaſed fo much ſince its eſtabliſhment, that it has been divided 


into three diſtricts. The firſt of theſe, known in Europe by the name 


of Fort St. George, and in India by that of the White Tcwn, is occu- 
picd by about 500 Engliſh. It is defended only by a ſlight wall, and 
four ill-conſtruted baſtions. To the north, lies the Black Town, which 


Js larger, and ftill worſe fortified; and is the quarter where the Jews, 


Armenians, Moors, and the richeſt Indians, reſide. Beyond this, are 


the ſuburbs, which are entirely defenceleſs, and full of inhabitants. The 


three diviſions, and the whole territory, which is not more than 15 


miles in circumference, contain 250,000 inhabitants, almoſt all of them 


| hatives of India. The buſineſs carried on here, by the company, and the 
private merchants, has rendered Madraſs one of the molt opulent and 
important places in India. | 0 


reſpectable; and there was juſt reaſon for them to 
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quired ſome immediate addreſs, to keep up the 
ſpirits of the garriſon, and prevent a general de- 
ſpondency. For that purpoſe, a ſally was made, 
under the command of Colonel Draper; and, had 
the ſpirit and bravery of the commander been ſe- 
conded by the troops of Madraſs, the town would, 
in all probability, have been relieved from the hor- 
rors of a ſiege. After a warm and bloody diſ- 
pute, Colonel Draper was obliged to retire into 
the fort; and nothing further was attempted with- 
out the works, as the garriſon was not very nu- 
merous. | = 

| In the mean time, the enemies batteries played 
vigorouſly againſt the town, but the artillery of 
the garriſon was much better managed. The 
French acted with a timidity, and want of judge- 
ment on this occaſion, by no means ſuitable to 
their national character. It was in vain that Lally 
attempted to lead on his men to a breach that 
had been practicable for ſeveral days; it conti- 
nued open for a tortnight, and not one dared to 
venture the aſſault. To add to his embarraſſments, 


he was very ill ſupplied with proviſions, and he 


found that the garriſon had received a reinforce- 


ment. Deſpairing, therefore, of ſucceſs, he raiſed and raiſe 
the ſiege that very night, abandoning forty pieces e 
of cannon, and retreated to the territory of Ar- 


cot.— The failure of the French, in this attempt, 
was greatly owing to the ſkill and bravery of the 
Britiſh commanders. Governor Pigot, Colonels 
Laurence and Draper, and Major Brereton, par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
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1759 Tux tranſactions of the war in this part of the 

4:12, World, conſiſted chiefly of detached expeditions, 

which are of too little moment to require a par. 

ticular relation.-—The troops under Lally, behaved 

in the moſt daſtardly manner. The remonſtrances 

he ſent home on this occaſion, will paint the hor. 

_ . ror and uncaſineſs of his mind, at the cowardice, 

corruption, and degeneracy of thoſe he command. 

ed ; while the Engliſh not only triumphed over 

him, but reduced the opulent city of Surat, on 

the weſtern peninſula of India. On the 16th of 

Englih ar- April, the Britiſh army took the field under 

en 1 Major Brereton, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the 

important town and fort of Conjeveram, while 

Major Ford ſtormed and took the city of Maſuli- 

makes ſome patan. Thus a ſea-coaſt, of 800 miles in extent, 

_— along a trading and manufacturing country, fell 

into the hands of the Engliſh ; while the trade of 

the French was confined to Pondicherry, and a 

few inconſiderable places in the neighbourhood. 

The coaſt thus acquired by the Engliſh, adjoined 

to the province of Bengal, out of which the 
French were entirely driven by Colonel Clive. 

Tnoss ſucceſſes, however, were, in ſome mea- 

| but meet ſure, balanced by a repulſe which Major Brereton 

wh met with, in attempting to diſlodge Lally and his 

confederates from a ſtrong poſt he held under the 

cannon of a fort. This check, which happened 

in September, coſt the Britiſh between 3 and 409 

killed and wounded. —Encouraged by this advan- 

tage, Lally was preparing to beſiege Trichenopol); 

but Colonel Coote, on the zoth of November, 

took Wandewaſh, one of the moſt important torts 
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on that coaſt, in three days time, and made the 
garriſon priſoners of war. Ten days after, he took 
Carangoly, which he obliged the garriſon to eva- 
cuate. Lally, alarmed at this great ſucceſs, de- 


| termined to riſk a general engagement, or to re- 
take Wandewaſh, which he beſieged with 2200 


Europeans, and between 9 and 10,000 Blacks. 


He puſhed forward the ſiege, with the utmoſt vi- 
gour; but Colonel Coote came up with his army, 


conſiſting of about 1700 Europeans, and about 


3000 Blacks, juſt at the time when Lally was a- 


bout to ſtorm the breach he had made. A long Pics a 


and obſtinate engagement enſued, in which the 


French ſuffered an entire defeat, with the loſs of 


1000 men, their cannon, and all the implements 


of the ſiege. Many priſoners of rank were taken, 
and Lally, deſpairing of farther ſucceſs, retired 
with his broken troops to Pondicherry. The loſs 
of the Engliſh in this engagement, amounted to 
200 in killed and wounded; and, amongſt the for- 
mer, was the brave Major Brereton. This battle 
reflected great honour on the Britiſh troops, be- 
cauſe it was obtained over Europeans, headed by 
a general of no ſmall reputation for his conduct 
and courage. The Engliſh loſt no time in pur- 
ſuing their victory; for they marched directly a- 
gainſt Chitiput, which they took; and then laid 
ſiege to Arcot, the capital of that vaſt province, 
on the 5th of February 1760, and it ſurrendered 


the roth, by which 300 Europeans were made 


priſoners of war. 
Tae fea operations in the e were 
proſecuted with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs. The 


* 
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1759. French had ſtrained every nerve to render their 


ASIA. 


Defeat of 
the French 


Keet. 


naval force ſuperior to that of the Engliſh ; and 


had augmented their fleet to eleven fail of the 
line, beſides frigates and ſtore-ſhips, an armament 
hitherto unknown in the Indian ſeas. Admiral 


Pocock, though infinitely inferior in number of 


men, guns, and ſize of ſhips, determined to pur. 
ſue, and give them battle.—Early in the morning 
on the 2d of September, the French fleet were 
deſcricd from the maſt-hcad, and the ſignal was 
given for a general chace. The wind, however, 
abated ; and the utmoſt endeavours of the Britiſh 
admiral, to bring the French to an engagement, 
proved unſucceſsful for ſeveral days. At length, 
they totally diſappeared, and ſtood for Pondi- 
cherry, where they were ſoon followed by the 
Britiſh admiral. On the 1oth, about two in the 
afternoon, a ſevere and bloody engagement took 
place between the two fleets, which was-continued 


with great fury for two hours; when the French 


admiral, finding his fleet in a very ſhattered con- 
dition, ſheered off, and took ſhelter under the 
fort of Pondicherry. In this engagement, eight 
Engliſh ſhips ſtood the fire of the whole French 
fleet, which conſiſted of ſixteen ſail. The loſs 
of the Engliſh was not inconſiderable; 569 of 
our men being killed and wounded, and the 
ſhips greatly ſhattered. The French did not loſe 


| fs than 1000 men; and their ſhips were ſo diſ- 
abled, as to render it difficult to keep them above 
water. Soon after this engagement, Admiral 
Corniſh arrived from England, with four ſhips of 


the line; and confirmed the dominion of the Bri- 
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fiſh over the Indian ſeas.—lt is remarkable, that 
theſe two ſquadrons fought three pitched battles, 
in cighteen months, under the ſame commanders, 
without the loſs of a ſhip on either fide. 
WHILE the Britiſh arms were thus ſucceſsful 
againſt the French, a rupture ſeemed to be in 
preparation, from a quarter where it was leaſt ex- 
pected. Under a pretence of reinforcing their 
garriſons in Bengal, the Dutch equipped an ar- 
mament of ſeven ſhips, which was ordered to fail 


up the Ganges ; and rendered their fort at Chin- 


cura ſo formidable, as to exclude all other nations 
from the ſalt- petre trade, which was carried on 
there, and ſo to monopolize that beneficial com- 
modity. Colonel Clive, who then reſided at Cal- 
cutta, thought proper to oppoſe their deſign. He 


Treachery 
of the 


| Dutch. 


ſent a letter to the Dutch commodore, informing 


him, that he could not permit his landing and 
marching his forces to the fort intended, as he 
foreſaw that it would be detrimental to the com- 
merce of Europe. The Dutch commodore re- 
plied, that he had no ſuch deſigns of a monopoly 
as were imputed to him; and only requeſted the 
liberty of landing, to refreſh his troops. A re- 
quelt, ſo ſeemingly reaſonable, was eaſily granted. 
The Dutchman, however, continued ſubmiſſive 


no longer, than he ſuppoſed himſelf unable to a& 


with vigour ; for, as ſoon as he knew that the 


ſhips which were to ſecond his operations were 
come up the river, he boldly began his march 
to Chincura, and took ſeveral ſmall veſſels be- 
longing to the Engliſh, by way of retaliation for 
the affront he pretended to bave received, The 
L 1 
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Calcutta Indiaman, in purſuing her voyage down 
the river, was likewiſe ſtopped. by the Dutch 
commander, and obliged to return to Calcutta, 
with the complaints of this treatment to Colonel 
Clive. 
dicating the honour of his country. He ordered 
three India ſhips, which happened to be at that 


time in the harbour, to proceed down the river, 
and attack the Dutch fleet. 


'This command was 
obeyed with great alacrity; and, after a few broad. 


ſides on either fide, the Dutch commodore ſtruck, 


and the reſt of the fleet followed his example, 
The victory thus obtained without any great da- 


mage, Captain Wilſon, who commanded in the 


expedition, took poſſeſſion of the fleet of the 
enemy, and ſent their men priſoners to the Eng- 
liſh fort; while, about the ſame time, their land- 


forces were defeated by Colonel Ford, ſent by 


Colonel Clive upon that duty.— This conteſt had 
like to have produced a new rupture in that part 
of the world; but a negotiation ſoon after enſuing, 
the Dutch wiſely gave way to a power they were 
not able to withſtand, and were content to fit 
down with the loſs, 
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CH AP. XXII. 
Plan of the triple French invaſion—M. de Ia Clue 


defeated by Boſcawen— Admiral Hawke defeats 
Conflans— Detached naval tranſattions in 1759. 


THoUGH the French were equally unſucceſsful 
in Aſia, Africa, and America, they were now 
meditating a blow, which, had it ſucceeded; would 
have amply revenged all their loſſes. A maſterly 
and powerful invaſion of Great Britain was pro- 
jected, and their ports were filled with preparations 
for carrying it into execution. Three embarkations 
for that purpoſe were mentioned. M. Thurot, an 
intelligent enterpriſing adventurer, humane in his 
manners, and fortunate in his undertakings, was 
appointed to command a ſquadron of men of war, 
deſtined againſt Scotland. From being captain of 


2 merchant veſſel, he had ſucceſſively become à 


commander of a privateer, and was now a com- 
modore in the French ſervice. His birth was 
obſcure ; but his notions, at a time when a total 
degeneracy of the French prevailed, rendered, in 
France, thoſe abilities illuſtrious, which, in Eng- 
land, could not have entitled him to a lieutenancy 
on board a ſhip of war. The ſecond embarka- 
tion was to have been performed at Havre de 
Grace, and the other ſea-ports of Normandy, and 


was deſigned immediately againſt England. The 


third embarkation, deſtined againſt Ireland, was 
to be made at Vannes, in Lower Britanny. The 
LF 4 
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land-forces were commanded by the Duc d' Aguil. 
lon, while a powerful ſquadron under M. Conflans 
was to cover and ſecure their landing.—Theſe 
appearances were alarming; but they were greatly 
diminiſhed, by the excellent meaſures taken by the 
Britiſh government. The Breſt fleet, under Con- 


flans, was blocked up by Hawke, who at the ſame 


time detached ſome ſhips to keep an eye upon 


Vannes; while Commodore Boys was ſtationed 


before , and Admiral Rodney bombarded 


- Havre. 


IN the mean time, K Boſcawen, who 


had ſucceeded Admiral Oſborne in the Mediterra- 
nean, effectually maintained the honour of the 
Britiſh flag. The French had aſſembled a con- 


ſiderable armament at Toulon, under the com- 


mand of M. de la Clue, which ſome imagined to 
be deſtined for America, while others conjectured 
that it was deſigned to reinforce the Breſt fleet, 


and to co-operate with it in the intended deſcent 
on the Engliſh coaſt. 


 Boscawen having in vain attempted to draw 


| the enemy to an engagement, ordered three ſhips 
of the line to advance, and burn the French veſ- 


Toulon fleet 
puts to ſea. 


ſels lying cloſe to the mouth of the harbour. In 
executing this order, the ſhips met with a warm 
reception from ſome batteries, which had not been 
before perceived; and, a calm enſuing, they ſuſ- 


tained ſuch conſiderable damage, as rendered it 


neceſſary for the Engliſh admiral to return to 
Gibraltar, in order to refit. M. de la Clue ſeized 
this opportunity of failing, and proceeded with 
great diligence to the Straights. Boſcawen had 
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notice of his approach, before he reached Gib- 
raltar ; and though his ſhips were not perfectly 
ready to fail, he uſed ſuch expedition, that, in two 
hours, the fleet was out at ſea. At day-light, 
he deſcried ſeven large ſhips of de la Clue's ſqua- 
dron ; the other five, and three frigates, having 
been ſeparated in the night. The Engliſh ſhips 
being newly refitted, proved better failers, and 


| ſoon came up with the enemy, near Cape Lagos 


in Portugal. After a briſk engagement, in which 
the coolneſs and intrepidity of the Britiſh admiral 
were equally remarkable, the French fleet was 
totally defeated. The Ocean and Redoutable, two 
of the beſt ſhips in the French navy, were run 
aſhore, and burnt: the Centaure and the Modeſte, 
two other of their capital ſhips, were taken ; and 
the others, with great difficulty, got into the 
harbour of Cadiz. 

Taxis blow, however ſevere and diſcouraging, 
did not deter the French from their intended in- 


vaſion of Great Britain. They ſeemed to derive 


courage from deſpair, and reſted their hopes in 
the expeQation, that the winter-ſtorms would com- 
pel the Engliſh fleets to take refuge in their own 
harbours, and give them an opportunity of ſlip- 
ping to ſea, and putting their deſign in execution. 
In this expectation, they were not diſappointed. 
A moſt violent ſtorm drove the Engliſh ſquadrons 
off the French coaſt. Thurot, availing himſelf of 
this circumſtance, immediately put to ſea, and 
was as immediately purſued by Commodore Boys. 
He had the good fortune, however, to eſcape to 
Gottenburg in Sweden, where he was laid up till 


Defeated 
by 
Boſcawen, 


Thurot's 
intentions 


frultrated. : 
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IF 1759 · after Chriſtmas, by the ſeverity of the weather, and 
| . | . want of neceflaries. 
13 No ſooner was the ſtorm ſubſided, than the 
| —— French admiral, perceiving no enemy upon the 
coaſt, immediately put to fea. Admiral Hawke, 
who had taken ſhelter in Torbay harbour, failed 
i | Eb | on the very ſame day, being the 14th of Novem- 
ber. He directed his courſe for Quiberon bay, 
wy where he expected the French fleet would rendez. 
1 vous; and, after meeting with various diſappoint- 
"Fi ments, through contrary winds, on the 2oth, he 
iN diſcovered the headmaſt ſhips of the enemy, bear- 
IF ing to the northward, between the main land of 
ws TPrance and the iſland of Belleiſle. The fleets on 
= | __ both ſides, were the moſt powerful of any employ- 
_ ed in the courſe of the war. The Britiſh conſiſted 
if of 23 fail of the line, and the French of 21; but, 
_ | in number of men, and —— of metal, ay 
8 were nearly equal. 

Ixſ ardent wiſhes of the Britiſh admiral, were 
now completed. The French fleet was within 
his reach, and a general engagement inevitable; 
He overlooked the difficulties he had to encounter, 
tho” ſufficient to have checked the braveſt com- 

F Difficulties mander. The coaſt, beyond any almoſt in the 
to encoun- KNOWN world, was full of ſhoals, ſands, ſhallows, 
tex and rocks, as unknown to the Engliſh, as they 

» were familiar to the French pilots. The wind 

_ blew little leſs than a ſtorm, and the waves ran 
mountains high; to which may be added, the dan- 
gers of a ſhort day, dark night, and lee-ſhores 
Animated with the love of his country, and ſen- 
ſible of the vaſt importange of the ſervice he was 
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engaged in, he diſregarded every danger and ob- 1759. 
ſtacle, and was reſolved to run any riſk, than not * 4 
encounter an enemy, on the deſtruction of whom 

perhaps the public ſafety depended. 

Taz conduct of the French admiral, was timid French 
and injudicious. It was in his power, either to jg _ 
fly or fight; but he followed neither perfectly. . 
Before he could reſolve how to proceed, he al- | 
lowed the Britiſh ſhips to come up with him, and 
then crowded his fail when it was too late to 
eſcape. The action began about half after two, A battle 
and was maintained with great fury for two hours, 
Hawke's great aim was at the Soleil Royal, the 
moſt capital ſhip in the French navy, and com- 
manded by Conflans in perſon. He ordered the 
maſter of his own ſhip to paſs all the ſhips of the 
enemy, and to lay him along-ſide of the French 
admiral. The maſter remonſtrated on the violence 
of the ſtorm, and the danger of the coaſt. © You 


e have done your duty,” ſays Hawke, © in point- 


A 


* ing out the danger; you are now to obey my * 


* orders, and lay me along· ſide the Soleil Royal.“ 
His wiſh was gratified; and the Royal George 
ranged up with the French admiral. Juſt as Hawe 
was about to diſcharge his reſerved broadſide, the 
Theſee, a French 70 gun ſhip, nobly interpoſed, . 
received the whole fire, and was ſunk to the bot- 

tom. The Superbe ſhared the ſame fate, and the in which | 
Formidable ſtruck her colours. In ſhort, had n 
not the French been favoured by the night, their 

whole fleet muſt have been deſtroyed or taken. 

Seven of their ſhips, after throwing overbroad 

all their guns, eſcapedgnto the river Villaine, and 
about as many more made tor other ports. » 


Se, 


* 


BUROPE. 
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1759. Tux night which ſucceeded this action, was 


n dreadful. It blew a violent hurricane; and no- 
thing was to be heard, but ſignals of diſtreſs on 


Adem all hands, friends and enemies being blended in 


ſucceeds, | . 
one common danger. Humanity would have pre- 


vailed on the Engliſh, to have aſſiſted even an 
enemy amidſt ſuch diſcriminate diſtreſs; but they 
perceived, that all efforts of that kind were im- 
practicable, and could only terminate in their own 
ruin, without affording the ſmalleſt relief to the 


which French. They therefage waited for the return of 


13 day; and then they found, that the French admiral 


— 2 had run his own, and another capital ſhip, the 

Heros, on ſhore. His own ſhip was burnt by 
himſelf, and the Heros by the Engliſh. 

Trvs ended this memorable and deciſive en- 

gagement, on the iſſue of which the fate of the 

two kingdoms ſeemed to depend. The Engliſh 


Lofs of the ſuſtained little loſs, but what was occaſioned by 


— de. the weather. The Eflex and Reſolution unfortu- 


1 by nately ran on a ſand-bank called Lefour, where 
they were irrecoverably loſt, notwithſtanding every 
aſſiſtance that could be given; but moſt of their 

men, and ſome part of their ſtores, were ſaved. 
In the whole fleet, no more than one lieutenant 
and 39 ſeamen and marines were killed, and 202 
wounded. © The loſs of the French, in men, muſt 
have been great. Four of the beſt ſhips in their 
navy were deſtroyed, one taken, and the reſt of 
their fleet diſabled, ſhattered, and diſperſed. —It 
was remarkable in this engagement, that no cap- 
ey Was accuſed, nor even in any degree ſuſpeG% 
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Saunders agenda to arrive from the expedition 


long voyage, and the ſevere duty which he had 
ſo long undergone, could not deter him from im- 
mediately ſetting fail, to partake in the glory and 
danger of the enſuing engagement. His good for- 
tune was not equal to the eneroſity of his inten- 
He arrived too late 10 give aſſiſtance; but 
wo refolution was equally deſerving of OY as 
if he had ſhared in the victory. 
Ir was thought, that this action Goal have 
been deciſive of all future marine operations be- 


founded with exultations on that account; and 
nothing but ſongs of triumph was to be read in 


tune. They publiſhed an account, in which they 
exaggerated the ſtrength of the Engliſh ; repre- 


* An event which happened about the ſame time, redoubled the 
exultations. The French government authentically acknowledged itſelf 
to be bankrupt, and ſtopt the payment of no leſs than eleven funds, 
for which their public faith was ctigaged. As if that had not been 


bring in their plate to the mint. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty begari 
with his own, and affected to retrench his table, furniture, and plate, 
to thoſe neceſſaries which a man of 200l. a-year allows to his family in 
England. His example was followed by numbers of his moſt zealous | 
ſubjects; nor were even the church plate and ornaments ſpared. It is 
true, the money raiſed by this expedient, fell ſhort of what might have 
been expected; but it is certain it did infinite ſervice to the French 
government. It awakened a ſpill 
loyalty, in the breaſt öf its fu &, 


againſt Quebec, a little after Hawke had failed. A A 


tween the Engliſh and French. The public re- 


our news- papers.“ The French miniſtry, how. French 
ever, thought proper to palliate their laſt misfor- Vier. 


enough, a kind of begging ordinance was publiſhed, for all perſons to 


75 
A Aenne occurred at this period, which 175% 


„ deferves to be commemorated, as it cha- gunors; 
racteriſes the ſpirit of the Britiſh navy. Admiral 


1759. ſented their own loſs as quite inconſiderable; and 
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zvrore. concluded with aſſerting, that this trivial misfor- 


Detached 
naral tranſ- 


actions. 


tune would ſoon be repaired. This partial miſ- 
repreſentation was abſolutely neceſſary, to ſupport 
the ſpirit of the people, which was quite ſunk by 
their ſucceſſive defeats. 

BEsipEs the actions of great fleets, many gal 
lant exploits were performed by the captains of 
ſingle ſhips. The Veſtal, Captain Wood, engaged 


the Bellona, a French frigate, greatly ſuperior in 


men, and weight of mal; and, after an obſtinate 
conteſt, which laſted above two hours, took her, 
and brought her ſafely into port.— The South- 
ampton and Melampe, two Engliſh frigates, com. 
manded by the captains Gilchriſt and Hotham, 


gave chace to the Danae, a French ſhip of 40 


guns, and 330 men. The Melampe came up with 
her before the Southampton, and, with. admirable 
gallantry, maintained a combat againſt a ſhip of 
double her own force. As they fought in the dark, 
Captain Gilchriſt was obliged to lie by, until he 


could diſtinguiſh the one from the other. At day- 


break, he bore down on the Danae ; and, after 


the undeſerved diſtreſs to which their Sovereign was reduced. Cities, 
corporations, and companies, poured in their voluntary contributions, 
for repairing their marine; and then armies in Germany, were recruited 
with greater facility, and leſs expence, than ever: ſo that their force, 
at the opening of next campaign, was far more formidable than was er- 
pected. —But this was not all. The Britiſh, and their allies, were im- 
poſed upon, and thrown off their guard, by this pretended ſhew of po- 
verty.. The operations of the war languiſhed, on a preſumption that 
the French could not continue it, and that they muſt of courſe age 
to ſuch terms as Great Britain ſhould impoſe. In theſe preſumption 
howerer, we were deccived ; for the French, at the very time when 
they declared themſelyes bankrup rom millions ſterling in chen 
treaſury, R 1 ; 


P 3 


* 
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s 2 briſk engagement, in which ſhe had 40 men 1759- 


181 


killed, and many wounded, compelled her to ſur- rynory, 


render. This victory, however, proved fatal to 
the gallant Gilchriſt, He received a wound in 
the ſhoulder, which, though it did not deprive 
him of life, rendered him incapable of future ſer- 
vice —On the 14th of April, the Achilles of 60 
guns, commanded by Captain Barrington, en- 
countered, to the weſtward of Cape Finiſterre, a 
French ſhip of equal force, called the Count de 
St. Florentine, under the command of the Sieur 
de Montay. After an engagement of two hours, 
in which the French captain was ſlain, and 116 


of his men killed or wounded, the Count de St. 


Florentine ſtruck her colours. She was ſo much 
damaged, that it was very difficult to bring her 
into Falmouth. The Achilles had only 25 men 
killed or wounded. On the 27th of March, Capt. 
Faulkner of the Windfor, of 60 guns, diſcoyered 
four large ſhips off the rock of Liſbon, to which 
he gave chace. On his approach, they formed 
the line of battle a-head, at tlie diſtance of a 
cable's length aſunder. He engaged the ſtern- 
moſt for upwards of an hour, which, after hav- 
ing given a fignal to the other three veſſels to 


edge off, ſtruck her colours. She proved to be 


the Duke de Chartres, pierced for 60 guns, tho' 
carrying only 24; and belonged, as well as the 
other three that eſcaped, to the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany.——Many other gallant actions were perform- 
ed by the Engliſh, cruiſers, in different parts of 


the globe, in which » "yp were for the moſt | 


part unſucceſsful. | 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


— of the allies and French — Batile of Corbach 


General Glaubitz ſurpriſed and defeated—Bat- 


tle of Warbourg—Hereditary Prince ſurpriſes a 


body of French at Zierenberg Marburg taken by 
Gen. Bulow, who is defeated by Monſ. Stainville— 
Expedition of the Hereditary Prince to the Rhine 
—Weſel beſieged —Batile of Campen—Sicge of 
Meſel ne = Og and ener of George ll. 


nh 
the contending powers in Germany: their accu- 
mulated diſtreſſes, and diſappointments, ſeemed 
only to increaſe their mutual rancour. Whatever 
might be the real ſentiments of the people of 


Great Britain, reſpecting the German war, they 


were unwilling to diſtreſs their venerable monarch, 
in the evening of his days, by abandoning his 
electoral dominions, which were always upper- 


moſt in his heart. The ſucceſſes of Prince Fer- 


dinand, though rather ſplendid than folid, had 
likewiſe impreſſed the public with a high opinion 
of his martial abilities; and they flattered them- 
ſelves, that every campaign would prove deciſive 
in his favour. The miniſtry continued to enforce 
and improve the ſame way of reaſoning ; but it 
could not, however, be diſguiſed, that the weight 
of the war in Europe, lay upon Britain, though 
| the had immediately very little intereſt in the 

event. This conſideration 


ioc glaring to be con · 
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cealed, induced the Britiſh miniſtry to offer to 


, open a negotiation ;3 but, however ſincere they 
might be, it is certain that his Pruſhan Majeſty 
was by no means ſo when he complied with it. 
The two Empreſſes, and France, not to mention 
Sweden and Poland, though they could not flatly 


reject ſo plauſible a propoſition, were very little 


diſpoſed to accept of it, and threw ſuch a damp 
upon all the expedients propoſed by the neutral 


powers, particularly King Stanilaus and the Dutch, 


that the propoſal came to nothing. 
Tu winter of the year 1759, was remarkably 


ſevere; and Germany ſuffered greatly from cold, 


and ſcarcity of proviſions,* a circumſtance which 


forced the poorer ſort of the inhabitants into the 


armies of their ſeveral maſters ; ſo that thoſe of 
the Empreſs Queen, were now more numerous 
than ever. The Britiſh army in Germany, having 
ſuffered greatly in the preceding campaign, ſix 
regiments of foot, commanded by Major-General 
Griffin, were ſent to reinforce it, and were fol- 
lowed by Elliot's light-horſe ; ſo that, in the be- 
ginning of the campaign, the Britiſh troops in 
Germany amounted to 25,000 men ; a greater 
army of Britons, than had-ever ſerved before in 
one place, and at one time, under King William, 


* Though Great Britain was not afflicted with the like calamities, 
yet her people, in their private capacities, ſhewed a regard for, and 
ſent a relief to their troops in Germany and America, that can be 
matched in no other country. Some private gentlemen formed them- 
ſelres into a ſociety for that purpoſe; and, in the beginning of 
January, beſides other generous proviſions for the widows and orphans 


of our ſoldiers, they ſent abroad 6000 flannel waiſtcoats, 6000 woollen = 


caps, 6000 half-garters, and 5000 pair of woollen gloves ; and the do- 
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Ba cop the great Duke af Marlborcugh, or indeed under 
— any Britiſh general, for two centuries before. 
— Taz French were equally alert, in their endea. 
vours to make the campaign deciſive. M. Broglio 
continued to command, and his army was rein- 
forced to the amount of 100,000 men, the fineſt 
troops in France ; while Count de St. Germaine, 
with whom he was but upon indifferent terms, was 
at the head of a ſeparate body of 30,000 on the 
Rhine, that no ill confequences might ariſe from 
any miſunderſtanding between the two generals. 
Tux death of the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſcl, 
which happened in the beginning of the year, 
excited ſome apprehenſions with regard to the 
future conduct of his ſon and ſucceſſor. Theſe 
fears were ſoon diſſipated. That prince, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrong prepoſſeſſions that lay againſt 
him, exceeded even his father in his zeal for the 
Proteſtant cauſe, by adding conſiderably to his 
troops that were in the ſervice of Great Britain. 
THE operations of the two armies, were by no 
means anſwerable to the great preparations, and 
reinforcements, which both ſides had made and 
received. The campaign did not open, with any 
effect, till late in the ſeaſon. Indeed, at the be- 
ginning, the chief buſineſs of both armies, was to 
procure proviſions, rather than to fight; and all 
the motions of their detached parties, were to- 
wards getting a meal, rather than a victory. A 
ſevere winter, an exhauſted country, and a late 
ſpring, were calamities equally diſtreſſing to both; 


and each had a * of 5 for the 


or GREAT BRITAIN. 


# Wu the rigour of the ſeaſon abated, the 1760- 
ſuperior providence of the French over the allies —.— 
appeared. The former, while they lay in their 
cantonments, were ſupplied with proviſions from 
the Rhine, the Maine, and the Moſelle; while the 

latter were totally diſabled, by 8 to un- 
dertake any enterpriſe of conſequence. The only 
action worth mentioning, was performed by the 
Hereditary. Prince, who laid Fulda under contri- 
bution, and expelled the French from it at the 
head of ſome Britthh troops. The whole of this 
campaign, indeed, between the French and the 
allies, conſiſted almoſt entirely of little detached 
expeditions, planned and executed by this gallant 
young hero. Theſe actions, however unimpor- 
tant in their conſequences, demand a particular 
relation, as ſtriking of intrepidity and military 
knowledge. The miſunderſtanding between the 
two French generals, Broglio and St. Germaine, 
was productive of conſequences highly advan- 
tageous to the allies. Inſtead of the one advan- 
cing by Munſter, and the other by the landgra- 
viate of Heſſe, and leaving ſtrong poſts to the 
eaſtward of the Weſer, operations that might 
have proved fatal to the allies, the whole of their 
grand army united into one body. This meaſure, 
ſo diſcordant with the original plan of their ope - 
rations, diſguſted St. Germaine, an officer of true 
military genius, who retired from the ſervice. 
Notwithſtanding this, the French took Marburg 


and Dillenburg, and made the garriſons of both 
priſoners of war. » 
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5 
25 Taz inaQtivity of the German general, i in this 
— perilous ſituation, has never been clearly account- 0 
ed for. The Hereditary Prince, at the head of : 
| ſome Britiſh regiments, endeavoured to retrieve 0 
it. The French army had hitherto moved in two 8 
bodies, and the corps under St. Germaine was " 
known to have advanced to Corbach; ſo that the bs 
- prince reſolved to attack him, and to drive him tc 
from that poſt. By this time, however, the junc. 55 
tion of the French army was formed; and the jo 
prince, inſtead of encountering 10,000 bot, and a 
17 ſquadrons of horſe, which were the number 1 
St. Germaine commanded, fell in with the whole 80 
French army, and that too with ſuch reſolution, 
as rendered his retreat, after he had diſcovered 0 
his miſtake, almoſt impraQicable. The French hy 
were freſh, numerous, and well formed. The pl: 
Britiſh forces behaved with the utmoſt intrepidity; > 
but the Germans, both horſe and foot, gave them: 5 
ſelves up to a deſpondency (to call it no work) 
which threatened a total rout; while the French * e 
were every moment pouring in reinforcements, — 
chiefly of cavalry, to complete their deſtruction. | 
* In this deſperate fituation, the prince put himſelt = 
at the head of Bland's and Howard's dragoons, his 
who perfectly ſeconded the ardour of this young He 
hero. They ſoon checked the career of the Gl 
. French cavalry, covered the retreat of the Ger- fa p 
* mans, and thus ſaved the army, at the expence of 3 
goo men, killed, wounded, or taken priſoners, 2 
and 15 pieces of carinon, which were left on the * 
4 * field of battle. The prince received a wound, 7 k 
| which, however, gave him leſs uneaſineſs, than 
* 
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he felt from the mortification produced by this 
deſen t 

Tux allied army, Aung this ation, retreated 
en the Dymel, and were now encamped at 


Saxenhauſen. It was matter of aſtoniſhment to _ 


military men, that Broglio did not purſue his ad- 
vantage; nor can the reaſons of his inactivity, be 
to this day accounted for. The Hereditary Prince 
unjuſtly charged himſelf with being the author of 
a defeat, which did him and the Engliſh ſo much 
diſhonour, and formed a daring reſolution to make 


reparation. He knew that Glaubitz, a French 


general, was at the head of a conſiderable de- 
tachment, which were marched towards Ziegen- 
hagen, a place of conſiderable importance in the 
landgraviate of Heſſe. In order to relieve this 
place, the prince put himſelf at the head of fix 
German battalions, two brigades of hunters, - a 
_ regiment of huſſars, and Elliot's light horſe. This 
laſt regiment had been raiſed only in the preced- 


ing ſpring and winter. Not à man amongſt them 


had ever been before in the ſervice 5 but they 
liked it ſo well, that they were ſoon diſciplined, 
and made an excellent appearance: ſo that the 
Hereditary Prince choſe them, to form part of 
his detachment; and the event juſtified his choice. 
He was at this time about 60 Engliſh miles from 
Glaubitz, who imagined himſelf in the moſt per- 
fect ſecurity. The prince, however, led his detach- 


ment, unperceived, within ſight of the enemy's 
camp ; and, after reconnoitring it, he formed the 
plan of the attack, which was of a very ſingular 


nature. The ſituation of the enemy was ych, 
| Nn 
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— as to be inacceſſible on their leſt, but by making 


a detour of two leagues, through woody uneven 
grounds; ; and the right was ſecured by mountains. 
The prince undertook, in perſon, the attack of the 
left. He committed that of the right to his in- 
fantry, who were obliged to climb up mountains, 
to come at their enemy. Both charges were vi- 
gorous, and both ſucceeded. The enemy was in 
a manner routed, before Glaubitz had time to 
form them; but they were routed with very little 
loſs: and the advantage of their ſituation was ſuch, 
that their main body retired from one wood to 
another, while the prince was unable to bring up 
his fatigued and harraſſed infantry to the purſuit. 
It was on this occaſion, that Elliot's light horſe 
performed ſervices, that would have done honour 
to the beſt veterans in Europe. The prince, in 
perſon, led them on; and they alone entered the 
FD wood, where their addreſs and diſcipline were 
equal to their intrepidity. 
\ French de- IHE enemy, unable to reſiſt them, were 
tachment charged, and penetrated, five times; by which a 


and defeat- party of 500,-being ſeparated from the reſt, threw 


EUROPE, 


down their arms, and ſurrendered themſelves pri- the 
ſoners. A great deal, however, remained ſtill to has 
be done, before the victory could be complete. A pol 
regiment of the enemy's. huſſars was entirely cut He 
in pieces; and the main body, which had taken twꝛe 
poſt in the wood, being in like manner ſurround- rea 
ed, found themſelves alſo obliged to give up their for 
arms, but not till after a great ſlaughter. The tua 
priſoners made on this occaſion, beſides Glaubitz des 


himſelf, and the prince of Anhalt, were 177 officers, bi 
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and 2482 private men; nine pair of colours, and 
fix pieces of cannon, were taken. Upon the whole, 
this engagement was, with regard to the captures, 
one of the moſt extraordinary actions ever known. 
The Hereditary Prince loſt no more than 79 men; 
but of thoſe, 71 were Elliot's light horſe. 
PRINcER FERDINAND remained all this time in 
his camp at Saxenhauſen; but, after this action, 
he moved to Kalle, near Caſſel. Upon this, the 
French, who were very numerous, divided them- 
ſelves into three armies. One of them, which 
had formed their reſerve, conſiſting of 435,000 
men, paſſed the Dymel at Stalbergen, under the 
Chevalier de Muy, who had ſucceeded St. Ger- 
maine in his command; another body, which was 
their main army, advanced under Broglio him- 
ſelf, to Kalle; and the third, under Prince Tavier 


of Saxony, took the route of Caſſel. From thoſe 


motions, it was plain the French generals medi- 
tated ſome important blow; and Prince Ferdinand, 
at all events, thought it bis beſt courſe to pals the 
Dymel, and fight de Muy. 

Om the 31ſt of July, the allies, having paſſed 
the river, and formed upon the heights of Cor- 
bach, came in fight -of the French, who were 
poſted to great advantage at Warbourg. The 
Hereditary Prince turned the left of the enemy, in 


two columns, ſo as to attack them in flank and 


rear with his uſual briſkneſs ; but the French were 
fo well reinforced, that he could do nothing effec- 
tual. In the mean while, Prince Ferdinand or- 
dered ſome detachments:' to attack the French 


; bridges over the Dymel to the right, and he _ 
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1760. ſelf. — to charge the enemy in front. It Bri 

| zvaors, muſt be acknowledged, that theſe diſpoſitions, in! 
lad they been properly ſupported, muſt have been the 
deciſive in favour of the allies ; but the flower of bati 

_ __ their army, which conſiſted of the Britiſh, were fou 

| | five miles behind: fo that, though the French, by OW! 
A . of the efforts of the Hereditary Prince, began to give tim. 
5 bag way on that ſide, yet their main body was at witl 
liberty to retire, without putting it into the power mel 

of the infantry of the allies to engage them; nor ther 

indeed did their commander in chief ſeem to have plet 

been very forward to riſk his German troops. By fell 

his own account, ſent to his late We it is cer- kille 

tain, that his attack upon the enemy's front was of t 

very feeble, and, as he himſelf acknowledges, was beca 
unſupported by the infantry : ſo that the heat of port 

the day fell upon the Britiſh, whoſe cavalry came thoſe 

all the five: miles upon a full trot, under the Mar. cour 

quis of Granby and General Moſtyn ; and while ſupe 

General Waldegrave did all he could to haſten the Befi 

march of the infantry, Captain Philips brought up ed ii 

the Britiſh artillery on a gallop. But though our the | 

national troops were thus beyond all precedent geth 
expeditious, yet they could not prevent the enemy T 

from making their retreat good over the Dymel. than 

The charge that was made upon them by the valie 

Britiſh cavalry, was ſo gallant, as to evince their Fren 

ardour for retrieving that glory which they had ſiſtan 

been deprived of at Minden; though their foot, tinge 

many of whom dropt down in the moraſſes, thro' made 


which their long fatiguing march lay, could not deral 
ſecond; them. The French, in their account, pre- ed a 
„ teng, that the brigade of Bourbon checked the Srav 
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Britiſh cavalry; that the allies were greatly Caption 
in number; that the Hereditary Prince, in turning 
their left, was favoured by a fog; and that the 
battle continued, without advantage to either fide, 
four hours. But it is evident, even from their 
own narrative, that they employed moſt of that 
time in making preparations for a retreat, which, 
with great difficulty, they effected over the Dy- 
mel; and that, upon the whole, they thought 


themſelves victorious, becauſe they were not com- 


pletely defeated. In this battle, the great loſs 


fell upon the Engliſh, of whom about 600 were 


killed, wounded, and miſſing. But the, total loſs 


of the allied army was not publiſhed, probably 


becauſe it would have diſcovered the great diſpro- 


portion between the ſufferings of the Engliſh and 


thoſe of the Germans. The French, in their ac- 
count, pretended, that the loſs of the allies were 
ſuperior to theirs. But that could not be the fact. 
Befides great numbers of French that were drown- 


ed in paſſing the Dymel, 1 500 were left dead on ; 
the field of battle, and as many were taken, to- 


gether with ten pieces of cannon. 

TRE battle of Warbourg was more glorious, 
than it was advantageous to the allies. The Che- 
valier de Muy commanded but one of the three 
French armies; but the other two, without re- 
ſiſtance, became maſters of Munden, Caſſel, Got- 


tingen, Eimbach, and Ziegenhagen, where they 


made a great number of priſoners, and got conſi- 
derable magazines. Thus, though the allies gain- 
ed a battle, they loſt a province, the whole land- 


draulate of Heſſe being now in the French poſſel- 
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fion ; nor was it clear, that, before the end of the 
campaign, they might not become maſters of Ha. 
nover itſelf: while all that Prince Ferdinand gain. 


ed, was to ſecure his poſts upon the Dymel, and 
preſerve his communication with Weſtphalia ; the 


loſs of which muſt have been of the worſt conſe. 
quence to him, conſidering the en of the 
two armies. 

Taz French, however, had many reafons for 
declining to penetrate farther into Hanover. The 
country was ſo miſerably exhauſted, as to be inca. 
pable of maintaining an army; and ſuch an 2. 
tempt, if ſucceſsful, was inconſiſtent with their 
real plan. The two armies were, for a conſider. 
able time, inactive in their encampments, on each 
fide of the Dymel. This inaction was difagree- 
able to the genius of the Hereditary Prince, who 
appears to have made war in carneſt, without any 
lucrative views of continuing his appointments, 
or the mean ones of ſparing his Germans. It i 


true, the great opinion he experimentally enter- 
- tained of the Britiſh valour, coſt our countrymen 


dear, and was favourable to the Germans ; but he 
always ventured his own perſon equally with that 


of the meaneſt Engliſh ſoldier, and they followed 
him with pride and alacrity. While the armies 
lay in this ſtate of inaction, he underſtood that 


2000 French occupied the town of Zierenberg; 


and he reſolved to ſurprize them. He accord. 


ingly poſted a body of troops between that place 
and Dierenberg, to cut off all communication be- 


tween the two camps of the enemy. He next 
made the proper diſpoſitions for ſecuring his re. 
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treat, in caſe of a repulſe; and, at the head of his 
remaining foot, moſt of which were Britiſh, on the 
5th of September, they ſet out in three diviſions 
for Warbourg, and by two next morning, they 
were before Zierenberg. But, notwithſtanding all 
the precautions that had been taken for the filence 
of their march, they were diſcovered by a party 
of dragoons, who fired upon them, and ſpread an 
alarm. On this occaſion, the intrepidity and 
good diſcipline of the Britiſh foot did them great 


honour. Contrary to the uſual character of their 


nation, of being too ready to fire, they made uſe 
of their bayonets only. With them they drove 
the enemy's picquets, who were on their guard, 
before them : ſome entered the town, at the ſame 
time with the fugitives ; ſome were employed in 
putting the guard to the ſword, and others in 
forcing open the gates; till, at laſt, they all entered 
the place, and, without firing, proceeded in firm 
order to the- church-yard, which the main body 
of the enemy poſſeſſed. The noiſe they made 


was ſo little, and the night ſo dark, that the 


French took them to be their own picquets, and 


ſuffered them to draw up near them; when they 
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were attacked, and totally diſperſed by the Engliſh, 


with their bayonets on their muſquets. In vain the 
French attempted to fly from the gate. They were 


every where oppoſed, purſued, flain, or taken 


priſoners. Every quarter of the town was filled 
with blood, confuſion, and tumult ; but the Bri- 
tiſh were victorious through all. They neither 


killed, nor took priſoners, any of the inhabitants 


who had not weapons in their hands; and, far from 


* 
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9 being intent on plunder, they even refuſed to ac. | 
tuao>s, Cept of the gratuities, which the townimen offered Rh 
them, to ſpare their perſons and properties. The for 

whole action of this noble and well-conduQted ex. bot 
pedition, laſted but about an hour; at the end of we 

which, the prince found himſelf in complete poſ. inte 

ſeſhon of the place, having taken two pieces of that 
cannon, and made 36 officers, and near 500 pri. tire 


vate men, priſoners. : He then confidered the dan. eith 
ger of remaining, with ſo ſmall a force, ſo near | E 
the enemy 's main body; and regained his former with 
camp, without loſs or moleſtation. Wat 

Wk cannot help obſerving, that the intrepidin he d 
which the Britiſh uniformly diſplayed, and the warc 
ſucceſs which attended all their operations during deſtr 
the courſe of this war, compared with the little ef. ble r 
fe& produced by ſuch amazing exertions of cou- their 
rage, ſufficiently prove, that there was ſomewhat Proce 


amiſs, and too dilatory in the original plan of 
every campaign, which no valour or partial ſuc- N 
ceſs could remedy. The advantage gained at 
Zierenberg was glorious and cheap, for it coſt 
them no more than 10 men; and yet, if we ex- 
cept the reputation the Britiſh gained by it, it was 
dear when we conſider its- conſequences. The md 
gallant prince found, as he might eafily have fore- 
ſeen, that he could not keep the place; and, by FT 
quitting it, he loſt all he had obtained, except- * 
ing a few priſoners, Who were burdenſome o n 6 
* maintain. : 5 
Ar laſt, however, Prince Ferdinand put his 3 5 
army in motion, in order to attempt to interrupt TIPS 
the communication between the French and the Proba 
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Rhine, and the Maine, eſpecially with Franck: 
fort. As to Hanover, it lay quite neglected by 
both parties. The French had their reaſons, as 

we have already ſeen, for not penetrating further 


tire loſs of their army, attempt to diſpoſſeſs them, 
either of that city, or of Caſſel. 

BuLow, a Hanoverian General, was diſpatched 
with a ſtrong detachment, to make inroads into 
Watteravia, and the ſouthern parts of Heſſe; which 
he did with ſo great ſucceſs, that he pale on to- 
wards Marburg; ; which town he ſurprized, and 
deſtroyed in it, the French ovens, with conſidera- 
ble magazines of proviſions, beſides carrying off 
their cloathing and military ſtores. He at laſt 
proceeded towards Frankenau. The French, all 
this while, beheld his progreſs with an air of ſecu- 
fity, as thinking it was always in their power to 


ous, as they began to feel ſome inconveniences in 
their communication with Franckfort. Stainville, 
one of their beſt generals, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, attacked the rear of Bulow's detachment, 
as it was paſling the river Orck; and not only de- 
teated it, but, in all probability, would have cut 


off the whole body, had not the active Hereditary 


Prince, hearing of his danger, made a forced 
march of five German miles, and arrived to his 
relief. This obliged Stainville to retire to a ſtrong 
camp, where he could not be attacked with any 
6 of ſucceſs. 
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into it, than Gottingen; and the allies pretended, 
that they eould not, without hazarding the en- 


Marburg 


ſurpriſed; 
and taken. 


check him. The matter became now to be ſeriz- 


Gen. Bulow 
defeated by 


M. Stains 


ville. 
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In the mean while, a feeble effort was made 


wi 
under General Wangenheim, another of the allied WW R 
generals, to force the enemy to abandon Gottin. we 
gen; but at laſt, on the 19th of September, after thi 
he had paſſed the Weſer, he was obliged to repak pr 
it with very conſiderable loſs, and not quite to the jun 
advantage of his military character. It muſt be wi 
acknowledged, that, in all thoſe ſkirmiſhes and ex. by 
peditions, the French ſhewed a vigilance, and an ler 
attention to their plan of operations, far ſuperior Wi 
to thoſe of the allies ; who either had concerted rat 
none that were regular, or were entirely directed toc 
by the motions of their enemy. The latter, on its 
the 2oth of September, in conſequence of their to 
defenſive ſcheme, retired towards Caſſcl, where 
they fortified themſelves ; while Prince Ferdinand pre 
ventured to do nothing, but to advance ſo near ſor 
them as to obſerve their operations. Br 
Monk active, and indeed unexpected ſcenes of for 
war preſented themſelves upon the Rhine, and al- art 
moſt on the frontiers of the dominions of the po 
States General, where the Hereditary Prince ap- Ne 
peared, to the ſurprize of all Europe, who thought to 
he had been in the further part of Heſſe. It would Rb 
exceed our propoſed bounds, ſhould: we deſcribe ſte 
the particulars, by which this emergency, as ve ric 
may call it, was effected. It is ſufficient to ſay, to 
that he had under him 20 battalions and 10 fqua- mi 
drons, which he divided into two bodies. One of W 


theſe paſſed the Rhine at Roeroot, on the other tiv 

ſide Duſſeldorp. The other diviſion, which march · WW 

ed by the way of Munſter, paſſed a great way be- the 
low at Rees, which lies almoſt half-way between 
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Rhine about the ſame time; and their manceuvres 
were conducted ſo, as, in a manner, to cloſe up 
the French. Every thing ſucceeded, as had been 


projected. As they advanced to their intended: _ 


junction, all the French poſts along the Rhine, 
with all their boats, fell into the prince's hands; 

by which he was enabled to carry over his artil- 
lery, and the whole of his troops: ſo that, meeting 
with no oppoſition, his detachment again ſepa- 


rated; and, on the 3d of October, one diviſion 


took poſſeſſion of Cleves, and, three days after, of 
its caſtle, with 500 men; while another laid ſiege 
to Weſel, and attacked it with great fury. 

THE rapid ſucceſs of this expedition, did not 
prevent its giving riſe to many conjectures, and 
ſome cenſures, with regard to its utility to Great 


Britain. Moſt people thought, that it had been Animade | 


this expedi ; 
armament which was fitted out at Portſmouth, a tion. 


formed to favour, in conjunction with a ſtrong 


powerful diverſion on the ſide of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, which might have obliged the French 
to deſiſt from forming an army on the Lower 
Rhine, by which Broglio muſt have become ma- 
ſter of Hanover. But this ſuppoſition was chime- 
rical, Hanover had, at this time, in fact, nothing 
to fear; for, as we have often hinted, Broglio 
might have become maſter of it when he pleaſed. 


We are therefore to look elſewhere, for the mo- 


tives of this famous expedition. 

Iir is certain, that it was not difficult to foreſee 

there would be great claſhings in the court of 
0 0 A 


197 1 
Cleves and Weſel. "Theſe two detachments, not- 260 = 
withſtanding the diſtance of the places, paſſed the — = 


tions of 
e army. 
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5 — Great Britain, concerning the vaſt expence of 
Fvzors. blood and treaſure in which ſhe was involved by 


the German war. Of all the loſſes his Pruſſian 


Majeſty had met with, that of his countries on the 


Lower Rhine gave him the greateſt concern, on 
ſeveral accounts. He had many reaſons to {uſ. 
pect, that a ſtrong party in the Britiſh miniſtry | 
_ were for a ſeparate peace with France; and that 
the laſt convention, concluded between him and 

his Britannic Majeſty on the gth of November 


1759, began to be greatly condemned, chiefly on 
account of its fourth article, by which his Britan. 
nic Majeſty tied himſelf up from concluding any 
kind of peace, without the full conſent of his 
Pruſſian ally. He was ſenſible, as afterwards 


proved to be the caſe, that if a ſeparate peace 


between Great Britain and France was ſet on 


foot, it would not be in the power of the former, 


to put him, by any treaty, in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
countries, which were held by the French, only 
in truſt for the Empreſs Queen. At the ſame 
time, we are to obſerve, that the ſubjeQs of the 
States General had not behaved towards Great 
Britain, with ſuch gratitude and attention, as enti- 
tled them to extraordinary conſideration from our 
crown, Upon the whole, therefore, it is mot 
rational to think, that the irruption of the Here- 
ditary Prince (as was before mentioned) into the 


_ territories of Cleves and Gueldres, was ſecretly 


concerted between his Pruſſian Majeſty and the 
Britiſh court; and happy had it been for this 
nation,” if it had been as ſucceſsful, as it was 


bold, ſpirited, and well conducted. As to the 
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preparations made at Portſmouth, they were diſ- 


1760. 


avowed to be intended againſt the Auſtrian Ne- uno. 


therlands; and their real deſtination has never 


been publicly owned. But it is certain, that had 
they proceeded to the recovery of Neuport and 
Oſtend, and even to. overawe ſome of our allies, 


a more popular ſervice, .at that time, could not 


have been undertaken by a Britiſh miniſtry, \, 


 UnFoRESEEN accidents diſappointed the full 


effect of the prince's irruption. One part of his 
troops was employed in the fiege of Weſel, on 
the right of the Rhine ; while another covered it 


on the left. The ſiege was carried on with great wee 
reſolution ; and ſanguine expecłations were form. ed. 


ed of its ſucceſs, by the ſtrong reinforcements 
that were expected. The vaſt rains that fell, ſwell. 


ed the rivers, and not only put a ſtop to their 


progreſs, but rendered the prince's communica- 
tion with the beſiegers over the Rhine, extremely 
difficult. They alſo gave time to the Marquis de 
Caſtries, to draw together, from Heſſe and the 
Low Countries, an army of 3o battalions and 38 
ſquadrons ; with which he advanced to Rhin- 
berg, which lay in the very heart of the prince's 


late acquiſitions, and drove the allies, with ſome 


lols on both ſides, from their poſts there. He 
then turned to the left, towards ' the convent 
of Campen, where he formed himſelf very advan- 
tageouſly. 5 

Tux prince had now apparently only two ob- 
jects to purſue: he muſt either fight this ſuperior 


amy in a pitched battle, or abandon the ſiege of 
Weſcl, His genius ſuggeſted to him a medium. 
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3760. Relying on the known valour of the Britiſh troops 
— which, as uſual, formed the flower of his army, 
he reſolved upon a ſurprize; and, for that purpoſe, 

on the 16th of October, at ten at night, he began 
his march. Fiſcher's famous body of irregulars, 
lay between him and the French camp. Some 
ſhots were exchanged; the French were alarmed, 
Battle of and inſtantly drew up in a wood. By this time 
Sampen. jt was five in the morning; but the ſight of thc 
advantageous poſition of the French, far from 
daunting the Britiſh troops, ſeemed to infpire 

them with freſh valour. The action, with incel. 

fant firings, and repeated attacks on the wood, 
continued from five in the morning to nine 2 

þ night. This perſeverance may be called obſi- 
nacy by ſome, and madneſs by others. Thc 
prince animated the troops, by his own example; 

The prince but he was diſabled, by his horſe being ſhot under 
 yound®® him, and he himſelf receiving a wound; fo that 
orders a he was obliged to order a retreat, which perhaps 

eincn, he might have done long before, without 2 
 Imputation either upon his courage or conduct. 
The Britiſh troops were the chief, if not the ſol 
ſufferers in this deſperate action; but the death 
of none of them was more n both in 
Germany and England, than that of the Lon 
Done. He ſeemed to be born for ſocial and 
gay life ; but the war no ſooner broke out, that 
he applied himſelf, with a moſt ſurpriſing pro 
greſs, to the moſt laborious duties of a mulitar) 
life. He formed, in the country, where he hal 

; intereſt, a handful of his friends and dependents 
by his own pains and example, to the exercits 
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of war, in which they were as complete as the 2 
beſt regulars in Europe, and he had the glory to — 
die as a voluntier at their head. The loſs of the 
Engliſh, in killed and wounded, were 1190, and Lo of the 


about 500 were made priſoners. After the ſlaugh- 1 


ter of ſo many brave men, in a battle which ought 
to have been fought by others, it is but a poor 
comfort for a Britiſh reader, to be told, that the 
loſs of the French was much greater; though it 
is ſome to reflect, that the Britiſh valour had im- 
preſſed the enemy with ſuch ideas, that they durſt 
not follow their victory, — for ſuch, indeed, it was 
they had obtained. 

Tux ſiege of Weſel became now . 
to be carried on; and the hourly increaſe of theſe 
inundations, bad: the prince delayed repaſſing the 
Rhine, muſt have rendered his retreat ſo likewiſe. 
He ſeized the firſt opportunity; and his manceuvres Sicge of 
were ſo well concerted, that the French did not ee 
attempt even to diſturb his rear, notwithſtanding 
the vaſt ſuperiority they had over him, in all re- 
ſpects, but that of courage. 
- Berors we leave the operations of the allied 
army this year, we mult follow them into their 
winter-quarters, which proved more fatal to them 
than the campaign itſelf, ſevere as their hard- 
ſhips had been during it, and unequal as the 
ſhare of ſervice was, which they had undergone. 
Upon the return of the Hereditary Prince to the gereral 
allied army, the blockade of Gottingen was at- deset. 


unſucceſsfut 


tempted, and continued from the 22d of Novem- **<mpts. 


ber to the 12th of December following. The 
operations that preceded this ſiege, were as languid, 
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as they were undeciſive. A Hanoverian General 


attempted to take Heydemunden; but failed of 


ſucceſs, in a moſt unaccountable, if not a ſhameful 
manner; and the French defended Gottingen ſo 
bravely, that the blockade was raiſed. Soon after, 


both armies rather ſlipped, than marched, into 


winter- quarters. Prince Ferdinand made his as 


comfortable as he could, by having behind him a 
country not quite exhauſted, and by giving large 
premiums to the country people for ſupplying his 


camp with proviſions. The winter- quarters of the 
Britiſh troops, were in the city and biſhopric of 


Paderborn, the moſt exhauſted place of the moſ 


exhauſted country in Europe ; for ſuch Germany 
then was. Their miſerable condition was in- 


creaſed by the extortions and villanies of their 


Jewiſh and other contractors, and the whole was 
crowned by the difficulties of the roads thro”. the 
late rains. The conſequences were, that diſtreſſes 
and diſeaſes of all Einds broke in upon them, and 


carried off a prodigious number, both men and 


horſes ; while their miſeries were embittered, by 


ſeeing the French in a moſt advantageous poſi- 


tion, where they received, by the Rhine and the 
Maine, all the comforts of life. 
WHiLE our army abroad remained in this un- 


comfortable ſituation, the unexpected event of the 
death of George II. happened on the 2 5th of 
'. October, between the hours of ſeven and eight in 


the morning. It was occaſioned by a rupture of 


the ſubſtance. of the right ventricle of his heart, 


which was uncommonly dilated, and which, by 
ſtopping the circulation, put an immediate end to 
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his life, without the ſmalleſt apparent pain. The 
cauſe of a monarch's death, is generally enquired 
into with minuteneſs; and it was ſaid by the facul- 
ty, that the caſe was of a moſt extraordinary na- 
ture. But, conſidering his natural conſtitution, 
which was but a weak one, his extreme age is 
much more to be wondered at, than his ſudden 
death. He died in the 77th * of his age, and 
the 34th of his reign. 

GEORGE II. though ſcarcely of m ſta- 
ture, was erect and well made. His complexion was 
fair, his noſe high, and his eyes large. In his 
dreſs, he is ſaid to have affected too much of the 


hero; but there was a natural dignity, even in his 


negligences, which beſpoke him to be a king. 


In his temper, he was peeviſh and paſſionate, but Character 


by no means ill-natured ; and little things affected 
him, much more than matters of importance. His 
underſtanding was quick and clear, but not ex- 


tenſive; and his ſtock of acquired knowledge, was 


but ſmall. He was extremely ſober and tempe- 
rate, and his ceconomy was greater, perhaps, than 
became a king ; but though he ſeldom deviated 
into generoſity, he never ſunk into meanneſs. He 
had few favourites, and fewer friends; and, tho? 
he was fond of the ſex, he rather ſauntered away, 
than enjoyed his time with them. He was polite 
and well-bred, but in a ſtiff and formal manner. 
His condu& as a King, was highly praiſe- 
' worthy, Mon gh ſcrupulous of blood, his ten- 
derneſs never led him to break through the great 
lines of public or private juſtice. The capital er- 


ror of his reign, was too ſtrong an attachment to 
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the affairs of Germany ; and he ſeems to have re. 
ſpected the title of Elector of Hanover, more than 


that of King of Great Britain. But it is but 


| Juſtice to obſerve, that his electoral dominions, 


far from being benefited, were irreparably injured 
by the acceſſion of his family to the Britiſh throne, 
The enemies of his government, during the firſt 
twelve or thirteen years of his reign, accuſed it 


'of ſcandalous corruption at home, and inglorious 


inactivity abroad. Though we cannot exculpate 


his then miniſter (Sir Robert Walpole) from the 


firſt charge, we muſt at ſame time repeat his 


defence. He declared, that when he came into 


power, ſuch was the degeneracy of the Englith, 
that he was obliged to bribe them, even to their 
duty. The charge of inglorious inactivity abroad, 
is far from being clear; but it is certain, that, 
during that inactivity, the commerce of Great Bri. 
tain was ſilently rooting itſelf through all quarters 


of the globe, and produced thoſe glorious fruits 


which we reaped when activity became necefiary, 
In a military hiſtory, it is neceſſary to mention, 
that, in this reign, a ſtanding army was ingrafted 
on the Britiſh conſtitution. His Majeſty encou- | 
raged a ſtrict, but not a ſevere, far leſs a cruel | 
obſervance of military diſcipline; and he diſcover- 
ed a liking to thoſe generals, whoſe years ap- 


proached neareſt to his own : but it cannot be 


ſaid, till he employed thoſe that were much 
younger, that his armies were in any excellent 
condition. He was an enemy to no religion ; and 
his mildneſs and toleration in that reſpect, will 


endear his memory to the many ſe&s which 6 
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Vide nd compoſe the people of Great Britain. 
The polite arts flouriſhed during his reign, tho 
they were little indebted to his encouragement. 
Haix faid thus much, we may venture to 
pronounce, that he died in the height of his hap- 
pineſs, as well as of his glory. Had he ſurvived 
a few months, his ſatisfaction would have been 
embittered, by the growing diſcontents of his ſub- 
jects, at the ſufferings of their brave countrymen 
in Germany, as well as the prodigious expences 
and ſubſidies paid to maintain that war. 
His grandſon, George III. aſcended the throne 


in the 2 zd year of his age, under the happieſt 


auſpices. His firſt ſpeech exhibited the dignity 
of a king, with the true fire of a patriot. Seque- 
ſtered from all ſhare in the meaſures of govern- 
ment while Prince of Wales, his talents for 
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ruling were little known; but the amiable qualities 
which diſtinguiſhed him in private life, gave hap- 


py preſages of his conduct as a king. The deve- 
Jopement of his character, however, and the enu- 
meration of his virtues, are not the province of a 
contemporary writer, and therefore muſt be left 
to o future hiſtorians. 
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Situation of the Auftrian and Pruſſian armies — Bat. 
tle of Landſhut—Glatz taken by the Au rians— 


King of Pruſſia marches towards Sileſia, and 


dleccives Daun. Returns to Saxony, and lays ficge 
to Dreſden—Seige raiſed by Daun Laudahn be- 


ſeeges Breflau—Siege raiſed by Prince Henry— 


Ruſſians enter Sileſta—battle near Lignitz— 

General Hulſen defeats the Imperialifts— Ruſſians 

enter Berlin Battle of Torgau—Concluſion of the 
campaign. | 

TEE AT the opening of the laſt campaign, the affair 

EUROPE. of the Pruſſian monarch wore a bad aſpect; in 

this they ſeemed altogether deſperate. Indepen- 

dent of his capital enemies, (the Auſtrians and 

Ruſſians) the Swedes began to be exceedingly 


- troubleſome to him. They had ſuffered but little, 


upon the whole; and the. people, being in general 


bent on recovering the countries that had been 
diſmembered from the crown of Sweden, ſerved. 
with chearfulnefs, though under the diſadvantage | 


of being very ill commanded. The King of Po- 
land, Ele&or of Saxony, would willingly have 
appeared to decline any ſhare in the war; but he 
was obliged, by the Queen of Hungary, and his 
own family, as well as by the Empreſs of Ruſſia, to 
| ſuffer a body of Saxons to ſerve in their armies. 
The Duke of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, though 2 
proteltant e entered into all the ſchemes of 
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France and Auſtria. for which he was ſeverely 
chaſtiſed by his Pruſſian Majeſty. - 
FaEDERIC had, in the beginning of the war, 
boaſted, and with great juſtice, that he had ſeven 
generals under him, who were not to be paral- 


lelled in all Europe: but, in a few years, all of 


them were cut off, without a paſſibility of their 
being replaced; for, though one genius may ſuc- 
ceed another, yet nothing but practice can ſupply 
experience. He, however, ſtill kept up a creditable 


appearance, and from time to time publiſhed ſuch 


accounts of his reſources and troops, as gave the 
world very high ideas of his power. His ſucceſſes 
were not anſwerable to thoſe reports. The Swedes, 
the French, the Ruſſians, and the Auſtrians, were 
ſtill in the field, in the beginning of the year 1760; 
and though, ſingly, they were no match for his 
troops, yet, upon the whole, he ſuſtained great 
loſſes by the continued repetition of their attacks. 
The Swedes invaded the open country of Pome- 
rania ; the Ruſſians had an eye upon Colberg, be- 


cauſe it gave them a port in the Baltic, and the 


poſſeſſion of it would have ſaved them the march 
of many hundred miles. He had all the extenſive 
countries of Saxony and Sileſia, which border 
upon the almoſt inacceſſible mountains of Bohemia, 
to cover, white the eaſtern part of his dominions 
was next to defenceleſs. Sileſia is a ſtrong and 


fertile country; but the manners and maxims of 


his Pruſſian Majeſty, were far from being of a 


conciliating nature, to a people, who, for many 


centuries, had been taught to look upon the houſe 


of Auſtria as their lawful fovereigns : ſo that it 
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| fortable one can ſcarcely be conceived. He had 
nothing but empty fame, and the applauſe of 
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may be ſaid, with great truth, that nothing but 

force could keep them in awe. | 
SUCH was the ſituation of that prince, in the 

beginning of the year 1760; and a more uncom. 
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news-writers, to counterbalance millions of dan- 
gers and diſappointments he was every hour ex- 
poſed to, excepting the immenſe ſubſidy he had 
from England. It would not, perhaps, be too bold 
to ſay, that this ſubſidy, every thing conſidered, 
brought upon him all the misfortunes he after. 
wards met with ; becauſe he depended too'much 
upon it, for the continuance of a war, to which 
his power was by no means equal. He himlſcli 
ſeemed to be ſomewhat ſenſible of this; for he 
formed a plan of operations, that were entirely 
defenſive. His brother, Prince Henry, commanded 
an army about Franckfort on the Oder, in order 


to protect Sileſia, the New Marche of Branden. Tr 

burgh, and Berlin, which, conſidering its impor- Pede 

tance, is one of the moſt defenceleſs places in ſuch e 

Europe. He himlſclf, in the mean time, lay in 2 round 
camp, moſt judiciouſly choſen, between the Elbc while 

and the Mulda, in an almoſt impregnable fitua- de * 

tion, with 250 pieces of cannon in his front. The e 

conveniency of this poſition was the greater, 2 tans tit 
he was, by it, enabled, both to receive and ſend * 0 

{uccours to Þis brother. 24 | 

His Pruſſian Majeſty, however, was deceived _ ta 

in all his deſigns. The Auſtrians were ſuperioꝶſ uſtri 

to him in force, and almoſt equal in diſcipline — 


and courage. Laudohn, a gencral v ho had hi- 
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therto made but an indifferent figure, was, by the 
policy of the court of Vienna, ſet up as the rival 
of Count Daun, whom the Empreſs Queen con- 
ſidered as a great general, but too inactive, too 
cautious, and too unenterpriſing. The character 
of Laudohn was the reverſe. | His Pruſhan Ma- 
jeſty had placed one of his generals, Fouquet, in 


as to ſerve as an intermediate aſſiſtance, either to 
himſelf, or to his brother Prince Henry, accord- 
ing as circumſtances ſhould preſent themſelves. 
Laudohn's manceuvres impoſed upon his Pruſſian 


rious, that Fouquet, believing his intention was to 
beſiege Schweidnitz, left Glatz uncovered ; upon 
which Laudohn made himſelf maſter of Landſhut. 
Fouquet, immediately abandoning the protection 
of Schweidnitz, marched towards Landſhut, from 
whence he drove the Auſtrians. 

Tr1s was what Laudohn had foreſeen, and ex- 
pected ; and, in the mean time, he ſecretly made 
ſuch diſpoſitions, that Fouquet was in effect ſur- 
rounded, without a poſſibility of being relieved, 
while he was obliged to detach 2000 men, out of 
the 15,000 he commanded, to preſerve his com- 
he munication with Schweidnitz. 
z his time, that the Auſtrians were animated with 
nd n more than ordinary reſentment againſt the Pruſ- 
ſians; nor could all the precautions which Fouquet 
had taken to fortify his camp, withſtand it. The 
Auſtrians knew of the maſterly diſpoſitions their 
general had made, and that they muſt depend 
ppon their own courage for ſucceſs. Their be- 


whom he had great confidence, near Glatz, fo 


Majeſty, and all his generals; and were ſo myſte- 


It happened at 
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1750. haviour was equal to their high expectations; and pls 
zor. it is hard to ſay, whether the attack, or the reſiſt. M w. 
ance, was the moſt glorious; but the Auſtrians the 
were ſuperior, not only in their numbers, but in 
their condition. The Pruſſians had lain long on the 
the defenfive, and had been but poorly ſupplied ſar 
with proviſions, and conſequently low in ſpirits, {MW be 
The Auſtrians, on the other hand, had lived in Wt 
free quarters, and were in want of nothing that Sile 
could give them either ſtrength or courage. Not. fort 
Battle of Withſtanding all thoſe diſadvantages, the Pruſlang cou 
Hand. behaved with admirable reſolution, and maintzin- tern 
ed, to the laſt, every poſt they poſſeſſed, till they doh 
were driven by main force from one entrench- geſt 
ment to another; and at laſt, 4000 of them being dien 
killed, the remainder, who amounted to almott diſc 
8000, were obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war, the | 
with 58 pieces of artillery, beſides colours, tho plain 
it was ſaid the Auſtrians loſt 12,000 men. him, 
Ir is remarkable, in this war, that his Prul- Was 
ſian Majeſty, who, we have ſome reaſon to be- nee 
lieve, ſuperviſed the accounts of all his campaigns, of an 
found means to exaggerate the loſſes of his cnc- Wl D 
mies, and, in a ſurpriſing degree, to extenuate hi 10 EX 
own; ſo that, candidly ſpeaking, the true ſtate ol his al 
his affairs were known only by the conſequences. WI wn 
But the deſcat of Fouquet could neither be col pole. 
cealed nor palliated, and its effects appeared in 857 
every department of the war. Laudohn took one pw” 0 
part of Glatz by ſtorm, and the other by capitula- 5 


tion; though it was defended by 2000 men, and Goh 
above 100 braſs cannon. This, perhaps, was not mY 
the greateſt loſs. The important ſituation of tix 
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place, and the prodigious magazines it contained, 
were irretrievable ; and Sileſia was now open to 
the Auſtrians. 

Tavs the city of Glatz, was, to the Auſtrians, 
the firſt fruits of this complete victory. His Pruſ- 
han Majeſty knew nothing of the prodigious loſs 
he had ſuffered, till he had heard that Laudohn 
was preparing to beſiege Breſlau, the capital of 
Sileſia, and by far too capacious, either for its 


fortifications, or garriſon. But his genius, alone, 


could enter the liſts with his ill fortune. He de- 
termined to purſue a plan ſimilar to that of Lau- 
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dohn, but {till more myſterious, which was ſug- 


geſted by his own genius, ever fertile in expe- 


dients. All Europe gave him up as loſt; and the 
diſcontented in England began, notwithſtanding 
the public prepoſſeſſions in his favour, to com- 
plain, that we had gone too far in ſupporting 
him, as his ſyſtem, either of offence or defence, 
was equally. impracticable; and that our perſeve- 
rance in his cauſe, would hurt us, without being 
of any benefit to him. 

Thx were ſoon undeceived. As it was natural 
to expect that he would endeavour to retrieve 
his affairs in Sileſia, the defence of which was his 
main point, he made preparations for that pur- 
poſe. Daun, who commanded not only his own 
army, but in fa& that of the empire, had not the 
leaſt doubt of his intentions; and, leaving General 
Lacy in Saxony, ne his Pruſſian Majeſty 
through Luſatia. In this march, the great fore- 
fight and penetration of the Pruſſian monarch, 
eminently appeared. Daun's great obje& was, ta 


A 


K. of Pruſſia 
marches ta- 
wards Sile- 
fa 


Daun fol- 
lows him, 
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1760. outmarch him. He had taken the ſouth road; 
zvzces. and the King, after paſſing the Elbe, and march. 
[= ing through a woody country, was on the north. 
ward ; fo that he had the diſadvantage of Daun, 
in wha we may call their race to Sileſia. Daun 
knew this, and availed himſelf of his ſucceſs, by 
accelerating his motions ; ſo that he gained two 
full days march of his Pruſhan Majeſty, reached 
Gorlitz, and proceeded with great rapidity to 
1 Lauban. This was what his Pruſſian Majeſty 
addreſs, to appropriate to himſelf, the advantage of 
Daun's two days march; for he inſtantly fell into 
the route by which Daun had advanced, and, 
paſſing the Spree at Bautzen, he appeared before 
the gates of Dreſden; ſo that the war now afſum- 
ed another aſpect. 

FRED ERIC, though he could not cope with 
Daun's, the Imperial, and Lacy's army, yet was 
fuperior to the two latter; ſo that the firſt was ob- 
liged to retreat, and the other to change its ſitua- 

- K.ofPruffia tion: and the King of Pruſſia, being joined, ac- 


lays t 
| Dreſden. ; cording to pious but eventual orders, by his 
| if 


Generals Hulſen and Ziethen, left Prince Henry, 
who was at Glogau, at liberty to act as occaſion 
ſhould require, while he himſelf formed the ſiege 
of Dreſden. 
We are here to obſerve, that every plan con- 
certed by the court of Vienna, is, like the laws 
of the Medes and Perfians, unalterable ; and the 
deviating from it, if not attended with ſaccels, 
be the motives ever ſo rational, has often proved 


fatal to their generals. The Empreſs Queen, t9 


expected and wanted ; and he had the admirable | 
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pleaſe her ſiſter of Ruſſia, and out of mere de- 1765. 
cency, had inſtructed Daun, in the campaign, to eurore. 
make the preſervation of Dreſden his capital ob- 
ject. He was then in Sileſia, where he durſt not, PY 
for the reaſons given, purſue his advantages; and, | 
aſtoniſhed as he was, at his Pruflian Majeſty's 
maſterly conduct, he found himſelf, againſt his 
better judgment, obliged to return to Saxony, that Daun re- 
he might preſerve Dreſden ; and his return left end: 
Prince Henry at liberty to move towards Sileſia. Waste 
All the motions of this campaign had hitherto 
been ſo ſkilful, that the reader, who underſtands 
the game at cheſs, can ſcarcely fail to find out 
the ſimilarity. The King of Pruſſia made the 
moſt ſurpriſing, and the fineſt moves; but Daun 
ſhewed himſelf to be as ſure a player. His re- 
turn from Sileſia, was much more quick than was 
expected, from his phlegm and regularity ; for, 
on the 19th of July, he and his army appeared 
within a few miles of Dreſden. 

His Pruſſian Majeſty, however, did not fail to 
avail himſelf, to the utmoſt, of the ſtart he had 
gained. He befieged Dreſden, which was de- 
tended by General Maguire, an officer of courage 
and experience. 'The operations of the fiege, 
unleſs we were to recount particulars, can convey 
no new inſtruction to a reader, who can form an 
idea of the moſt determined attack on the one 
ide, and the moſt intrepid defence on the other; 
and the ruin of the fineſt buildings that any city 
in the world contained, by the inceſſant fire from 
three batteries of cannon, and mortars ; while 
each party equally practiſed every art and ma- 
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nœuvre uſual in ſuch caſes. The approach of 


xz. Count Daun, ſerved to redouble the fury of the 


Pruſſians, but at the ſame time it confirmed and 
increaſed the reſolute intrepidity of the beſieged; 


_ Eſpecially when Daun found means to throw into 


the place, no fewer than 16 battalions, during the 
night of the 21ſt. After ſuch a reinforcement, 
and while three armies were in the neighbour. 


hood, (for the army of the empire, and that un. 


der Lacy, had returned by this time), it would 


have been worſe than madneſs, for his Pruſlian 


Majeſty, to continue the fiege ; and therefore he 


_ raiſed it, but without moleſtation from his ere. 


mies. 
Tus ended this mighty trial of kill between 
great genius and great ſagacity, and each ſup- 


ported by a proportionable degree of courage 


and experience. The conduct of the Pruflians 
was the moſt brilliant, and that of the Auſtrians 
the moſt ſolid ; but, in the main, if any advan- 
tage was gained, it lay on the King's fide, tho 


in fact the great game that was playcd between 


Laudohn 
beſieges 
Breſlau. 


them, remained ſtill precarious. 
Laudohn, who was all this while in Sileſia, 
truſted to his being joined by the Ruſſians; but, 


thro' their unwieldineſs and irregularity, they did 
net arrive ſoon enough to make the campaign de- 


eiſive on that fide. Being ſtill, however, in hopes 
of their junction, on the iſt of Auguſt, he had 
his cannon and mortars in condition to play from 
their batteries, upon Breſlau. Count Tauenzein 
commanded for his Pruſſian Majeſty in that city, 


and a kind of military ceremonial at firſt paſſed be- 


-e 


—_— 
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tween the two generals. Laudohn, partly in civi- 
lity, partly in compaſſion, took pity upon Tauen- 
zein's weakneſs, and that of the place; and em- 
ployed various arguments, which had more the air 
of a French, than that of a German general, to per- 


ſuade him to accept of an honourable capitulation. 


Tauenzein was too obſtinate, and too unpolite, 
to believe one word he ſaid; and thus, after they 


had fought through all the weapons of ſoldier-like 


courteſy, they drew the {word ; and nothing was 
wanting, that could do honour to the beſieged, or 
the beſiegers. Laudohn, from hoſtilities, returned 
to compliments; and was anſwered only by re- 
proaches, for doing the ſame thing againſt Breſlau, 
that his Pruſſian Majeſty was doing againſt Dreſden, 
that is, ruining the town, without damaging the 


the fortifications. Mean while, their was no ac- 


count of the approach of the Ruſſians; but, on 


= 
Bre 
Henry was within a few leagues of the Auſtrian raiſed. 


the 5th of Auguſt, an account came, chat Prince 


camp ; which induced Laudohn, in a kind of 
regular hurry, to break up the ſiege. 

THE moſt buſy part of the campaign approach- 
ed. Tho' Prince Henry had obliged Laudohn to 


retire from Breſlau, that general, with a power- 


ful army, blocked up Neiſs and Schweidnitz, 
and waited to form a junction with the Ruſſian 


army; a junction which his Pruſſian Majeſty had 


long dreaded. The Swedes, amounting to 22, oo, 
had begun their operations; and Daun, his prin- 


cipal opponent, was lying in wait to 5 all his 
hopes. | 
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1760. Jn this diſtracted and diſcouraging ſituation, 


wzore. Frederic had recourſe to expedients, which necef. 
ſity alone can ſuggeſt, and ſucceſs juſtify. Find. 

ing he could effect nothing in Saxony, he, on the 

. Zoth of July, decamped, and took the route of 
Motions of Meiflen, Without tracing his various motions, in 
Majeſty. five days time, he marched near 200 miles, at 
the head of an army, encumbered with a nume. 

- Tous artillery, and 2000 waggons. He paſled the 
-*xElbe, the Spree, the Neiſs, the Queiſs, and the 
Boher, with one Auſtrian army on one fide of 

him, under General Reid, near Bautzen; another 

behind him, under General Lacy ; and a third 

front, under General Beck ; and all this with. 

out oppoſition. After this aſtoniſhing rapidity, it 

may, perhaps, be unneceflary to add, that dur- 

ing his progreſs, he obtained many, not inconſi- 
derable advantages, over the Auſtrian generals. 

CounT Dau, as we have mentioned, was 

ſtill at Bautzen, with an intention to penetrate 

into Sileſia, and to join Laudohn; in which caſe, - 

the often-attempted junction of the Auſtrians with | 

the Ruſſians, muſt have been effected. Laudohn, 

whoſe army, every day, was receiving ſtrong rein 

i *forcements, had been, for ſome time, with diff * 
| . culty, kept in play by Prince. Henry; but the * 
1 delay of a few days muſt have rendered the match 
unequal, as the Ruſſians were every hour advan- 
eing. Daun was aſtoniſhed at the eſcape, for ſo 
we may call it, of the King of Pruſſia ; but pre- 
pared to follow him. His Majeſty aged at 
Lignitz ; but found himſelf in danger, after all, 


of miſling his great aim, which was "Wat of en- 
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raging Laudohn, before the armies under Daun 


and Lacy could arrive to his aſſiſtance, which 
they did before his Majeſty could find that op- 
portunity. But ſtill Daun and Laudohn occu- 
pied different camps, the one on his front, and 


of an extent of a very ſtrong country, no leſs than 
30 Engliſh miles, along the Katſbach, from Parch- 
witz to Coſſendau, and had filled it with lines 


and redoubts ; ſo that the whole appeared as one 


continued fortification. Frederic, with all his (kill, 
could find no way of attacking one army, without 
being expoſed to be ruined by the other. He was 
again in one of thoſe ſituations, that had ſo often 
diſtrefſed him. It is yet unknown, whether he 
owed his deliverance, on this occaſion, to his 
own wonderful ſagacity, which ſuggeſted what he 
himſelf would do, had he the fame advantages; 
or, whether he was not favoured by private intel- 
ligence. Both might be true. Daun was tempt= 
ed by the occaſion which preſented itſelf, and re- 
ſolved to become the. aggreflor. He concerted 
a plan with Laudohn and Lacy, for attacking his 


Pruſſian Majeſty; while the Ruſſians, to the num 
ber of 24,000 men, having thrown bridges over 


the Oder, were to paſs it that very day under 
Count Czernichew. His Pruſſian Majeſty ſaw 
that his enemies could not ſurround him, without 
their making one of thoſe movements he had fo 
long wiſhed for. On the very night when the 
Auſtrians had propoſed their great ſtroke, he pri- 
vately decamped from Lignitz, and removed to a 


ſtrong paſs, by which he ben Laudohn' s diviſion 
muſt march, 


Junction of 
the Auſtri- 
an and Ruſ- 


the other on his rear. They had taken poſſeſſion an armes. 
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Every thing ſucceeded to his wiſh. Daun 
executed his part of the plan, with profound ſilence, 


in the night time; but found the enemy decamp- | 


ed, and ſoon had certain indications that they 
were engaged with Laudohn. It was thought, 
eſpecially at his own court, that if he had made 
a vigorous attack on the rear of the Pruſſian army, 
it might have been totally defeated. But this 
opinion probably did him injuſtice ; for his Pruſ. 
ſian Majeſty, foreſeeing ſuch an attack, had guard. 


ed his rear with very ſtrong entrenchments. In | 


the mean while, Laudohn had paſſed the Katſbach, 


and proceeded as far as Pſaftendorf, in his march 
to Lignitz, where he was in hopes of aſliſting at 
the mortal blow his Pruſſian Majeſty was to re- 


ceive. The break of day, and the diſſipation of 


a very thick fog, preſented to his eyes a molt 


dreadful proſpect, which was that of the whole 


Battle near” 
Lignitz. 


Pruſſian army drawn up in array of battle, with 
a ſtrong artillery on its front, and poſted to great 


advantage. This was the morning of the 1 zth 
of Auguſt; but the aſtoniſhment of Laudohn, nei. 
ther daunted his courage, nor diſordered his 


Judgment. Finding he could not retreat, he form- 


ed his army with admirable preſence of mind; 


and a moſt terrible battle enſued, in which his 
Pruſſian Majeſty, in perſon, was expoſed equally 
with the meaneſt ſoldier ; his cloaths being ſhot 
through in ſeveral places, and a horſe killed under 
him; ſo that it might be ſaid, he then fought, not 


for dominion, but for ſafety. Nothing, perhaps, 
but his own perſonal intrepidity, could have gained 


him the victory. His veteran generals were all 


before hinted, muſt have been fatal to his Pruſ- 
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dead, or killed; and his troops were but newly 175. 
raiſed, but they were- brave and faithful. His ON” - 
example inſpirited their efforts; and Laudohn, 

without loſing any of his military reputation, re- 
treated to the Katſpach, with the loſs (as the Au- ANI 
ſtrians themſelves gave out) of 6000 men, killed, fides. 
wounded and taken priſoners, though the Pruſ- 

ſians gave out he loſt to, ooo. Two generals, and 

84 officers, were amongſt the priſoners ; and the 
trophies which fell to the victors, were 82 pieces 
of cannon, and 123 pair of colours. The loſs of 
the Pruſſians, was ſaid to have been 5000 killed, 
and 1200 wounded. 

 TrovcH the loſs of the battle, as has been vigor in- 


deciſive. 


fian Majeſty, it did not prove ſo to the Auſtrians, 


| whoſe generals received daily reinforcements and 


encouragements from their ſovereign. Daun, tho? 
he could not ſucceed in Sileſia, turned his arms 
towards other objects. He detached Prince La- 
venſtein and General Beck, with part of his ar- 
my, to encourage the Ruſſians to advance. But 
the terror of the battle of Pſaffendorf, had made 


ſuch an impreſſion upon them, that they had re- 


paſſed the Oder, and were then marching north: 


wards. This did not hinder Daun from blockad- dN 


ing Schweidnitz; and his Pruſſian Majeſty, having schweid- 
by this time joined his brother at Newmarche, __ 
detached General Goltze to obſerve the motions 

of the Ruſſians, while he himſelf defeated the but is re- 
corps of Auſtrians under General Beck, and ob- Eu Paule 
iged Daun to raiſe the blockade W chweidnitz, * 
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1760. and to retreat precipitately towards the heights of 


—_— 
EUROPE, 


Gen. Hul- 


- fen defeats 


the Imperi- 
aliſts; 


but is ob- 
liged to re- 
treat, not 
being able 
to purſue 
his victory. 


Landſhut. 

IN Saxony, General Haifen, on the 20th of 
Auguſt, had an action with part of the Imperial 
army, which attacked him with great fury, in 
order to cut off his communication with Torgau. 
The engagement was hot, and Hulſen diſcovered 
great military abilities; for, beſides the killed, he 
made 41 officers and 1200 men priſoners, with 
very little loſs to himſelf. But he could not avail 
himſelf of this victory; for he was obliged to 
retreat, leſt the grand army of the Imperialiſts 
ſhould cut off his communication with the Elbe. 
By this retreat, he loſt his communication with the 


King, whoſe mind and army was diſtracted amidl 


a variety of objects. The Ruſſians were now 
marching through the Lower Sileſia: the Au- 
ftrians found no reſiſtance in Luſatia; and Saxony, 
notwithſtanding all Hulſen could do to defend it, 
was upon the point of being loſt to the King. 
Such was the ſtate of his Pruſſian Majeſty” s affairs, 
towards the cloſe of the campaign. He had 


defeated his enemies, without finding he had 


leſſened their numbers. He had gained victories, 


but had reaped no advantages; and all the pro- 


digies of valour he had performed, did no more 


than Juſt fave him from perdition.* 


f 


Fhe ſituation of his Pruſſian Majeſty's mind, is beſt Jeſeribed' in 


the following letter, which he wrote to the Marquis D' Argens, the 


author of the Jewiſh Spy, and one of his literary favoutites; which let- 
ter bears, in its ſtile and compoſition, undoubted marks of its authenti- 
city, which was. vggified by other inconteſtible evidence. 

* Formerly, my dear Marquis, the affair of the 15th of Avgult 
would have decided a campaign, At preſent, that action is ko more 
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A great body of Ruſſians, under Count Czer- . : 
nichew, had now entered the New Marche of ,,..... 
Brandenburg; and 15;000 Auſtrians propoſed to 
meet them, under the Generals Lacy and Bren- 

tano, at the gates of Berlin; the whole amounting 

to 40,000 men. The Pruflian generals, Hulſen 

and Werner, after a variety of rapid' marehes, and 

artful movements, endeavoured to cover that 


capital: but their whole force did not amount to Ruſſians 
16,000 men; ſo that all they could do, was to ans invet 


make a faint oppofition- to the advanced body of _ 
the Ruſſians under Count Tottleben; and to re- 


treat, after throwing into the I three incom- 
pate battalions. 


| —— —ñꝝũ ö˙œůüik 
than a 28 A great battle miiſt determine our fate. We ſhall have. 
one, according to all appearances, very ſoon; and then, if the event is 
favourable to us, we may rejoice. It required many ſtratagems, and 
much addreſs, to bring things to this paſs. Don't talk to me of dan- 
ter; the laſt action coſt me only a ſuit of cloaths and a horſe. This i 
_ buying victory very cheap. 
l have nat had the letter you mention: we are in a manner a 
ed up, in regard to correſpondence, by the Ruſſians on one ſide of the 
Oder, and by the Auſtrians on the other. A ſmall ſkirmiſh was neceſ- 
ſary, to clear the way for Coccei ; 1 hope that he will deliver you my 
letter. 1 never was, in the courſe of my life, in a more embarraſſing ſi- 
tuation, than in this campaign. Believe me, nothing leſs than a miracle 
is ſtill neceſſary, to extricate me from the difficulties that I foreſee. 1 
ſhall certainly do my duty, when occaſion offers: but, my dear Marquis, 
| always remember, that I pretend not to command fortune; and that [I 
am obliged, in my projects, to leave too much to chance, for want of 
being able to form any more ſolid. I have the labours of a Hercules to 
undergo, at a time of life, when my ſtrength fails me, my iofirmities 
increaſe, and, to ſpeak the truth, when hope, the only conſolation of 
the unhappy, begins to deſert me. You are not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the circumſtances of affairs, to have a clear idea of all the dangers 
which threaten the ſtate. I know, but conceal them: I keep all my 
fears to myſelf; and only communicate to the public, my hopes, or the 
little good news that I can acquaint them with. If the blow that I me- 
ditate een 8 my dear Marquis, it will be time enough to e- 
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17560. Tuus his Prufliart Majeſty's Ks the Wy the 
ozoes, the ehvied ſeat of arms and arts, adorned with all reigt 

the improvements and beauties that a long ſeries mor 
of wiſe princes could give it, the populous reſi. of r: 


dence of the popiſh, as well as the reformed re- were 

a ligion, was in a manner abandonefl to the power and 
of invetexate enemies, and barbarous conquerors, ſhou 

4 who were pleaſed with the near proſpect they WW favo 


had, of plundering ,one of the fineſt cities in the The 
world. The inhabitants were manufacturers, ſhop- mag; 
keepers, merchants, and artiſts ; but they knew houſ 


nothing of arms, and gave themſelves up to total imm 
Tb garri- deſpondency. The garriſon was weak, and be. The 
ſurrenders. came priſoners of war; ſo that the former had to a 


now nothing to depend upon, to ſave them from hund 
medi 


preſs our joy: but, till then, let us not flatter ourſelves, * fear ſome of 1 
expected bad news ſhould deject us too much. „ 
% lead, here, the life of a military monk. I have _ to think of it Wa 


about my affairs; and the reſt of my time l devote to literature, which were 
is my conſolation, as it was of the conſul, the father of his country, 


and of eloquence. I know not if I ſhall ſurvive the war; but I am de- pline 

” termined, in caſe it ſhould happen, to paſs the reſt of my days in te- C 
*tirement, in the boſom of philoſophy and friendſhip, _ Auſt 
© When our correſpondence ſhall be more open, you'll oblige me by Ps 
writing more frequently. I know not where we ſhall have our winter- Berli 


quarters. My houſes at Breflau were deſtroyed by the bombardment. partl 
Our enemies envy us every thing; even day-light, and the air that we J f 
breathe. They muſt, however, leave us ſome place; and if it is . it an 
will be a retreat to receive you there. 4 made 
4 Well, my dear Marquis, what is become of the peace with France : * and 
Your nation, you ſee, is more blind than you imagine it: thoſe ſools 
loſt Canada and Pondicherry, to pleaſe the Queen and the Czarina. eaſy 
Heaven grant that Prince Ferdinand may well reward them ſor their as v 


zeal! The officers, innocent of their eyils, and the ſoldiers, will be £2 

made the victims; and the illuſtrious offenders will ſuffer nothing. rien, 
Theſe are the ſubjects which offer themſelves to me: I uas in a more 

writing vein; but I ſee that 1 muſt conclude, leſt 1 ſhould tire you, were 

and neglect my own buſineſs. - Ay; wy deareſt Marquis.—1I embrace 

von, Ke.“ | ' depr ( 
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reign miniſters reſiding at Berlin. This proved far 
more effectual, than was expected. A free exerciſe 
of religion, was granted to the inhabitants : they 
were to be protected in their perſons and effects; 
and it was agreed, that the Ruſſian irregulars 


favourable terms, great exceſſes were committed. 
The regulars, who marched in, deſtroyed the 
magazines, the founderies, and all the ware- 
houſes of military ſtores, of which they ſeized 
immenſe 
The contri 
to a regular kind of plundering the city. Eight 


mediately paid down, and a further contribution 


it was with the utmoſt difficulty, that the officers 
were able to preſerve a tolerable degree of diſct- 
pline amongſt the barbarians. « 

ConsigfRING the exaſperated ſtate of the 
Auſtrians, ft was ſurpriſing that the inhabitants of 
Berlin ſuffered ſo little as they did. This may be 
partly accounted for, by the great indulgences 
and freedom they enjoyed in that city, . which 
made it the reſidence of ſtrangers of all religions, 
and from all parts of Germany; ſo that it is 
ealy to be ſuppoſed, that the Auſtrians (officers 


as well as ſoldiers) who entered it, had many | 


friends and relations there. This account is the 


more probable, as both Auſtrians and Ruſſians 
vere guilty of the moſt ungenerous and unmanly 


Hepredations upon the royal palace. Like truc 


Far ws 1 . 
the worſt of fates, but the mediation of the fo- 


ſhould not enter the city. Notwithſtanding thoſe 


quantities, ' beſides artillery and arms: 
utions that were demanded, amounted Berlin lai 


under a 
heavy con- 


hundred thouſand guilders were ordered to be im- tribution. 


of 1, 900, ooo German crowns was impoſed; and 
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—_ deſcendents of the Goths and Vandals, they plun, 
1 ' xvz0es, dered the royal palace of Charlottenburg, deſtroy. 
WI ed the furniture. they could not carry off, defaceq 
the paintings, and broke in pieces the noble cal. 
lection of antique and other ſtatues that had be. 
: | longed to the Brandenburg family, and particy, 
larly that made by the famous Cardinal Polignac 
The Queen's caſtle of Schonhauſen, and that d 
the Margrave Charles of Fredericksfield, experien 
ced the like treatment. 

_ AmivsT the numerous hoſt of barbarians, on: 
general was found who deſerves a better epithet, 
This was Prince Eſterhaſi, who took poſſeſſion d 
the palace of Potſdam, his Pruſſian Majeſty's fa. 
mous Sans Souci. All the ravage there commit 
ted, was, that the Prince, in viewing the apart 
_—_ ments, took into his cuſtody, the picture which 
1 he was told bore the greateſt reſemblance to hi 
_ Pruſhan Majeſty, and two German flutes whid 
he uſually played on; and even that, not without 

| _ _ _ aſking the leave of the keepers of the palace. 
Berlin erz- On the 13th of October, Berlin was evacuated, 
„ . after groaning, for four days, under the ſcourge 
* oY of the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, who left Branden- 
P burg little better than a deſart; having deſtroyed 
ntry, and carried of all the horſes and cat: 
_ tle they could find. The conſequence of this 
* blow upon his Pruſſian Majeſty, was, that having 
|: no army in Saxony, his enemies, after leaving 
Berlin, recovered all that electorate; while Stain. 
ville, at the head of a detachment of Broglio's ar 
my, laid Hulberſtadt under contribution; and the 
Ryſſians laid ſiege to the important "oh port ef 
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Colberg. The Swedes, all this while, were ad- 280. 
vancing in the weſtern Pomerania, and in Sileſia. 3 
Laudohn inveſted the fortreſs of Coſel. 

Urox the whole, his Pruſſian Majeſty's affairs 
ſeemed to be now more deſperate than ever. 
When his enemies took the cities of Wittemberg, Deſperate 
Meiſſen, Leipfic, and Torgau, he loſt all his im- —_—_— 
menſe magazines of ſtores ; and he himſelf wag er. 
cloſely watched by a far ſuperior army, under the 
moſt vigilant general of his age, Count Daun, 
without his knowing where to take his winter- 
quarters; ſo completely had his enemies ravaged 
his dominions. He had made ſome movements 
towards the relief of his capital; and, upon its 
being evacuted, he paſſed the Elbe the 25th of 
October, as Daun did the ſame day. Soon after, .m 
his Majeſty was joined by his generals, Hulſen 47 
and Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg, but found 1 
himſelf under circumſtances in which he could 
get relief only from deſpair. His was not of the 
blind, furious kind ; his diſpoſitions were as wiſe, 


7 
'S * 
* #1 


. £57. &S 


4, as his conduct was Ar; | 

5e Davun, that he might cover Leipſic and Tor- 
Y gau, had fallen back upon the latter; and his 
; Pruſſian Majeſty ſaw him encamped at the head 
of 80,000 men, ſecured on the one ſide by the 
| 7 Elbe, on the other by moraſſes, hills, and woods, 
* with 200 pieces of cannon in his front, where 
th alone he could be attacked. His Pruſſian Majeſty, 


undaunted by that dreadful object, acquainted his 
he troops in perſon, on the 3d of November, that 


he would, that day, ſet them an example to con- 
quer or die. 
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En. right wing, with orders to take poſt in a wood to 


the left of the Auſtrians, and there to wait till 


the left wing, was to attack the right of the ene. 

my, white the King was to make the grand charge 

An the front. Theſe diſpoſitions directed Daun in 

his, and he made them in a maſterly manner, 

Battle of Ziethen began the attack, upon which his Ma. 

**  jeſty haſtened his march. The ſituation of both 

armies was ſuch, according to the accounts pu- 

bliſhed at Magdeburg, that either the Pruſſian 

right or left muſt take the enemy in their rear, 

and ſo prevent their affording any aſliſtance to 

| that part of their army, where the main attack 
was to, be made. 

Ir is impoſſible to deſcribe a battle ſo exten- 

five and complicated as this was, in which even 

they who were preſent diſagree as to their ſeveral 

relations. It is allowed, on all hands, that his 

The Auſtri- Pruſſian Majeſty, rapid and intrepid as his charge 

dans totally 

© Uefeated. Was, Was three times repulſed with great ſlaughter; 

| but General Ziethen, having beat the right wing 

of the Auſtrians, made himſelf maſter of ſome 

advantageous eminences, and, galloping up with 

a ſtrong body of horſe to ſuſtain the infantry, the 


" Aatter, notwithſtanding their prodigious lofles and 
Sta fatigues, returned once more to the charge, and 
: proved victorious. The enemy was every where 
1 rTrouted, with vaſt ſlaughter, after a continued en- 


gagement from two in the afternoon to nine at 
night, when the Auſtrians were obliged to re- 
paſs the Elbe, which they did in excellent orden 


1760. _ GENERAL HULsEN had the command of the 


the battle ſhauld begin. General Ziethen, with 
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Tiris battle was the moſt important of any his 
pruſſian Majeſty had gained, and coſt him the 
deareſt; but it was attended with the moſt won- 
derful, though favourable, circumſtances for him. 
He had loſt, in killed and wounded, about 10, ooo 
of the beſt of his men, beſides 3000 who were made 
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priſoners. The loſs of the Auſtrians, in men, was 


not greater. The Pruſſians, however, made a- 
bout 8000 priſoners, amongſt whom were four 
generals, and 216 ny. officers; and were W poſ- 


ſeſſion of the greateſt number of warlike"twophies - 
taken from the enemy. Both ſides ſeem to, agree, Auſtrians 


that the Pruſſians victory gas owing, next to their es 


own valour, and that of their King, to a wound for, # 
eccived in the thigh, ang 
which obliged him to retire from the field of bat 


which Count Haun 


tle, and to leave the command to Gen. O'Donnel, 
who ordered the retreat. The pitchy darkneſs of 
the night, was equally favourable to both Amen, 
fatigued and exhauſted ag they were. 

Tux court of Vienna Was ſurpriſed, aſtoniſhed, 


and aſhamed, at this ſudden reverſe of fortune. In 


vain did the miniſters of the Queen, in publica- 
tions of every kind, endeavour to extenuate their 


loſs, and to magnify that of their enemy. All they 
could do, was to keep up the deſponding ſpirits of 


their allies. They could not diſſemble, that, be- 
ſides all the other diſadvantages the Pruſſians lay 
under in the attack, the Auſtrians were 30,000 
ſuperior to them in the field ; ſo that the palm of 
generalſhip and diſcipline, was, by the public voice, 
adjudged to his Pruſſian Majeſty, who received a 
contuſion in the breaſt, and, during the hotteſt of 
8 8 


ben ac- 
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1760. the action, expoſed his perſon, as if he had known 
himſelf to be immortal. The conſequences, indeed, 
decided, beyond all diſpute, the Mctory to be in 
his favour ; for he recovered all Saxony, but its 
hea; and he was in no condition to beſiege 
that, becauſe Count Daun had poſted all his army, 
which was ſtill more numerous than that of the 
Pruſſians, in that city, or in cantonments round it. 
Conclubon IN the mean time, the Pruſſian general, Wer. 
pain. ner, Had, after the evacuation of Berlin, been ſent 
with à body of troops into Pomerania, where he 
, obliged the Ruſſians to abandon the long conti. 
nued ſiege of Colbergy and, after defeating the 
Swedes in the weſtern parts of that province, he 
Forced them to fall back upon Stralfund, and to 
A bandon the whole of Pruſſian bens. 
Oy the fide of Sileſia, Laudohn was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of Coſel, to abandon Landfhut, 
and to retire into the Auſtrian Sileſia ; while the 
Ruſſians had entirely gvacuated the other parts 
of his Pruſhan Majeſty $*dominions, and the army 
of the empire about the lame time retired into 
Franconia. 

His Pruſſian Majeſty loſt no advantage, that 
could poſhbly be drawn from his victory at Torgau. 
Pretending to have received great provocation, he 
taxed the circle of Leipſic alone, not only in its 
ordinary revenue, and in vaſt magazines of pro- 
viſions, but in two millions of crowns for the en- 
ſuing year; a contribution, which London itſelf, 
the richeſt city in the world, would have found it 
difficult to raiſe. All the other parts of Miſnia 


were taxed in the ſame proportion; and, eſtimating 
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the Saxons as beaſts of burden, he made the 
raiſing 20,000 of them, for recruiting his army, 
a part of their contributions. But- no country 
ſuffered more from his Pruſſian Majeſty's ſuc- 
ceſſes, than the dominions of the Dukes of Meck- 
lenburgh, which were ſo unfortunately ſituated 
with regard to thoſe of Pruſſia, that they were 
deprived of relief from their allies. The treatment 
which thoſe Princes met with, and the hardſhips 
inflicted on their ſubjects, were, perhaps, more 


than ſevere; and are ſaid to have drawn from the 


pen of a young Princeſs, who now fills the moſt 
augult throne in the wogld, a pathexic repreſent- 


ation of her family and country's ſufferings, which 
touched even his Pruſſian Majeſty, but made much 


1760. 


EVROPE., 


deeper impreſſions in the breaſt of another and a 


greater royal perſonage, to whom the letter was 
communicated. | 

SUCH was the ſituation of ans; on the conti- 
nent of Europe, at the cloſe of the year 1760. 
That of the Pruſſians was indeed become better, 
but that of the Britiſh troops was very undeſire- 
able ; while the Auſtrians and the French, by 
preſerving their communications, the former with 
the Elbe, and the latter with the Rhine, enjoyed 
comfortable winter-quarters. 
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Deſigns of the French general, Levi. Battle of Sil. 
lery General Murray defeated— Quebec beſieged 
 — Britiſh fleet arrive. Siege raiſed— Montreal 

taken— Cherokee war. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the boaſted kill of 
the French, in defending fortifications, and their 


ſtill more boaſted bravery, the loſs of Quebec had 


| French ar- 
_ | army takes 


the field, 


with a de- 
ſign to re- 


tike Que- 
bec. 


Situation 
pf the Bri- 
muſh army. 


brought an indelible. ſtigma, both on their conduct 


and courage. The retaking of it was therefore a 


favourite object with their generals commanding 
in Canada, as nothing leſs would ſerve to wipe 


off the reproach occaſioned by their puſillanimous 
ſurrender of that place. Monſ. de Levi, therefore, 


early in the ſpring, having muſtered an army of 


about 12,000 men, and being well provided with 
every neceſſary, took the field, with the reſolu- 
tion of beſieging that town. He began his march 
on the zyth of April, and, in ten days after, ap- 
peared on the heights of Abraham, within three 
miles of Quebec. 

BRICGADIER-GENERAL MURRAY, ks had bcen 
left to command the garriſon, had put the place 


in the beſt poſture of defence, it was capable of 


receiving. He had originally only 6000 men un- 
der his command, and no-other proviſions during 
the winter, but what could be ſpared from the 
fleet before their departure. Owing to the ſevc- 
rity of the weather, and living on ſalt proviſions, 
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(theſe even being ſcarce) the army had ſuffered 1760. 


greatly. Upwards of a thouſand men had died 
of the ſcurvy, and an equal number were ſick, 
and incapable of doing duty. The French had ſix 


frigates upon the river St. Laurence, from 44 to 


26 guns, without one Britiſh ſhip to oppoſe them. 
There was no likelihood, therefore, of any ſpeedy 
relief coming to the place. 

IN theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, General Mur- 
ray formed the reſolution of marching out, and 


giving the enemy battle, rather than waiting for 


them in an extenſive fortification, where famine 
and diſeaſe were devouring his little army. By 


doing ſo, he had a chance of ſucceſs ;—and if he 


failed, he had ſtill the town to retreat into, which, 
in that caſe, he was determined to defend as long 


as it was tenible. Accordingly, on the 28th of gen. wr. 


ray marches 
out of _ 


April, he marched out, at the head of 3000 
men, which were all that could be ſpared from 


the town, againſt an enemy four times their num- French. 


ber : but his troops were eager and confident, 


and he could depend upon their bravery ; circum- 


ſtances which he conſidered as putting them near- 
ly on an equality with the enemy. 

WHEN General Murray came in ſight of the 
enemy, he found their van advantageouſly poſted 
on an eminence covered with trees, and their 
main body extended in one column, in the valley 
below. He immediately ordered the van to be 


attacked; which was done with ſo much fury, that 


it was inſtantly broke, and drove, in the greateſt 
diſorder, upon their main body, which neverthe- 
leſs ſtood 58 and received the Britiſh with 0 
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1760. cloſe and well- directed a fire, as threw them, in 
their turn, into ſome confuſion. The French en. 
deavoured to take advantage of this circumſtance, 
and extended themſelves ſemicircularly, in ona 
to ſurround them, and cut off their retreat. This, 
however, by the good conduct of the officen, 
and the ſpirit and intrepidity of the troops, wa; 
happily prevented. — At laſt, after an obſtinat 
| ſtruggle, in which the Britiſh loſt about 1009 
Gen. Mur- men, it was thought adviſeable to order a retreat, 
| _—__ which was done accordingly, and eftected in good 
order, without being purſued by the enemy, they 
having ſuffered very leyerely in killed and wound. 
ed. 
IIS misfortune, in place of damping te 
ſpirit of the Britiſh troops, ſcemed rather to in. 
ſpire them with freſh courage. They were no 
ſooner within the walls of the town, than they be. 
gan to labour at the fortifications with redoubled 
ardour. Although the French opened trenches 
— before the place, the very evening of the battle, 
they were ſo very ſlow in their operations, that 
it was the 11th of May before they could bring 
a battery to bear. This gave the garriſon time 
to make the beſt preparation they could for 3 
defence. Accordingly 132 pieces of cannon wete 
mounted upon the ramparts, altho' a great part 
of them muſt have been uſeleſs, owing to the 
want of hands to manage them; and Genera 
Murray, notwithſtanding his bravery, and that of 
the troops under his command, muſt have been at 
laſt obliged to ſubmit, had not a moſt unexped.- 
ed reinforcement arrived to their relief. 
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' On the gth of May, a frigate arrived in the 2760. 
harbour of Quebec, with the agreeable news, that 
Lord Colvil and Commodore Swanton, with the 

ſquadrons under their command, had entered the — aa 
river St. Laurence; and, on the 15th, a ſhip of 

the line, and another frigate, likewiſe arrived. The 

two frigates were immediately ſent againſt the 
French ſquadron, which was anchored above the 

town, and, in a few hours, took, ſunk, or diſ- 

perſed the whole of them.—Monf. de Levi no which ob- 
ſooner received intelligence of this diſaſter, than French te 
he imagined there was a ſtrong fleet at hand to 5 
ſupport theſe frigates; and, on the 18th, in the 
evening, he raiſed the ſiege, and fled with the ut- 

moſt precipitation, abandoning all his proviſions 

and artillery. 

GENERAL MURRAx, who had intended to 
make a vigorous ſally next day, and had the gar- 
riſon under arms in the morning for that purpoſe, 
was no ſooner informed of the enemy's retreat, 
than he gave orders for a purſuit ; but not being 
able to overtake them, he returned, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of their camp, which they had left ſtanding, 
with a great quantity of baggage, ſtores, &c. 

MonTREAL was now the only place of con- 
ſequence remaining in poſſeſſion of the French in 
Canada. Here M. de Vandreuil, lieutenant-gene- 
ral and governor of the province, commanded, 
| and thither the remains of the French army re- 

0 tired. General Amherſt had projected the con- Gen. Am- 
queſt of this place, which would make him maſter fe 
of the whole province; and had iflued the neceſ- ed orgs 


cal. 
ary orders to carry his plan into execution. As 
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he knew the whole French force was afſembled at 
Montreal, his deſign was, by making the Britiſh 
army take different routes, ſo to hem the enemy 
in, as would cut them off from any chance of 


eſcaping, to make a ſtand in any other part of 


Britiſh ar- 
my put in 
motion for 
that pur- 


pole. 


the country. In the proſecution of this deſign, 
he ordered Colonel Haviland, with the troops un. 
der his command, to march from Crown Point, 


and take poſſeſſion of a ſmall ifland in the lake 


Champlain, and from thence to take the ſhorteſt 


way to the banks of the river St. Laurence. Ge. 
neral Murray, at the head of what troops could 
be ſpared from the garriſon of Quebec, was or- 


dered to advance by water to Montreal; while 


General Amherſt himſelf was to proceed dire 
thither, from New York, with the main body of 
the army, confiſting of about 10,000 men, by 
the Mohauk river, to the lake of Ontario, and 
thence down the river St. Laurence. 

- AFTER a moſt difficult and dangerous paſſage 


down this river, in which ſeveral boats and men 


Montreal 
kelicged. 


French 


make but. 


a faint re- 


reſiſtance. 


were loſt, the Britiſh army arrived at Montreal, 
and landed on the 6th of September, having, in 
their way thither, taken the fort of L'Ifle Royale, 
after a ſlight reſiſtance, and without any loſs. 
Tae fpirit of the French, ſeemed, at this crilis, 


entirely to have forſaken them. The Britiſh forces 


were ſuffered to land without oppoſition ; and, the 
day following, being the 7th of September, Ge— 
neral Amherſt received a letter from the Marquis 
de Vandreuil, with propoſals for a capitulation. 
The plan projected by General Amherſt, had ſuc- 
ceeded to his utmoſt wiſh ; and the French were 
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entitely cut off from a retreat. 
according to his orders, had landed on the iſland; 
and Colonel Haviland had juſt arrived on the 
ſouth ſide of the river, oppoſite to Montreal. Not- 


withſtanding the French were thus cut off from 


every hope of eſcaping, and the Britiſh general 
might have dictated his own terms, yet, as the 
ſurrender of this place finiſhed the war in Canada, 
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which was now entirely under the ſubjection of Montreal 


Great Britain, and to prevent the effuſion of hu- 
man blood, more favourable terms were granted 
the enemy, than, in their preſent ſituation, they had 


a right to expect. They were refuſed the ho- 


nours of war, but not made priſoners ; and were 


to be tranſporte4 to France in Britiſh veſſels, un- 


der the condition of not ſerving againſt Britain 
during the continuance of the war. 

A ſmall fleet, conſiſting of one frigate, two 
large ſtore-ſhips, and nineteen ſmaller veſſels, hav- 
ing on board troops and military ſtores, had been 
ſent from France, for the relief of Montreal; but, 


when they arrived at the mouth of the river St. 


Laurence, underſtanding that the Britiſh ſquadron 


had got the ſtart of them, they put into the bay A preach 


ſquadron, 
deltined for 
e relief of 
ontreal, 


of Chaleurs, on the coaſt of Acadia, for ſhelter. 


They were, however, diſcovered; and intelligence - 
tent to Louiſbourg, where were ſeveral Britiſh deſtroyed. 


men of war; one of whom, commanded by the 

Honourable Captain (now Lord) Byron, imme- 

diately ſet fail in queſt of them, and the whole 

fleet was either taken or deſtroyed. Captain By- 

ron likewiſe demoliſhed two batteries, which had 

been raiſed for their protection. 
© ik 
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THE French were equaally unſucceſsful in 


every other part of America. Having, by means 


than the Engliſh, over the minds of the ſavages, 


they had debauched the Cherokee Indians into 


their intereſt; and there was reaſon for believing, 
that the Creeks, another very powerful nation, 
would follow their example. Philoſophers, and 
philoſophical hiſtorians, have indulged themſelves 


in exhibiting flattering pictures of human nature 


in its moſt ſavage ſtate ; but there is the greateſt 


reaſon to believe, from repeated experience, that 


the American Indians, in general, have no ſenti- 
ments, but thoſe of cruelty, revenge, and rapine, 
which they never fail to gratify ; and that they 


are to be awed only by force. 


MR. LiTTLETON, the then governor of 
Carolina, knew this; and, in October 1759, he 


marched, with about 1100 regulars and provin- 
_ cials, 300 miles into their country, lying between 
Keeowee and Charleſtown. The barbarians, ſee- 


ing their perſons and poſſeſſions thus expoſed to 


immediate deſtruction, humbled themſelves be- 


fore the governor, and agreed to all the terms 
he impoſed. They even put into his hands, ſuch 


of their countrymen as had been guilty of the 


greateſt barbarities and murders upon the Eng- 
liſh, and gave him 22 hoſtages for their perform- 
ance. | 

Mx. LiTTLETON, having, as he had reaſon to 
think, been ſucceſsful in his expedition, returned 


to his government : but, no ſooner was his back 
turned, than the very ſame favages blocked up 
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Fort Loudon, and attempted to take Fort Ed- 
ward. General Amherſt, hearing of this, ſent 
Colonel Montgomery (now Earl of Eglinton) to 
relieve thoſe two Britiſh forts, and to chaſtiſe the 
barbarians, with a regiment of Highlanders, a 
battalion of Royal Americans, ſome grenadiers, 
and the provincial troops. Upon his entering the 
country of the ſavages, he burnt one of their 
capital towns, conſiſting of about 200 houſes; and, 
making war after their own manner, he ſpread 
terror and deſolation wherever he came. He 
marched on to the middle Cherokees; and, in his 
progreſs, fell into an ambuſh, where he had 20 


men killed, and 80 wounded. Tho' the enemy, 


in this ſkirmiſh, loſt 80 men, beſides a conſider- 
able town, yet the Colonel, perceiving that he mult 


every day meet with ſuch encounters as he ad- 


vanced, found it neceſſary to retreat to Fort 
George, from whence he went to New Vork, to 
rejoin the grand army; leaving behind him, 400 
men, for the protection of the province. — By this 
time, the garriſon of Fort Loudon, having con- 
ſumed all their proviſions, was obliged to come to 
a capitulation, on the 7th of Auguſt, with the 
ſavages, who molt infamouſly broke it, by but- 
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chering all the officers but one, and by carrying 


ſuch of the ſoldiers as they did not kill, into the 
moſt miſerable of all captivities. 
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CHAP. XN 
Britiſh lay fiege to Pondicherry Fleet diſperſed by F 


ftorm—The garriſon ſurrenders—Internal revolu. 
tion in India—Tranſaftions of Comte d' Eſtaing. 


r SOON after the conqueſt of Arcot, moſt of the 


inferior ſettlements belonging to the French ſub- 
mitted. The important ſettlement of Carical, was 
reduced by the land and ſea- forces under Major 
Monſon and Rear-Admiral Corniſh; and the French 
power on that coaſt was confined to Pondicherry,? 
and a few inconſiderable places. 

Wurf the fiege of Pondicherry was reſolved 


on, the garriſon conſiſted of about 1500 Euro- 


peans ; and, as the center of all the French riches 
in India, it was well provided with artillery and 
military ſtores. The approaching rainy ſeaſons, 


Pondicher- and Lally's known character for reſolution, ren- 


ry beſieged. 


dered a regular ſiege unadviſeable ; and a bloc- 
kade by ſea and land, for obvious reaſons, was 


determined on. The operations by land were 


conducted by Colonel Coote, and thoſe at ſca by 


0 


* 


| | | 5 
_ * Pondicherry is ſituated about 60 miles ſouth of Fort St. George. 
Tt is in a low ſituation, and the ſhips anchor a mile and a half from it; 


nor can the boats or canoes come nearer'it than a muſket ſhot, on ac- 


count of the breakers, ſo that the blacks come in flat-bottomed boats 
to carry the men and merchandiſes to the fleet. The fort is 200 paces | 
from the ſea, and very irregular. The country about is barren, and 
conſequently moſt of their proviſions are brought from other places. 
Their trade conſiſts of cotton-cloths, ſilks, pepper, ſalt-petre, and 
ether merchandiſes that are brought from Bengal. 
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Admiral Stevens. This blockade was ſupported 1760. 
and aſſiſted by proper batteries, which continually $6" 
harraſſed the garriſon, and were daily, tho* in- 
ſenſibly, drawing near to the place. 
Tnosg kind of operations continued for ſeven 
months, during which the batteries were often 
ruined, and as often repaired, by the indefatigable 
perſeverance of the Britiſh ; in which, it muſt be 
acknowledged, they were equalled by the French. 
The former, however, had the comfort to' refle&, 
that, amidſt all their hardſhips and labours, the 
| purpoſes of the blockade were ſtill going on; and 
that the French within the place, were reduced to 
live on dogs, cats, elephants, and camels ; and 
that even this lothſome kind of food muſt, if 
the blockade continued, fail them in a few days. 
The French, however, are a people little addict- 
ed to deſpair, They comforted themſelves with 
the thoughts of being relieved by their fleet ; but 
an event happened on the 1ſt of January 1761, 
E which gave them a much better ground of al- 
ſurance of delivery. > 
Tas rains, ſo prevalent in this country, had 
| ccaſed for ſome days; the weather was temperate, gatim fert 
ad the ſky remarkably bright ; when, on a ſud- 2 
den, a moſt terrible tempeſt aroſe. There were 
12 fail of Britiſh ſhips at that time in the road. 
At ten in the evening, the admiral's ſhip cut her * 
cable, and fired the ſignal for the other ſhips to 
follow her example. The ſignal guns were not 
| beard; and the ſhips, in obedience to the diſci- 
1 pline of the navy, rode until their cables parted, 
when they, with much difficulty, got before the 
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Loſs on 
And occa- 
ſioned by 
the ſtorm. 


ſtorm, and its effects, as a deliverance from her 
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wind; none able to ſet more than a ſingle fail, Wl fed 
and none without ſplitting ſeveral. About twelve, mal 
the wind ſhifted from the N. W. and blew with the 
equal impetuoſity from the 8. E. By the delay dry, 
of not getting early under fail, whilſt the ſtorm not, 
was from the north, molt of the ſhips loſt the op. Wl with 

unity of gaining ſufficient ſea-room, before i then 
came from the oppoſite quarter. Four ſhips, H Brit 
prudently cutting away all their maſts, rode ou Fren 
the ſtorm; three came aſhore, to the ſouth d derir 
Pondicherry ; and three foundered, by unfortu. {Wditio! 
nately preſerving their maſts. Eleven hundred tion. 
Europeans periſhed in theſe ſhips. 1 

Thou the difference of the element pre. NNext 


ral 
This 
louth 
with 

till th 
Over 


vented the deſtruction from being equal at land, 
the ravage in proportion was not leſs. The tent 
were blown to pieces; the ammunition ruined; 
and nothing remained undamaged, that was nd 
under the ſhelter of maſonry. The ſoldiers, un 
able to carry off their muſkets, and reſiſt the ſtorm 
had left them on the ground; and were driven tt 
ſeek ſhelter for their own perſons, wherever it ws 
to be found. The ſea had every where broke 
over the beach; and all the batteries and redoubtz 
raiſed by the army, were entirely ruined. Thck 
however, might be repaired : but the loſs of tit 

fleet, was an irretrievable misfortune ; and gret 3 
anxiety was expreſſed, for the ſhips of the ſqur lde, (a 
dron, whoſe fate was not yet known. W PO 


faving of 
Tue inhabitants of Pondicherry, beheld dens ©. 


forget al 
houſand 
empt a! 
ſe at: 


0 Tl 
charact 
vagance 

& 


Th. 
had in 
maſted ; 


ven. The ſun roſe clear, and ſhewed the havod 
ſpread around. Happily for the Engliſh, the < 
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ſects of the ſtorm prevented the garriſon from 
making a fally ; for no artillery could move thro' 
the inundation, nor could the ammunition be kept 
dry, otherwiſe 300 men, properly armed, would 
not, for three hours after day-light, have met 
with a hundred together in a condition to oppoſe 
them. Lally, confident of the annihilation of the 
Britiſh fleet, immediately diſpatched letters to the 
French agents at the different ports in India, or- 
dering them to ſend proviſions with inſtant expe- 
_ at as riſk, on any kind of embarka- 
tion.“ 


TRE hopes 4 the French were ſhort-lived. 


This ſhip was prepared at all points, before the 
ſouth-eaſt ſtorm aroſe ; and had ſtudded before it 
with a ſtay-ſail, without being obliged to anchor 


covered Madraſs. The apprehenſion of more bad 
—————H—— ———————— ᷑ ͤ 1[—! 
»The following intercepted letter, is no bad ſkerch of the writer's 
character, which ſeems to have a ſtrong tincture of oddity and extra- 
vagance. | 
Mr Raymond, Ab Fan. 2. 8761. 
* The Britiſh ſquadron is no more, Sir. Out of the twelve ſhips they 
had in our road, ſeven are loſt, crew and all; the four others diſ- 
maſted; and it appears, there is no more than one frigate that hata 
eſcaped : therefore, don't loſe an inſtant to ſend us chelingoes upon 
chelingoes, loaded with rice: the Dutch have nothing to fear now; be- 
ſides (according to the rights of the nations) they are only to ſend us 
no proviſions themſelves, and we are no more blocked up by ſea.— The 
faving of Pondicherry hath been in your power onee already : if you 
miſs the preſent opportunity, it will be entirely your own fault: don't 
forget alſo ſmall chelingoes : offer great rewards : I expect ſeventeen 
nouſand Morattoes within theſe four days. In ſhort, riſque all, at- 
empt all, force all, and ſend us ſome rice, ſhould it be but half a 
ſe at a time, (Signed) LALLY. 


Next day, about ſun-ſet, the Norfolk, with Ad- 
ral Stevens' flag, was diſcovered in the offing. 


till the wind fell, when, in the morning, they diſ- 
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1761. weather, made the admiral put out again to ſeam 
Several Britiſh ſhips, under Admiral Corniſh, ar. 
rived the next day; and, in leſs than a week af. 
ter the ſtorm, which had raiſed ſuch hopes of de. 
hverance in the garriſon of Pondicherry, they ſaw 
their road again blockaded with eleven fail of the 
mo. ” | „ 
Taz garriſon had now only three days miſer. 
able proviſion to ſubſiſt on; but this wretched. 
neſs made no impreſſion on the diſpoſition of Lal. 
ly. He continued, at beſt, paſſively ſullen; pre- 
tending, that the Engliſh breaches of faith diſablel 
him from treating with them. At laſt, however, 
a ſignal for ceſſation was made; and the principal 
of the Jeſuits, with two civilians, were ſent out 
to treat, but without any apparent authority from 
' Fondicher- the governor. As this deputation had no legal 
FF uk. commiſſion to treat, the Engliſh knew not vel 
how to behave ; but, being given to underſtand 

that they would meet with no oppoſition from the 
governor, they took poſſeſſion of the place, and 

all its immenſe riches. The garriſon conſiſted of 

about 1450 men. The governor's houſe, and o- 

ther edifices, were blown up, and the fortifica. 

tions erazed, —in the ſame manner as the French 

had done at Fort St. David's, in 1758. 
Thus, excepting the unimportant ſettlement of 
| Mahie, on the coaſt of Malabar, which was foot 
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®* The haughty ſpirit and cruel diſpoſition of Lally, rendered him 
an object of general deteſtation : but it muſt be acknowledged, that 
he poſſeſſed great martial abilities, with an enlivening wit, and a large 
fund of good ſenſe. On his return to France, he fell a victim to 

court-intrigues, to ſcreen others. He was beheaded at the Greve, May 
20. 1766, by the ſentence of the parliament, and his effects conlile 
catcd to the King, &c. 
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after reduced; the whole . of the 0 penin- 1761. 
ſula of India, the richeſt of any in the known 
world, fell into the hands of the Britiſh, through 
the unparallelled intrepidity and perſeverance * 
their officers and ſoldiers. 
; AN internal revolution in India, at this time, Revolution 
threatened to deprive the Britiſh of all their ama- 29985 
zing ſucceſſes.— The famous Timur Beg, or Ta- 


. marlane, at the head of his ſavage Moguls, a 
. hideous race, conquered India, and its vaſt pe- 
f ninſula, which he left to a branch of his family. 
4 That branch failing, another, which was driven 
r, out of Buckharia, and from thence to Perſia, paſ- 
al ſed the Ind ; and ſuch was the veneration of the 
vt inhabitants for a deſcendant of Timur Beg, that 
m he mounted the throne of his anceſtors, under the 
al appellation of the Great Mogul, which is, there, 
al ſynonimous with that of. Great Conqueror. For 
nd many years, he and his poſterity made uſe of none 
he but Mogul guards, by which they eſtabliſhed a 
nd moſt unbounded deſpotiſm over their Indian ſub- 
of W jects. Tho' neither they, nor the Moguls, are 
0. very nice in matters of ſucceſſion, yet it has been 
ca:. always neceflary for the ſucceeding emperors there, 


nch ever ſince the days of Aurengzebe, to claim ſome 
kindred with the Timur Beg blood. At the time 
tal ve now treat of, the Marattas were the military 
oon force of India; and having depoſed the late Great 
Mogul, his ou Sha Zadah aſlumed that title; but 
hin WY his authority was diſputed by ſome provinces. Sr; 
. SUPPORTED by M. Law, a French officer, ne- 
mw phew to the celebrated Miſſiſſippi Law, at the 
by head of about 200 French fugitives, Sha Zadah 
v u 
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1761. made great progreſs in aſſerting his title. By an 
addreſs peculiar to his countrymen, Law perſuaded 
him to march againſt the Engliſh in Bengal, at 
the head of 80,000 of. his country troops, and, 
what he had a much greater dependence on, the 
200 French. They were met by 20,000 of the 
ſame country troops, and 500 Engliſh, under the 


command of Major Carnac, who, in a pitched 
battle, entirely defeated them, and made the young 
Mogul, and his. general, Law, priſoners, the very 


day on which Pondicherry was ſurrendered. 
Dvrinc thoſe tranſaQtions in India, the Comte 
Trance. D'Eſtaign, with no more than two frigates of or- 
tions of dinary force, by his valour, conduct, and activity, 
D˙Eſtaigu. reflected reproach upon his countrymen, in all the 
bother parts of the globe. In October 1759, he 
deſtroyed the Britiſh ſettlement of Bender Aball, 
in the gulph of Perſia. In the fucceeding year, 
he reduced Bencoolen, in the iſle of Sumatra, 
where we carry on a great trade, eſpecially in 
pepper. This place, though in a good ſtate of 
defence, was ingloriouſly deſerted by the Engliſh 
garriſon, alter they had burnt the Denham Eaſl- 
Indiaman, that lay in the harbour. The bravery 
and good fortune of D' Eſtaign, however, were 
ſtained with perfidy and cruelty. He promiſed, 
that their effects, and private property, ſhould be 
ſecured to the inhabitants; but he proceeded in 
quite a different manner. He allowed his ragged 
ſoldiers and failors, to plunder and ranſack all the 
houſes, and put on the cloaths of the inhabitants, 
and to carry off all the moveable effects they could 
find. Theſe tranſactions likewiſe took place while 
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he was a priſoner on parole. He had ſurrendered. 
| himſelf at the ſiege of Madraſs; and had engaged, 


not to ſerve againſt the Engliſh, untill he ſhould 
be regularly exchanged. This conduct (for which, 
by the laws of war, he might have been hanged) 


was encouraged and countenanced by the French 
court; for, after the peace, he was appointed to 


the chief command in India; and the requeſt of 


the Britiſh court, to have him recalled and cen- 


ſured, was abſolutely rejected, 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


Thurot lands at Carrickfergus in Ireland —Reimbarks, 
and is defeated and flain—Operations of the Bri. 
tiſh ſquadrons—D: ctached naval tranſaCtions. 


s TEE Britiſh "mM was now triumphant in every 


quarter of the globe. It amounted to 120 fhipz 


of the line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, ſloops, 


bombs, and tenders. Theſe were ſtationed in the 
moſt judicious manner. Our commerce was pro- 
tected, whilſt that of the enemy was almoſt an- 
nihilated. Notwithſtanding theſe favourable cir- 
cumſtances, the inconſiderable armament under 
'Thurot, ſpread a general alarm over the three 


| Kingdoms. This little ſquadron failed from Got- 


tenburg in Sweden, where it had taken refuge 


the preceding year, to Bergen in Norway. In 


this voyage, Thurot was buffeted about rhe ſeas 


for three months ; he was obliged to ſend back 
one of his largeſt veſſels to France, and another 
was entirely leſt ; ſo that his fleet, which conſiſted 
originally of five frigates, was now reduced to 


| three. 


On the 16th of February, Thucot was obliged 
to put in to the iſle of lay in Argyleſhire. Here 
he refitted his ſhips ; and, though his misfortunes 
would in ſome meaſure have palliated his ſupply- 
ing his wants by plunder, he paid, even to pro- 
fuſion, for every article he had occaſion to uſe. 
Here alſo he was informed of the defeat of Con- 
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fans fleet, at which he expreſſed great aſtoniſh- 22 
ment. The account, however, appeared to him +£yzors. 
ſuſpicious, and did not deter him from purſuing 
his courſe towards Ireland, where, on the 21ſt of 
February, he effected a landing at Carrickfergus, ff 
His troops were now reduced to about 6000 men; ricktergus, 
but, by draughts from the ſeamen, he made a 
ſhiſt to muſter 1000 upon the beech, and with 
them he proceeded to attack the town. The place 
was defended by Colonel Jennings, with about 
four companies of new railed men, deſtitute of 
cannon, and with very little ammunition. The : 
colonel, however, made a gallant defence at the 
gate of the town, ſupplying the want of ammuni- 
tion with ſtones and rubbiſh. He then drew off 
his men towards the caſtle, which was old, ruin- 
ous, and untenable ; fo that at length he ſurren- ch gur 
dered, on condition that his troops ſhould be ex- renders to 
changed, that the caſtle ſhould not be demoliſhed, 
nor the town burned or plundered. Theſe arti- 
cles were all ſtrictly obſerved, except the laſt. 
The magiſtrates of Carrickfergus refuſed to com- 
ply with Thurot's demands of wine and proviſions; 
and thus, by their own 1mprudence, ſubjected the 
town to a contribution, which, however, was not 
mmoderate.—The French loſt about 60 men in 
their attack on Carrickfergus. Thurot, finding Thurot te- 
that Conflans was actually defeated, and dreading ik 
the approach of regular troops, reimbarked his 
men, and failed on the 26th, carrying off ſome 
of the principal inhabitants as a ſecurity tor hav- 
ing the French priſoners ſent to France. 

TAE Duke of Bedford, then lord-heutenant 
of Ireland, having received early intelligence of 
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had ſuffered during the war, was amply revenge. 


343 
2760. Thurot's deſcent, diſpatched an expreſs to Kin. 
. ſale, for three Engliſh frigates, which lay there, to re 
fail in queſt of that adventurer. Theſe frigates ch: 
vere, the olus of 36 guns, commanded by Eu 
Captain Elliot; and the Pallas and Brilliant of z: tac 
8 guns each, under the command of the captain; 28, 
Three En- Clements and Logie. The diſpatch they uſed was the 
sliſh fri- | : 5 3 : 
gates ſent ſo great, that they came up with 'Thurot, in fight in 
b of the iſle of Man. This engagement afforded afte 
another inſtance of the ſuperiority of the Britiſh, WI The 
over the French maritime genius. Thurot's ſhip; to f 
were of ſuperior force, and his men more nume. the 
nei t. Tous. On the 28th, at nine in the morning, the alle 
| tacked, Solus engaged the Belleiſle, commanded by Thu. WF and 
rot; while the Pallas and Brilliant attacked the this 
other two ſhips. The battle was maintained with Uve 
great ſpirit, on both ſides, for an hour and a hal, 1 
defeates, When the French ſtruck their colours, and were com 
carried into Ramſay bay in the iſle of Man. Up- fucc: 
| wards of zoo of the enemy were killed or wound: by C 
ed, while our loſs did not exceed 40. The gal. eruiſ 
and flain. Jant Thurot fell in the action; lamented, perhaps, in or 
leſs by his own countrymen, than his enemies, (| Vatec 
who had often experienced his humanity, as well (MW and 
as his courage. Even while he commanded 2 0 A 
privateer, he fought, more for honour, than for boun 
plunder ; and the rank he acquired, was entirely ﬀ other 
owing to his undaunted courage.—Such was th Guac 
termination of the remains of that formidable at- 

. mada, which had ſo long been the hope of France, N. 
and the terror of Britain; and thus the only in- by th 
ſult that his Britannic Majeſty's European coal _— 

avre 
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In the Weſt Indies, Admiral Holmes, having 
received intelligence that a fleet of French mer- 
chantmen were about to fail from Hiſpaniola to 
Europe, under convoy of five frigates, he de- 
tached the Hampſhire of 50 guns, the Boreas of 
28, and the Lively of 20, in order to intercept 
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them. On the 18th of October, the Boreas fell Operation 


of the Bri- 


in with the French commodore of 32 guns, and, um fqua- 


after a ſharp engagement, obliged him to ſtrike. 


| The Lively compelled another frigate of 20 guns 


to ſubmit, while the Hampſhire gave chace to 
the other three. One of them, being a ſwift 
failer, eſcaped. The other two were run aſhore, 


and deſtroyed. The naval officers concerned in 


this gallant action, were the captains Norburyz 
Uvedale, and Maitland. 


Tux ſquadron ſtationed off the Lewe iſlands, 


commanded by Sir James Douglas, was equally 


ſucceſsful. The Temple and Griffin, commanded 


by Captains Obrien and Taylor, being on a joint 
cruiſe, ſilenced the batteries defending a harbour 
in one of the Grenades, and took out four pri- 
vateers. They next entered another harbour, 
and. took out three more ſhips. In their return 
to Antigua, they fell in with thirteen victuallers 


bound to Martinico ; all which they took. The 


other ſhips of the ſquadron, in cruiſing round 
Guadaloupe, took nine privateers. 


No action of any importance Was performed 


by the ſquadrons in the Britiſh ſeas. Admiral 
Rodney ſtill maintained his ſtation off the coaſt of 


Havre de Grace, while the Admirals Boſcawen 


drons. 


LUROPE; 
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1760. and Hawke alternately commanded the grind 

fl hich ſtill remained in Quiberon bay, 
zvzore. Het, Wnic ; Qu ways to 
watch and detain the French veſſels, which had 
run into the mouth of the river Villaine, after the 
defeat of Conflans,* 
IIx the mean time, a numerous body of forces 
were aſſembled at Portſmouth. Tranſports were 
collected, and the troops actually embarked, with 
an excellent train of artillery. Generals were ap. 
pointed to the command of the enterpriſe ; and 
the attention of the whole nation was engroſſed 
by this armament, which had been prepared at 
a vaſt expence, and of which the deſtination re- 
mained a profound ſecret. The whole ſummer, 
however, was permitted to glide away in idk 
parade and inactivity, and the death of the king 

put an entire ſtop to the projected expedition, i 

any was ever intended, 

_ NorTnins excites ſo great a clamour in the 
Britiſh nation, as when mighty preparations are 
followed by idleneſs and ination. Such was the 
caſe at preſent ; and, in a country where ever) 
ſubject is at liberty to decide on the meaſures 6 
government, it may well be conceived what bit- 
X X | — — — — | | 
* The ſquadrons on the French coaſt were not totally inactire. On 
the 5th of July, Admiral Rodney deſtroyed five fat-bottomed boats 
| belonging to the enemy. Theſe veſſels were 100 ject in length, and each 
of them capable of containing 400 men. There were upwards of 100 
of them in readineſs at Caen in Normandy ; but the diſaſter which 
happened to theſe five, prevented the farther uſe of the reſt. Sir Ed 
ward Hawke, ſenſible of the incopveniencies to which the fleet was ex 
' poſed, for want of freſh water, detached Lord Howe to reduce the lit- 
tle iſland of Dumet, which abounded in that neceflary of life. The 
illand made little or no reſiſtance ; and the poſſeſſion of it was a con- 


ſiderable ſaving to the nation, as the water had hitherto been ſent in 
tranſports from 3 at a great expence. 
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ter invectives were thrown out. What might have 1760. 


been atchieved, was oppoſed to what was actually _.... 'F 
done, which was indeed very little, | 
Taz Britiſh cruiſers, however, ſtill maintained 1 
their wonted ſuperiority. On the 2d of April, Detached F 

: R | naval tranſ- 3 
the Biddeford, Captain Skinner, and the Flam- actions. | 


| borough, Captain Kennedy, both frigates, ſet 
fail from Liſbon, and fell in with two large French 
frigates, which, notwithſtanding their ſuperior 
force, they determined to engage. The battle be- 
gan about half an hour after ſix in the evening, 
and was continued 'with the greateſt fury till 
eleven. The frigate engaged with the Flambo- - 
rough, bore away with all the fail ſhe could carry, 
and eſcaped, with a confiderable loſs, into Liſbon. 
The Biddeford, after a moſt ſevere conflict, com- 
pelled her antagoniſt to ſheer off; but was ſo diſ- 
abled in her rigging, as to be incapable of purſu- 
ing. The gallant Captain Skinner, equally re- 
markable for his humanity and courage, was un 
fortunately killed. The Honourable Lieutenant 
Knollis, who aſſumed the command, and main- 
tained the fight with great ſpirit, fell likewiſe. The 
crew, tho* deprived of their officers, diſcovered 
no ſymptoms of fear, or of difinclination to con- 
8 tinue the engagement. The maſter took upon 
>< him the command; and the fire was kept up with 
ſuch alacrity, that the enemy's guns were at laſt 
entirely ſilenced: but when it was imagined they 
were juſt going to ſtrike, they crowded all their 


fail, and eſcaped, from the inability of the Bidde- 
ford to follow, 
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Ramilies, having overſhot the entrance to the 
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Tno' the Britiſh navy ſuffered little from the 
French, it ſuſtained great damage from the wea. 
ther. The moſt conſiderable of theſe loſſes, was 
that of the Ramilies, a 90 gun ſhip, belonging to 
the ſquadron ſtationed on the French coaſt. A 
ſeries of ſtormy weather had obliged the flect to 
return from Quiberon bay to Plymouth. The 


Sound, was embayed near a point called the Bolt. 
head ; and, her cables and anchors giving way, 
ſhe was daſhed to pieces among the rocks. Her 
whole crew (one midfhipman and 25 ſeamen ex. 
cepted) amounting to 700 men, periſhed. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Situation of the French and allied armie.— Fritzlar 
taten —Caſſel beſieged by the allies Battle of 


Kirch-Denkern—Wolfenbuttle taken by the French 


IEnmbden and Oſnabourg laid under congribution 
| —ConCl uſron of the campaign. 


7 The laſt campaign had proved by no means 
favourable to the allies: The French armies were 
| diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that it required only a 
ſmall advance, to ſurround the army commanded 


by Prince Ferdinand; and they were become ma- 


ſters of the whole territory of Heſſe. In that coun- 


try, are many poſts, capable of being vigorouſly 
defended. Some of theſe the French had ſtreng- 
thened with additional works, and had erected 


magazines in ſuch places as were moſt convenient 
for that purpoſe. The alles were driven from 


the Lower Rhine, which lay on the left of the 


French army, who had become maſters of Got- 


tingen on their right, and in it. they had placed a 
ſtrong garriſon. 

Tus the French armies were diſpoſed in the 
form of an immenſe creſcent, the two points of 
which were at Gottingen and Weſel, while the 
body extended into Heſſe. Within this circle lay 
the allied army. The fituation was dangerous, and 
the plan of operations difficult; but no action what- 


ever could be attended with worſe conſequences, 


eerdinand, therefore, deter- 
TX = 2 | ] 
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mined to act with the greateſt vigour. He aſſem- 
. bled his army on the gth of February. His deſign 
was, to break the communication of the French 
army with that of the empire; to open one for the 
allies with the King of Pruſſia; and to cut off all 
intercourſe between the French and their garriſon 
at Gottingen. The allied army was divided into 
three parts. Prince Ferdinand himſelf command. 
ed the centre; the Hereditary Prince, and the 
Marquis of Granby, commanded on the right; and | 


| General Sporken on, the left. 


As the plan of operations was very extenſive, 
theſe three bodies were neceſſarily ſeparated to a 
eonſiderable diſtance from each other. The firſt 
penetrated into Heſſe, and, marching by Zieren- 
berg and Nurenberg, advanced towards Caſſel. The 


| ſecond left the country of Heſſe to the eaſtward, 


and penetrated directly into the heart of the French 
quarters. The third entered Thuringia, by Du- 


derſtadt and Heligenſtadt. The French were now 


_ thrown into the utmoſt conſternation. 


They fled. 
before the allies, in every quarter. Had they been 
in an open country, their army would probably 
have been deſtroyed ; but they had taken care to 
ſecure their retreat. They had thrown into Cal- 
ſcl, a very conſiderable body of troops, by way of 


garriſon; and in Gottingen, alſo, they had 7 or 


8000 men: and theſe were places which the allied 
army were obliged to paſs by. Beyond theſe alſo 
they had fortified Fritzlar, Ziegenhagen, and Mar- 
burg, towns of conſiderable „ 8 beſides ſome 

other inferior poſts. ji: 
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Tux firſt attempt on any of the French poſts, 


was made by the Hereditary Prince; His party 
was the moſt advanced, and he hoped to ſurpriſe 
Fritzlar. For this purpoſe, he took with him 
only a few battalions and cannon ; but the garri- 
ſon having received intelligence of the deſign, his 
attempt miſcarried. Marburg was attempted with 
the like bad ſucceſs; and General Breidenback, 
an Hanoverian officer of great bravery and ex- 
perience, who commanded there, loſt his life. — 
Theſe two repulſes determined the allies to pro- 


were brought before Fritzlar ; and the place was 
ſurrendered, upon honourable terms, on the 15th 
of February. At the ſame time, the Marquis of 
Granby reduced ſeveral ſtrong caſtles in the neigh- 
bourhood. The French army were now almoſt 


their magazines, as they paſſed along; but the 


five of them from the flames, beſides a large one 
which they had found in Fritzlar. 

Tre reduction of Caſſel, however, was the 
main obje& the allies had in view. It was de- 
tended by 17 battalions, under the Count de 
Broglio, brother to the marſhal. This ſtrong gar- 
tion was the great hope the enemy had, of being 
able to hold out againſt the allies. The fortifica- 
ions were not calculated to reſiſt a ſiege, carried 
on in the modern manner. The walls were high, 
hich was formerly an advantage; but, ſince the 
nvention of artillery, very great diſadvantage, 
is thereby they are re ready to be thrown 


ceed with more caution. Cannon and mortars Fritzlar | 
cn. 


driven back to the Maine. They had ſet fire to 


allies advanced with ſuch celerity, that they faved 
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down by the continual battering of the cannon, Ba: 
With their height, however, the walls were e rive 


tremely ſtrong; and, with the addition of ſome ſha! 


works done in the modern manner, the place, The 
even with an ordinary garriſon, was e of lion 


making a conſiderable defence. was 
Tux ſiege of Caſſel was therefore inſtantly re. WF nun 
ſolved on. Prince Ferdinand having driven Mar. WW ter | 
al Broglio quite out of Heſſe, ceaſed to purſue Wi to b 
him any further. Two bodies were ordered to the on t 
blockade of Marburg and Ziegenhagen, which ſil WW total 
held out obſtinately. The army commanded by T 
- himſelf, was then formed into a chain of canton. ſeem 
ments, extending towards the river Lahne, and num 
from thence to the Fulda. The ſiege of Call! WM cient 
was carried on by the Count of Lippe Scaun- hic! 
burg, a ſovereign prince of the empire, and te. of G 
puted one of the beſt engineers in Europe. Tren. office 
ches were opened on the firſt of March, and grea I lies. 
things were expected; but a ſudden revolution of M route 
fortune obliged the allies to abandon the blockade WF Dude 
of Marburg and Ziegenhagen, raiſe the ſiege Thus 
Caſſel, and retire behind the Dymel, almoſt in the I was p 
fame ſituation they were at the * of the army. 
campaign. | | had b 
ux reaſon of this bad ſucceſs, was the great WI redita; 
ſuperiority of numbers in the army of the enemy; ¶ allied 
Jo that the alles, in their divided ſtate, were not ſtate, 
able long to cope with them. M. Sporken, wi", could 
as we have already obſerved, commanded ths Px: 
left diviſion, met at firſt with great ſucceſs. Be firong 
ing joined by a body of 8 uſſians, the united fol grand 
aents of French and 


to call 
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Saxons, from the important poſts they had on the 
rivers Werra and Unſtrut. In doing of this, a gurors, 
ſharp action enſued. The allies proved victorious. 2 
The Pruſſians took priſoners, three whole batta- 

lions; and M. Sporken, two. The enemy's loſs 

was computed at 5000 men, beſides that of a 
number of cannon, and a large magazine. \Af- 

ter this victory, the combined army ſeparated in- 

to bodies, before which the French army fell back 

on the right, and that of the empire on the left, 

totally abandoning a large tract of country. 

THE allies continued to advance, it would 
ſeem, with more courage than conduct. Their 
number was too ſmall to admit of leaving ſuffi- 
cient detachments, to guard thoſe countries taro? 
which they had paſſed. The numerous garriſon 
of Gottingen, was left behind. The commanding | 
officer took advantage of the temerity of the al- 
lies. With a ſtrong detachment, he attacked and 
routed an Hanoverian convoy, took the town of 
Duderſtadt, and ſeveral other conſiderable places 
Thus M. Sporken's retreat was cut off, ati& BE 
was prevented from acting ſeparate from the mam 3 
army.—M. Broglio alſo recalled a detachment he 
had been obliged laſt year to ſend againſt the He- 
reditary Prince, in order to relieve Caſſel. As the 
allied army, therefore, was neceſſarily in a divided, 
ſtate, it was plain, that the whole French poet. 
could not be reſiſted by a part of it. 

Paince FERDINAND, therefore, having three 
ſtrong poſts of the enemy in his rear, and their 
grand army perfectly united in frond, was wry. = 
to call in M. Socket k 
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be ſpared, But Marſhal Broglio did not loſe d the 
zvzore. advantage he had gained. He attacked and de. 
feated the troops under the Hereditary Prince, near 
the village of Stangerode, took two thouſand pri. 
ſoners, and ſeveral . ſtandards, &c. The attack 
was made by the dragoons, which broke the foot 
in an inſtant ; ſo that very few were killed on ei. 
ther ſide. 
| AFTER. this ſevere check, the allies could ng 
Jonger keep their ground | in Hefle ; but were o. 
bliged to retreat, as already mentioned. By th 
ſpirited exertions they had made, however, eſpecial. 
ly by their getting poſſeſſion of ſo many magazines, 
the French army was rendered incapable of fur. 
ther operations, till the ſeaſon was pretty far ſpent, 
Ahe firſt object M. Broglio had IN Mew, va 
to effect a junction of his army with the Prince 
de Squbiſe ; after which, it ſeemed to be a mat. 
ter of little doubt, that they would obtain deciſive 
advantages over the allies, who were already 
much weakened. On the 2gth of June, the 
French attacked M. Sporken, who was poltcd 
in an advantageous ſituation, on the river Dyme|. 
His corps was inſtantly routed ; with the .loſs f 
19 pieces of cannon, 800 men taken priſoners, 
400 horſes, and 470 waggons. Prince Ferdinand 
retreated to the Lippe, and M. Broglio made him. 
{elf maſter of Warburg, Druclenx. and Pader: 
born. 
TB E allies ſoon made themſelves amends for 
= this misfortune, by renting convoys, deſtroying 
| magazines, &c. But, in the mean time, M. 
Þxoxglio having reſolved of ſticking. the allied 
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army, united his troops with thoſe of Soubiſe, at 1287. 
à place called Soeſt, between Lipſtadt and Ham. orn.. 
Prince Ferdinand, ſenſible of his danger, poſted 
his army very advantageouſly, and in ſuch a man- 
ner as to ſecure a retreat, in caſe of any misfor- 
tune. The centre and right wing were covered 
in front by a river, and the left by rivers on both 
its flanks. The left wing conſiſted of the flower 
of the army, and in it the Count de la Lippe had 
placed the greateſt part of the artillery. For, 
as this wing was moſt. expoſed, it was ſuppoſed 
the French would make their molt vis ene elfort 
againſt . 

O the 15th of July, Lord G his com- Batle of 
handed in the right wing, was furiouſly attack - Denkern. 
ed: by the French; but, after a long and vigo- | 
tous action, the latter were repulſed and driven 
Into the woods. Next morning, preparations were 
made on the part of the enemy, for a more ge- 
neral attack. M. Broglia.commanded the right 
wing, which was oppoſed to the \eft of the allies, 
The left wing, and the centre, were commanded _ 
by the Prince de Soubiſe. The engagement be- . 1 
gan.at three in the morning, and was continued repulſed. - 
with great obſtinacy till after nine; when the ene- K - 
my retired in diſorder, with the loſs of about 
ooo men. The loſs of the allies amounted to 
about 300 killed, 1000 wounded, and 200 pri- 
ners. 
Tuis engagement, though it did honour to the 
Wurage and conduct of the allied army, was far 
worn being deciſive. = French were ſtill great 


rior in numbers g md, Ken the 


the whole, to advance their affairs. 
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retreat, ſoon advanced again.—It happened, dure | 


ing the courſe of this war, by a ſeeming fatality, 
that the defeats the French received, ſerved, upon 
It is true, 
Broglio and Soubiſe endeavoured to throw upon 


one another, the blame of the late diſgrace they 
| had received at Kirch-Denkern. 


The former ac- 
cuſed the latter, of being too late; and the latter, 


the former, of being too precipitate in the attack. * 


Their loſs of men, however, was ſoon repaired; 
but that of the allies, was irreparable. Their ar- 
my divided into two bodies. One part, under the 


Prince de Soubiſe, paſſed the Lippe, and made 
diſpoſitions for the ſiege of Munſter. 


The other, 


under Marſhal Broglio, paſſed the Weſer, and 


threatened to invade Hanover. 
dinand was obliged to follow their example. The 


Hereditary Prince, with part of the army, covered 


Munſter, whilſt Prince Ferdinand obſerved the 
motions of M. Broglio. The latter carefully a- 
voided a battle; but ſeveral ſmart ſkirmiſhes en- 


» The characters of the two French generals, are repreſented, by 
their *countrymen, in the following ligbt.— M. Broglio is paſſionately 
fond of his country, of his prince, and of glory. His diſpoſition is 
mild, his temper even, his manners decent. He baniſhed from the 
army, the taſtes, the habits, and the faſhions of the court, which ſeem- 
ed to render the want of diſcipline among the officers incurable. Af- 
fable, polite, even obliging, he has no pride, nor ſeverity, but for the 


maintenance of military diſcipline, and for the exactneſs of the ſer- 


vice.—The Prince de Soubiſe is endowed, in a high degree, with al- 
molt every amiable quality, and is univerſally beloved. His birth is an 
excuſe for his ambition to command armies ; and the uprightneſs of 
his intentions, makes his ill ſucceſs lamented. A man of his rank, 


is not eaſily perſuaded, that he does not underſtand a trade, till he has 
learned it. He loves to think, that there is ill luck in the caſe; and 
that, by dint of perſeverance, he ſhall tire fortune. However, it is 


better citizen, than a ſoldier.” 


| py acknowledged, that he.is a M 


Thus Prince Fer- 


ſ 


tt 
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faced; in which the allies had almoſt always the 
advantage. In one of theſe, which happened on 
the 2oth of July, Prince Henry of Brunſwic was 
mortally wounded, to the great grief and diſap- 
pointment of the whole army. | 
SOUBISE, notwithſtanding ſome checks, per- 
ſevered in his deſign of attacking Munſter, and 
made the neceſſary preparations at Dorſten. This 
place was attacked by the Hereditary Prince, on 
the 3oth of Auguſt; and, after a vigorous de- 
fence, obliged to ſurrender. The garriſon were 
made priſoners of war; the ovens, which were 


eſtaÞliſhed here, deſtroyed ; and thus the ſiege of 


Munſter was not only prevented, but the French 
were compelled, for ſome time, to retire from the 
Lippe.—Prince Ferdinand reſolved not to oppoſe 
Broglio directly, but to advance as far into Heſſe, 
as he ſhould do into Hanover ; and, by ſtopping 
the ſubſiſtence of his army, oblige him to retreat. 
But though this plan ſucceeded pretty well at firſt, 
Prince Ferdinand ſoon found the diſadvantage of 
not being able to form two armies, that might act 
ſeparately. Marſhal Broglio being maſter of moſt 
of the ſtrong poſts in the country of Heſſe, placed 
himſelf in ſuch a ſituation, that he could watch 
Prince Ferdinand's motions, and either fall back 
into Heſſe, or advance into Hanover, as he thought 
proper. He then ſent out detachments, whick 
acted with prodigious effect. One of theſe enter- 
ed the Harts Foreſt (the remains of the ancient 
Hercynian) and demoliſhed the ſtrong caſtle of 


Schartsfelts, laying the whole country under ſe- 


vere contribution. Another, under Prince Xavier 
| ya 
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1761. of Saxony, bombarded Wolfenbuttle ; and as the 

4 zvzore. town was built moſtly of wood, it was obliged to 
ſurrender in five days. They next advanced to 

— Wulfen- Brunſwic. The reigning prince, unable to op- 

ken by rhe poſe their progreſs, fled to Hamburgh, where he 

French; met the Landgrave of Heſſe, who had in like man- 
ner been driven from his territories. 

ALARMED at this rapid progreſs, Prince Ferdi- 
but reco- nand detached the Hereditary Prince to the relief 
yd by of Brunſwic; and this active commander ſoon 
tary Prince. performed what was expected from him. He not 

only compelled the French to raiſe the ſiege of 
that place, but alfo to abandon Wolfenbuttle, and 
retire with precipitation, after having loſt 1000 
men, and ſeveral cannon. 

By the removal of the Prince of Brunſwic's 
army, the Prince de Soubiſe had no longer any 
enemy to contend with. He over- ran and ravaged 

the whole country of Weſtphalia, in the moſt 
Oſaabourg cruel manner. The city of Oſnabourg was taken 


dE 
Jen — and pillaged without mercy, becauſe the contri- 


Ro ty te butions mpoſcd on it were not. immediately paid. 
Embden was inveſted, and capitulated on the firſt 
fummons. The place was defended by two Eng- 
liſh companies of invalids, but the inhabitants re- 
fuſed to ſtand à ſiege. Notwithſtanding this, 
however, the French laid a heavy contribution, 
not only upon this town, but the whole country 
of Eaſt Friefland ; and at length tyrannized to 
ſuch a degree, that the boors roſe at once, W 

a deſign to expel their oppreſſors. 
Tu extreme inſolence and rigour of the ! 
French, when victors, proved detrimental to their 


cauſe. A detachment of their. army, under the 
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Prince of Conde, made themſelves maſters of Map- 
pen, where the allies had a conſiderable maga- 
zine, and inveſted Bremen. From this place the 
allies derived all their ſubſiſtence ; and had the 
French become maſters of it, the loſs would have 
been irreparable. The allies would :have been 
locked up in a barren country, ſurrounded- by 
their enemies ; and, in all probability, the whole 
army would have been obliged to capitulate. The 
inhabitants, however, dreading the fate of thoſe 


towns which had already ſubmitted to the French, 


reſolved to defend themſelves to the utmoſt. Ac- 
cordingly they joined the garriſon ; the French 
were repulſed with loſs, and a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment was Toon after thrown into the town. Prince 
Ferdinand, in the mean time, kept his army in 
ſuch a poſition, that though he had two armies 


to act againſt him, it was impoſlible for either of 


them to gain any material advantage. He could 
not indeed follow their motions, without hazarding 


the King's clectoral dominions ; but, by ſending 


out detachments on every fide, which always ex- 
erted themſelves for the defence of ſuch places as 
were attacked, the French were prevented from 
making any permanent conqueſt during the whole 
campaign. —Both armies now retired into winter- 
quarters. Broglio quartered his army in Caſſel, 
and that” neighbourhood. Soubiſe's forces were 
diſtributed about Duſſeldorp, and along the Lower 
Rhine. 'Fhe allies eſtabliſhed their quarters at 


Hilderſham, Munſter, Hamelen, and Eimbeck, 
The Britiſh cavalry wintered in Eaſt Frieſtand; 'S 5 
ind the infantry, in the 2 of Oſnabourg- 
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C-R AS. XXX. 


Situation of the Pruſſian Monarch—R eſolves to aft 
on the defenſive —Colberg inveſted, and taken by 
the Ruſſians —Schweidnitz ſurpriſed by the Au- 


n * the King of Profſ a 
detected. 


By the two 1 victories of Lignitz and 


Torgau, the Pruſſian monarch had ended the laſt 
campaign, pretty much to his advantage. He had 


retrieved his affairs in Sileſia and Saxony, when 


they ſeemed to be entirely deſperate; and, by his 
great preparations for the enſuing campaign, it was 


expected, that the preſent year would have been 


more bloody, than any one ſince the commence- 
ment of the war. Quite the reverſe, however, 
was the caſe. This active and enterpriſing mo- 
narch ſeemed at laſt wearied out, and all his pro- 


ceedings bore the marks of inaGivity and languor. 


"om ſhould we make the ſuppoſition, that, 
-.Wwcaricd out with the toils of war, he could no 


e act with the ſame vigour as formerly, it 


could by no | means be thought very unreaſonable. 


Hiſtory can ſcarce afford a parallel to what he had 
already done. Since the cloſe of the year 1756, 
there had been fought, on the Pruſſian monarch's 


part, no fewer than 19 pitched battles, beſides a 
Voaſt number of bloody ſkirmiſhes. In ten of theſe 


he commanded in perſon, and in ſeven of the ten 


pe was victorious. All the reſt were fought by 
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his generals; and in all of them, except one, the 1761. 
Pruſſians had been defeated. It is, however, by 1 * 
no means probable, that any paſt exertions of 
the Pruſſian monarch, contributed in the leaſt to 
his inactivity during the preſent year. His ſitua- N 
tion points out a much more natural and evident fan Maje- 
cauſe. The Ruſſian army was, this year, as well 1 
as the former, divided into two ſtrong bodies, un- 
der Tottleben and Butterlin. The firſt marched 
towards Pomerania; the ſecond entered the Up- 
per Sileſia, and advanced towards Breſlau. Op- 
poſite to the latter, Baron Laudohn entered the | 
country laſt mentioned, in order to join the two 7 
Ruſſian armies. The King of Pruſſia, not being 
able to cope with ſo many armies at once, kept 
himſelf entrenched in a ſtrong poſition, in Upper 
Sileſia, not far from Schweidnitz; while Prince 
Henry commanded an army in Saxony, that was 
likewiſe ſtrongly entrenched under the walls of 
Leipſic. 
Tu remarkable draught in the beginning of 
the ſeaſon, greatly facilitated the junction of the 
Ruſſian armies, which the King of Pruſſia found 
himſelf unable to prevent. The Ruflians overs. 
ran the whole open country of Sileſia, from which 
theygexacted heavy contributions. A body of 
them cannonaded the city of Breſlau, from ſeven 
batteries ; while Laudohn exerted all his ſkill, to 
draw the King from his poſt, and engage him at 
a diſadvantage. All his attempts, however, proved 
ineffectual; and the Pruſſian monarch continued OP 
immoveable in his entrenchments, 
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1761. TE Ruſſians under Tottleben, in the mean 


. 2 oxi That general, however, being ſuſpected, and, as 
it was faid, convicted of carrying on a ſecret cor. 
reſpondence with the King of Pruflia, was re- 

moved, and Romanzow appointed in his room, 

The Ruſſians now proved much more formidable 

enemies to the Pruſſian monarch, than before. 

Romanzow formed the ſiege of Colberg by land, 

while a fleet of 40 fail blocked it up by ſea. On 

the other hand, this city was now in a better ſtate 
of defence, than it had ever been fince the begin- 
ning of the war. The former unſucceſsful at- 
tempts of the Ruſſians, had ſhewn where any weak- 
neſs lay; and the Pruſſians, ſenſible of its impor- 
| tance, had not failed to take advantage of their 
inſtructions, by adding to the ſtrength of its for- 
tifications. As the Prince of Wurtemburg alſo 
was entrenched under its walls with a body of fix 


* or ſeven thouſand men, the place ſeemed capable 


Vo of cluding all attempts of the enemy, or at leaſt of 
making a very vigorous defence. 

205 Tre ſiege of Colberg was an event of a very 

. Alarming nature to the King of Pruſſia. This city 

'— was the key of his dominions to the north; and 
fo much employment was found for himſe 

Butterlin and Laudohn, that it was impoſlible for 

him to come to its Telief. Notwithſtanding this, 


tachment, under general Platen, to the relief of this 


march through Poland in his way to Colberg, in 
order to deſtroy the magazines belonging to the 


time, advanced withoit oppoſition into Pomerania. 


however, he reſolved to ſend a conſiderable de- 


important place. He ordered this general to 
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Ruſſians, lying on the frontiers of that kingdom, 
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and from which the army in Sileſia were wholly W 


ſubſiſted. Platen ſucceeded in the enterpriſe: he 


ruined three capital magazines; attacked a large 


convoy of waggons ; deſtroyed 500, and burned 
or rendered uſeleſs the proviſions they contained 
killed, or took priſoners, 4000 men who eſcorted 
them; and then purſued his march into Pome- 
rania, with the utmoſt expedition. * 5 
Tre ſucceſs of General Platen, proved in effect 
the ruin of Colberg. The Ruſſians under B * 
lin, who had joined Laudohn on the 2 Sch of 
Auguſt, found themſelves now unable to ſubſiſt; 
and therefore, ſeparating from the Auſtrians r 


repaſſed the Oder, and retired into Poland, to ſave 


the remainder of the magazines. Here, however, 
M. Butterlin remained no longer, than till he had 
eſtabliſhed his conyoys; after which, he imme 


ately ſet out for Pomerania, to join l 


before Colberg; and, on his march, ſent out de- 
tachments, which cruglly waſted al the adjacent 
country. Thus an army of Ruſſians was aſſem- 
bled in Pomerania, ſo powerful, that the King 
of Pruſſia could by no means oppoſe them in the 
field. He ſent another detachment under General 
Knoblock, to join Platen; and, though he could 
not hope that their united force would be able to 
raiſe the ſiege of Colberg, he thought, that, by 
their intercepting, or at leaſt diſtreſſing, the Ruſ- 
han convoys, the town might be able to hold 
out, till the ſevere ſetting in of winter ſhould ren- 
der the operations of a ſiege impracticable. 

Tas garriſon, in the mean time, made a glori- 


ous 8 defence; 3 but at laſt they began to be greatly 
* 4 
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diſtreſſed for want of proviſions. General Platen, 


_ 4 who had joined the troops commanded by the 


Prince of Wirtemburg, therefore quitted the en- 
trenchments, in order to cover the convoys, which 
the Ruſſian detachments had long kept at a diſ- 
tance, He had the misfortune, however, to meet 


with a body of forces, much ſuperior in number 
to his own ; by whom he was entirely defeated, 


part of his convoy taken, and he himſelf eleaped 


with great difficulty to Stetin, with the remainder, 


oblock had eſtabliſhed himſelf at Treptow; 


but, after the defeat of Platen, he was quickly 


inveſted by Romanzow. His ſituation was quite 
deſperate ; the town having ſcarce any walls, and 


his enemies prodigiouſly ſuperior in number. For 
five days, however, he made a gallant defence; 


but, being at length overpowered by numbers, he 


was obliged to ſurrender himſelf prifoner of war, 
with all his men, about 2000 in number. 


By thefe ſucceſſes, the ſpirits of the Ruſſians 
were greatly elevated; and they puſhed on the 


ſiege of Colberg with redoubled vigour, notwith- 
_ ſtanding the extreme rigour of the ſeaſon. On 
the other hand, the garriſon was thrown into de- 
ſpair. They found themſelves beſieged by an army 


of 50,000 men; they were in want of proviſions, 


and there was no probability of having that want 


ſupplied. The bad ſucceſs of Generals Platen and 


 Knoblock had ſhewed them the impoſſibility of ſup- 


ply by land; and though, by a fortunate accident, 


the Ruſhan fleet might be driven off the coaſt, any 


ſupply from ſea was too precarious and uncertain 


to be depended vpon.—So deſperate did matters 
now appear, that the Prince of Wirtemburg, look - 
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ing upon the town to be inevitably loſt, thought 
proper to conſult his own ſafety, and that of the 
troops he commanded, by breaking through part 
of the Ruſſian army, and leaving the garriſon and 


inhabitants to make the beſt terms they could 


with the victors. This he accompliſhed with little 
or no loſs ; after which, the garriſon, finding their 


ſituation altogether hopeleſs, ſurrendered to the colberg 


Ruſſians on the 16th of December, after a ſiege 
of near ſix months. The governor (the gallant 
He, don, who had ſucceſsfully repelled all the for- 
mer attacks of the Ruſſians) was made priſoner 
of war, with all the garriſon. He had been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his maſter, for his ſuccefsful defence 
of the place; and, now, had the ſatisfaction to 
receive the ſame aſſurances of royal favour, not- 
withſtanding thoſe misfortunes, which no human 
valour or prudence could prevent. 
Iux loſs of Colberg, was not the only diſaſter 
which befel the King of Pruſſia, in the courſe of 
this ruinous campaign.—On the retreat of the 
| Ruſſians under Butterlin, that monarch, having 
now no enemy but Laudohn to contend with, res» 
moved from his ſtrong camp near Schweidnitz, 
and approached nearer the Oder, in order to be 
more readily ſupplied with proviſions. Appre- 
hending no danger, in the mean time, to Schweid- 
nitz, he drafted 4000 men from that garriſon, in 
order to ſupply the place of thoſe detachments he 
had ſent off under Generals Platen and Knoblock. 
With theſe he had moved but a very ſhort way, 
when the Auſtrian General took advantage of his 


abſence, by making an attempt on Schweidnitz 


by a coup de maim The aſſault began on the 16k 
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of October, at three o'clock in the morning. An 
attack was made at once on all the four out- 
works; to which the Auſtrians advanced ſo cau- 
tiouſly, that the garriſon did not obſerve them. 
They ſcaled all the four at the ſame time, and 
with ſuch expedition, that the garriſon had ſcarce 
time to fire a few cannon ſhot. The Auſtrians 
advanced in perfect ſilence, without diſcharging a 
ſingle gun. A powder magazine, however, happen- 
ed to blow up, which deſtroyed about 300 Auſtri. 


ans, and as many Pruſſians. At day-break, the 


enemy found themſelves maſters of the place; and 
the garriſon, conſiſting of five battalions, (about 
3000 men), were made priſoners. A great num- 
ber of cannon, and a large magazine of meal, alſo 


fell into their hands; while their loſs, by their 


own account, amounted to no more than 600 men. 
TRE loſs of Schweidnitz was a terrible blow 


to the Pruſſians, as, by the poſſeſſion of it, the Au- 


ſtrians were enabled to take up their winter- quar- 
ters in Sileſia; nor was it in the king's power, 
while they remained maſters of Schweidnitz, to 
make a ſingle motion for the relief of any other 
part of his dominions, without endangering the 


certain and irrecoverable conqueſt of the whole 


of Upper Sileſia. Ihe Pruſſian monarch was at 
firſt diſpoſed to attribute this affair to the trea- 
chery of General Zaſtrow, who commanded in the 
the place; but as that officer had hitherto ſerved 


him with fidelity, he ſoon recovered his temper, 


and faid, with a ſmile, $5* It is a fatal blow; but 


we muſt endeavour to remedy it.” He wrote to 
General Zaſtrow: We may now ſay, what 


Francis I, of France wrote to his mother after 


. 
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« the battle of Pavia, We have loft all, except our 
& honour. As I cannot comprehend what hath 


% happened to you, I ſhall ſuſpend my judgment; 


1761. 
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« the thing is very extraordinary.” —lt is pro- 


bable, however, that all the activity and courage 
which this monarch poſſeſſes, would not have 
been ſufficient to retrieve his affairs, after two ſuch 
terrible blows as the loſs of Schweidnitz and Col- 
berg ; as it was impoſſible tor him, now, to make 
a ſingle movement, which his enemies might not 


make uſe of to his deſtruction. But he was 


relieved by an accident altogether unexpected, 
which happily took off the Ruſſians, the moſt dan- 
gerous enemies he had, from the general alliance 


againſt him. This event will be particularized in 


the occurrences of the enſuing year. 

AT this period, a conſpiracy was formed againſt 
the perſon of his Pruſſian Majeſty, which he, how- 
ever, had the good fortune to detect. The Baron 
de Warkotch, a man of conſiderable rank and 


fortune in Sileſia, and one Francis Schmedt, a 
prieſt, had concerted a plan to ſeize the king, 


when he ſhould come forth unattended, and con- 


rey him to the Auſtrian camp. One of the ba- 


ron's domeſtics, being charged with a letter from 
his maſter to the cccleſiaſtic, and ſuſpecting the 
contents, delivered it to the Pruſſian monarch. 
By this means, the myſtery was unravelled; the 
baron was apprehended, and his papers ſecured : 
but he afterwards found means to eſcape through 
a window. Schmedt was alſo fortunate enough 
to elude puniſhment by ſlight. It is not yet de- 
termined, whether this kidnapping ſcheme was 
countenanced by the court of Vienna. 


Detected. 
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CH AP. XXXI. 


3 affairs — Dominique taten — Siege and Cone 
queſt of Belle] e. 


TIE French having lot all es on the con. 


AnERICAc tinent of America, the operations there were con. 


” 
F 
1 
Fw 
of 
* 


fined to an expedition againſt the Cherokee Indi. 


ans, under the direction of Colonel Grant. By 
carrying on the war entirely in theigfown manner, 
that is, ravaging the country with fire and ſword, 


thoſe barbarians were at laſt compelled to ſue for 


peace, and a new treaty was concluded with them. 


Dominique 
taken. 


Ix the Weſt Indies, the iſland of Dominique 
was attacked, and reduced, by a ſmall body of 
troops commanded by Lord Rollo, conveyed thi- 
ther from Guadaloupe by Sir James Douglas, with 
four ſhips of the linc, and ſome frigates. The in- 
habitants made but a poor defence. They deliver- 
ed up their arms, and took the oaths of allegiance 


to his Britannic Majeſty, on the 7th of June. 


AFRICA. 


On the coalt of Africa, the town of Goree 
was conſumed by fire; and an attempt was made 
on James fort, in the mouth of the river Gambia, 
by two French ſnows, which proved unſucceſsful, 

Ix the mean time, negotiations for peace were 


carrying on between the belligerent powers, which, 


however, did not retard the operations of the war. 


Both parties proceeded with vigour ; and their 
demands roſe, or ſunk, in proportion to their re- 


ciprocal ſucceſſes. 
tricacies of that negotiation, we ſhall particularize 


the events which took Peace during its Progrels. 


Before we enter into the in- 
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An expedition againſt the iſland of Belleiſle, 
had, for ſome time, been a favourite ſcheme of 
the miniſter. Some objections, however, arole 
againſt this expedition, It was. thought to be of 
very little conſequence, as the iſland was ir itſelf 
by no means an object of importance. It is, in- 
deed, the largeſt of all the European iſlands be- 
longing to France, being between 12 and 13 
leagues in circumference ; but contains only one 
little city called Le Palais, three county towns, 
103 villages, and about 5000 inhabitants. It has 
three nominal harbours, every one of which has 
ſome capital defect, either in being expoſed, ſhal- 
low, or dangerous at the entrance; and the only 


kind of trade carried on in the iſland, is s the curly 


of pilchards. 
For theſe reaſons, Belleiſle was, by many, 
thought to be no deſirable conqueſt, eſpecially as 
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againſt 
Bellciile, 


it would probably make an obſtinate defence. The : 


town of Palais, which has its name from a caſtle 
belonging to the Duke de Belleiſſe, in its neigh- 
bourhood, was converted into a ſtrong and regu- 
lar fortification, fronting the ſea. It was compoſed 

principally of horn-work, and was provided with 
two dry ditches ; the one next the counterſcarp, 


the other contrived in ſuch a manner as to ſecure 


the interior fortifications. The citadel was divided 
from the largeſt part of the town, by an inlet of 
the ſea, over which there was a bridge of com- 
munication. From the other part of the town, 
and which was the moſt inhabited, it was only 
divided by its own fortifications, and a glacis. 
NorwiTHSTANDING, however, theſe unfavour- 
able appearances, it was reſolved to attempt the 
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conqueſt of Belleiſle. It was urged, that though 


the harbours were bad, yet ſmall privateers might 
iſſue from thence, which would greatly moleſt the 
French trade ; and that the fleet might ride be- 


tween it and the continent, in a well protected 


road. They imagined, that the loſs of this iſland, 


though not of very eſſential detriment to France, 


would nevertheleſs be a grievous wound to her 
pride; and that the ſame reaſons which had in- 
duced that court to expend a good deal of mo- 
ney on the fortifications of this place, would alſo 


cauſe a proportional value to be ſet moon it in the 
_ treaty. 
Tux fleet deſtined for this expedition, there. 


fore, ſet ſail from Spithead on the 29th of March, 


under the command of Commodore Keppel ; the 


land- forces being commanded by General Hodg- 


Jon. They arrived before Belleiſle on the 7th of 


April; and, the following day, it was agreed, to 


attempt a landing on the ſouth-eaſt part of the 


illand, in a ſandy bay near the point called Loch- 


their own landing, were obliged to retire with 


maria. The landing, here, was attended with 
extreme danger. The enemy were in poſſeſſion of 
a ſmall fort; they had entrenched themſelves on 


an exceſſively ſteep hill, the foot of which was 


ſcarped away. The Britiſh forces, however, made 


the attempt with great reſolution : a few grena- 


diers got on ſhore, and formed themſelves ; but 
as they were not ſupported, moſt of wem were 


made priſoners. The reſt of the army, after 


ſeveral great efforts of valour, being unable, ei- 
ther to force the enemy's lines, or make good 


loſs; and, to add to this misfortune, ſeveral ot 
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the flat-bottomed veſſels were deſtroyed or da- 1768, - 
maged by a hard gale, which followed on the re- uren. 
treat of the troops. 
Ix this firſt attempt, the loſs on the Britiſh ſide 
amounted to near 500 men, killed, wounded, 
and priſoners. The troops, however, were not 
diſpirited ; and the commanders determined to 
perſevere with the utmoſt ſteadineſs, till they 
found ſome other place where a landing might be 
more eaſily effected. This, indeed, was not ve- 
ry likely to be found. Almoſt the whole iſland 
was naturally a fortification ; and the deficiencies 
of nature, in this reſpect, had been amply ſup- 
plied by art. The commanders, therefore, at 
laſt reſolved to make an attempt to land; not 
where the coaſt was leaſt ſtrong, but where it 
was evidently moſt ſo, and where the enemy 
were conſequently leaſt attentive. This was at a 
bold rocky ſhore near the point of Lochmaria, 
already mentioned. Befides the attack on this 
place, two feints were made, at the ſame time, 
to diſtract the enemy. The men of war directed 
their fire on the hills, with great judgment and 
effect; and thus Brigadier-General Lambert, with 
an handful of men, got an opportunity of climb- 
ing up a very ſteep rock, without moleſtation. Troops 
Having gained the top of the hill, they imme- 
diately formed themſelves in good order. Three 
hundred French inſtantly attacked them ; but the 
| Britiſh troops defended themſelves, till the whole 
corps belonging to General Lambert, who had in 
like: manner climbed up, came to their aſſiſtance, 
and * the enemy. wo 
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Tuns happened on the 26th of April; and foon 
after, all the troops made good their landing with 


very little loſs. The enemy made ſome faint re- 


ſiſtance, but were always repulſed with loſs. The 


only difficulty the Britiſh had now to encounter, 


was in bringing forward the cannon. Theſe were 


firſt to be dragged up the rocks, and afterwards, 


for two leagues, along a very rugged and broken 


road, which neceſſarily took up ſome time. The 


Siege pro- 
ſecuted 

with vi- 

our. 


ſiege was then carried on with vigour; and the 


garriſon, under the command of the Chevalier de 
St. Croix, a brave and experienced officer, made 
an obſtinate defence, ſometimes ſallying out with 


conſiderable effect. In one of theſe fallies, Major 
General Crawford was taken priſoner; but our 


troops were rather animated, than diſcouraged by 


ſuch checks. The enemy's lines, by which the 


town was covered, were next attacked, and car- 
ried without much loſs ; chiefly by the intrepi- 


dity of a corps of marines, which had been but 
newly raiſed. But, though the town was now 


totally abandoned, and the defence confined en- 


tirely to the citadel ; and though the Britiſh fleet, 
by cutting off all communication with the conti- 


nent, deprived the beſieged of every hope of ſuc- 
cour, the Chevalier de St. Croix determined to 
hold out to the laſt extremity. He, therefore, did 


not offer to capitulate, till the 7th of June, when, 


there being not the ſlighteſt proſpe& of ſuccour, 
and the place no longer tenible, it was yielded 
to the Engliſh, and the garriſon marched out with 


the honours of war.—The conqueſt of Belleiſle 
coſt Britain 1800 men killed and wounded. A- 
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mong the former, Sir W. Peere Williams was — 
moſt regretted. He was a young gentleman of snοε 
great talents and expectations, who had made a 
diſtinguiſned figure in parliament. He had but 
newly entered into the ſervice; and was ſhot in 

the wght, by approaching too near one of the 
enemy's centinels, | 
MN were of opinion, W all the 
reaſons urged in favour of this expedition, that 

the Britiſh forces might have been much more 
advantageouſly employed. The conqueſt of a bar- 

ren rock, without produce, harbour, convenience, 

or conſequence, was thought to be but a poor 
compenſation for the loſs of near 2000 choice 
troops, and an immenſe ſum of money. | 
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| Detached naval franſattions in the year 176 1. 


The naval operations compoſe the moſt bril. 
hant portion of the war on the part of Britain; 


but, from their ſameneſs, and the profeſſional 
terms in which they are neceſſarily involved, they 
afford little pleaſure in the relation. The conſi- 
derate reader will eaſily conceive the difficulty of 
varying the deſcription, and excuſe the fimilarity 


ſo viſible in the accounts of ſea engagements. 
Tux Richmond frigate, commanded by Cap- 


tain Elphinſton, of 32 guns, and 220 men, ſta- 
tioned on the coaſt of Flanders, fell in with the 
Felicite, a French frigate of the ſame force, on 
the 23d of January. Next day, about ten in the 
morning, a ſevere engagement began near Grave- 


fande, about eight miles diſtant from the Hague. 


The young Prince of Orange, the Britiſh and 


French ambaſſadors, and a great number of peo- 


ple, aſſembled to view the combat, in the iſſue 
of which the honour of the two nations was ma- 


terially intereſted. After an engagement of two 


hours, both fhips ran aſhore ; and, in that ſitua- 
tion, the battle was continued for a conſiderable 


time, till the French deſerted their quarters, and 


abandoned the ſhip, which was greatly damaged, 
having loſt their captain, and about 100 men. 


The Richmond got off without ſuſtaining any con- 
ſiderable damage, no more than three men be- 
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ing killed, and 13 wounded. The French am- 
baſſador loudly exclaimed againſt this attack as a 

violation of the Dutch neutrality, and demanded 
ſatisfaction for the inſult ; but, though the States 
General remonſtrated to the court of London, the 
affair gave way to matters of greater importance. 
CaeTain Woop of the Minerva frigate, cruiſ- 
ing in the chops of the channel, on the 23d of 
January, deſcried a large two-decked veſſel, ſteer- 
ing to the weſtward. She proved to be the War- 


wick, an Engliſh ſixty-gun ſhip, taken by the 


French in the courſe of the war. She now mount- 
ed 35 guns, and her crew amounted to about 
zoo men, including a detachment of ſoldiers in- 
tended to reinforce the garriſon of Pondicherry in 
the Eaſt Indies. Captain Wood, notwichſtanding 
the ſuperiority of his antagoniſt, attacked her 
without heſitation, and met with a warm recep- 
tion. Both ſhips loſt ſeveral maſts, and fell foul 
of each other ; ſo that both crews were encum- 
bered by their broken maſts and ſhattered rigging. 
The waves at length ſeparated them, and the 
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wick. 


Warwick fell to leeward. Captain Wood, how- 


ever, ſoon cleared his ſhip, and renewed the en- 


gagement, which laſted about an hour; at the ex- 


piration of which, the Warwick ſtruck, having 
loſt about 14 men killed, and 35 wounded. The 
Minerva loſt nearly the ſame number, and all her 
| maſts went by the board; notwithſtanding which, 
her prize was conveyed in triumph to Spithead. 
On the 13th of March; Captain Nightingale, 
in the Vengeance frigate, encountered, near gh 
Land's-end, a French ſhip called the Entreprenant, 
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2761. pierced for 44, but mounted only with 26 guns, 
having 200 men on board, and a rich cargo, 
bound to St. Domingo. The action was ſupported 
on both ſides with uncommon fury, until, the 
Vengeance being ſet on fire by the enemy's wad- 
ding, the French took the advantage of the con- 

fuſion produced by this accident, and attempted to 

board her. In this attempt, however, they miſ- 

carried, through the courage and activity of the 

Alen be- Engliſh captain, who cleared his veſſel, and ſtood 
aloof, in order to repair his rigging. No ſooner 
and Enire- was that in ſome degree effected, than the en- 
gagement was renewed, and laſted a full hour, 
when the Entreprenant bore away. The Venge- 
ance, again diſabled in her rigging, was ſpeedily 
repaired, and began a third attack, more furious 
than any of the preceding, which laſted an hour 
and a half, when the enemy called for quarter. The 
Entreprenant loſt 15 men killed, and 24 wounded. 

The Engliſh loſt about half that number. 

In the Mediterranean, the cruiſers belonging 

to the ſquadron commanded. by Admiral Saun- 
ders, were equally ſucceſsful, In the beginning 
of April, the Iſis of 50 guns, commanded by 
Captain Wheeler, deſcried the Oriflamme, a French 
ſhip of 40 guns, off Cape Tres Foreas. The Eng- 
liſn captain gave chace, and came up with her a- 
bout ſix in the evening; and a running fight was 
maintained till half an hour after ten. In the be- 
ginning of the engagement, Captain Wheeler was 
unfortunately killed; and the command devolved 
Licutenant Cunningham, who, perceiving that 


the" enemy s deſign was to reach the Spaniſh ſhore, . 
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boarded her immediately; and her commander ſub- 1767. 
mitting, ſhe was brought into the bay of Gibral- 1 
tar. Forty- five of her men were killed or wound- 
ed; the loſs of the Iſis did not exceed four killed, 
and nine wounded:— Captain Proby, in the Thun- 
derer, together with the Modeſte, Thetis, and 
Favourite ſloop, belonging to the fame ſquadron, 
were ordered to cruiſe upon the Spaniſh coaſt, 
with a view to intercept the Achilles and Bouffon, 
two French ſhips of war, which lay in the harbour 
of Cadiz. On the 16th of July, they were deſ- 
cried by the Britiſh cruiſers. About midnight, the Snecefs of 
Thunderer came up with the Achilles, and, after — a 
a bloody engagement of half an hour, obligeq e *<& 
her to ſtrike. In this ſhort engagement, thi: 
Thunderer had 40 men killed, and 100 wound- 
ed; among the latter, was the captain. About 
ſeven next morning, the Thetis engaged the Bouf- 
fon, and the fire was maintained on both ſides 
with great vivacity for half an hour, when, the 
Modeſte ranging up, and firing a few guns, the 
French captain ſubmitted. The prizes were car- 
ried into the bay of Gibraltar, much damaged in 
their rigging, and diminiſhed in their crews. 
Tax importance of the following engagement, 
4 vill juſtify the minute relation which is given of it. 
—On the 1oth of Auguſt, the Bellona, a ſhip of 
the line, commanded by Captain Faulkner ; and 
the Brilliant, of zo guns, commanded by Captain 
Logie ; failed from the river 3 in Portugal, 
for England. On the 14th, beingipff Vigo, they 
diſcovered three fail of ſhips, on of the line of 
battle, and two frigates, ſtanding in for the land. 
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Theſe veſſels no ſooner perceived the Britiſh ſhips 
than they bore down upon them, till within the 
diſtance of ſeven miles. A hazy atmoſphere made 


the Engliſh veſſels appear much larger than they 


really were; and the three French ſhips (as they 
proved to be) dreading the iſſue of an encounter, 


ſuddenly wore round, filled all their fails, and 


crowded away. 'The Engliſh captains immediately 
gave chace, until ſun-ſet, when, one of the French 
frigates hauling out in the offing, Captain Faulk- 
ner diſplayed a ſignal to the Brilliant to purſue in 


that direction. The chace was continued all night, 
and, at five in the morning, they approached fo 
near as to diſcern the ſtrength and ſize of the 
French ſhips. They proved to be the Courageux 
of 74 guns, and the Malicieuſe and Hermione of 


36 guns each. The French commodore was at 


ſuch a diſtance, that he might ſtill have avoided 


an engagement; but he no longer declined it. 


The miſt was now diſpelled, the air perfectly 
ſerene and clear, and he perceived that one of 


the Engliſh ſhips was a frigate ; and the Bellona, 


from her peculiar conſtruction, appeared at a diſ- 
tance conſiderably leſs than ſhe really was. He 
accordingly made a ſignal for his two frigates to 


cloſe with and attack the Brilliant, hauled down 
his ſtudding fails, wore round, and ſtood for the 


Bellona under his topſails. Captain Faulkner, 
having manned his quarters, and made every ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſition for engaging, advanced towards 
the Frenchmag with an eaſy fail. The ſea was 

| Wn breeze ; and the ſhips, fully 
prepared for action, approached each other with 
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a profound and awful filence. Never was there' 


a more equal match. Both ſhips were command- 


ed by officers of approved courage and ability; 
and their burthen, number of guns, and weight 


of metal, were the ſame. The Courageux had 
700 men, the Bellona 550. The fire on both 


ſides was ſuſpended, until they were within piſtol- 


ſhot of each other, when the action commenced 
with a moſt dreadful diſcharge of cannon and 
muſketry. In a very few minutes, the rigging 
of the Bellona was entirely cut and ſhattered by 
the ſhot, and the mizzen-maſt fell over the ſtern, 
with all the men on the round top, who ſaved 
their lives with great difficulty, by clambering into 


the port-holes. Apprehenſive that the enemy would 


ſcize the opportunity of his being diſabled, to 
ſheer off, Captain Faulkner gave orders for im- 
mediate boarding; a meaſure, however, which 


was rendered altogether impracticable by the poſi- 


tion of the two * The Courageux was now 
falling athwart the bow of the Bellona, and would 
infallibly have raked her fore and aft, as the haul- 
yards, and molt of .the other ropes by which the 
Bellona could be worked, were already ſhot away. 
By the dexterity of Captain Faulkner, the ſhip 


was wore round with the ſtudding fails, and fell 
upon the oppoſite quarter of the Courageux. His 
* officers and men, perceiving this change of poſi- 


tion, immediately flew to the guns on the other 
de, now oppoſed to the enemy, from which 
ge, and con- 


they poured a moſt terrible diſe 


tinued it without intermiſſion or abatement. The 


calmneſs of the ſea permitted the full uſe of the 
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Li heavy artillery, and the execution it did on che 
rer Courageux was dreadful. The engagement conti- 
nued, in this furious manner, for twenty minutes, 
when the French enſign was hauled down. 
Tux battle ceaſ<d ; the Britiſh ſailors left their 
quarters; and the officers were congratulating 
on the ſucceſs of the day, when a ſhot was un- 
expectedly fired from the lower tier of the Cou- 
rageux. The ſeamen immediately ran to their 
quarters, and, without orders, poured in two 
broad - ſides upon the enemy, who now called for 
quarter, and an end was put to the engagement. 
he Bellona had ſuffered confiderably in her 
rigging, but her hull was ſcarcely touched; and 
the number of the killed and wounded, did not 
exceed 40. The Courageux appeared like a 
wreck on the water. Nothing was left ſtanding, 
but her fore-maſt and bowſprit ; large breaches 
were made in her fides, many of her guns diſ- 
mounted, and her decks were ſtrewed with car- 
nage. Above 220 of her men were killed ; and 
half that number was brought aſhore, wounded, 
to Liſbon, to which place the prize was conveyed. 
Dexterity THE valour and addreſs of Captain Logie in 
Lori. the Brilliant, contributed, in a great meaſure, to 
the ſucceſs of the Bellona. He had two frigates to 
engage, the leaſt of which was of equal ſtrength _ 
with the ſhip he commanded. He could not at- 
tempt to board, or expect to make prize of 
either ; he therefore determined to amufe them 
revent their aſſiſting the Coura- 
geux. This he effected with great dexterity, and 
obliged them both to ſheer off, conſiderably da- 
maged in their maſts and rigging. 
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To what cauſe muſt we aſcribe this continued 1282. 
ſuperiority of the Engliſh, in naval engagements ? rz. 
« Is it not,” ſays a celebrated French writer,“ 

that the ſea is the eſſential element of the En- 
« gliſh, whereas the French can do without it; 
6 and that every nation always ſucceeds beſt in 
* thoſe things of which it ſtands in abſolute 
„need? May it not ariſe from London's being a 
« ſea-port, whereas Paris ſees only a few boats 
<« paſling upon the Seine? Or, may not the En- 
„ gliſh climate and ſoil produce men of a more 
“ robult and vigorous habit of body, and minds 
« more fitted to labour and fatigue, than that of 
© France, in the ſame manner as it produces 
„ dogs and horſes more proper for the chace?“ 
Allowing this to be caſe; how ſhall we account for 
the inferiority of the French failors, in managing 
their guns? They are regularly taught the practi- 
cal part of gunnery, an advantage which the En- 
gliſn have ſeldom the opportunity of acquiring. 
Io what then muſt it be owing, but to that bravery 
and reſolution, which no education or diſcipline 
can beſtow, and which never forſakes them in 
the moment of danger. By theſe they remain in- 
full poſſeſſion of their faculties, at a time when the 
French are frequently rendered incapable of any 
vigorous exertion either of mind or body. 


Voltaire. 
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r 
Negotiation for peace — Interference of Spain — Con- 


ferences broke off —RNefſt gnation of Mr. Pitt—War | 
gag << againſt Spain. 


ee ** repeated e eee and the 


inability under which France found herſelf to 


maintain the war, could have diſpoſed her coun- 
cils to peace. The pacific ſentiments of Britain, 


were influenced, by her having obtained, during 


the war, its original object, ſecurity for her A- 
merican poſſcſſions, to which the war in Germany 


Was no more than ſecondary. In the beginning 


of the year 1761, the belligerent powers agreed 
to renew certain negotiations, which had been 


_ abruptly broken off in the end of the year 17593 


and Augſburg in Germany was appointed for the 
place of conference, the Duc de Choiſeul being 
appointed the French plenipotentiary. It ſoon ap- 
peared, that the negotiation, through the compli- 
cation of - intereſts concerned in it, muſt be inex- 
tricable, unleſs matters were previouſly adjuſted 
between Great Britain and France. It was agreed, 
therefore, that the Britiſh and French miniſters 
ſhould enter upon a treaty, by agency; and ac- 


cordingly M. Buſſy was ſent to London, as Mr. 


Stanley was to Paris, for that purpoſe. 
M. Bvssv, the French miniſter, on his arrival 
in Great Britain, perceived a diverſity of diſpoſi- 


tion in the people, as to the object of peace: the 
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one more flexible, earneſt, and gentle; the other 
more firm, indifferent, and blunt. To diſcrimi- 
nate thoſe two parties, we ſhall rank the firſt un- 
der the name of Lord Bute,“ and the laſt under 
that of Mr. Pitt. | 

TE principles of the former, were as follow. 
: Our German connections, had been an old and 
popular complaint; and our career of glory and 
ſucceſs, had furniſhed us with acquiſitions, not 
only to accomplith the end for which the war was 
undertaken, but alſo to gratify us with the pro- 
ſpect of large and additional advantages. In this 
ſituation, it was no unnatural event, that minds 


of the beſt and nobleſt diſpoſitions, ſhould be in- 


clined towards eſtabliſhing the peace and repoſe. 


of Europe. This inclination derived accummu- 
lated force and vigour from the proſpect” of na- 
tional felicity, ariſing from the introduction to 
government, of a young prince, whoſe good and 
benevolent diſpoſitions might be leſs obſtructed 


Principles 
of Lord 
Bute and 
his party, 
reſpecting 
a peace. 


by the hurry and accidents of a turbulent uncer- 


tain ſtate of war, and more extenſively. diffuſe 
themſelves, and endear the growing affections of 


his people, by eaſing them of the burthens and 


taxes they ſo chearfully complied with, enlarging 
their commerce, and giving them all the bleſſings 
got a proſperous peace, under the influence of pu- 
a lic virtue, and the advancement of the elegant 


— 


. * This nobleman may be ſaid to have cultivated the mind of his 
Majeſty from his cradle. He was the conſtant companion of his ſo- 
litude, and was now admitted to a ſhare in the adminiſtration. ' He 
ſucceeded the Earl of Holderneſſe as ſecretary of ſtate for the northers 
department, and was ſuppoſed to Rand with Mr. Pitt, as joint mana- 
ger of public aſhirs. | 
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261. and polite arts. Peace was the only means of at. ya 
. taining thoſe bleſſings in view 3 and therefore an 4 
immediate negotiation for that purpoſe was neceſ. * 
ſary, leſt the preſent ſtate of affairs might be 
changed for the worſe. = 
Principles Mr. Pirr, and thoſe comprehended i in his ſy- * 
d , ſtem of conduct, differed materially in their Prins 5 
rr. ciples from the above. They were not averſe to 5 
peace. In the midſt of our glory and conqueſts, 7 
the Britiſh court generouſly manifeſted its equity M 
and humanity for preventing the farther ravages 8 
of war, by making overtures to that of France, £ 
for coming to an accommodation. Theſe over. { 
tures were rejected by that petulant and haughty * 
court, with the ſcorn and contempt of conquerors. 
From tliis recent event, from the duplicity and . 
inſincerity of the French in all their tranſactions, 
from their movements and machinations at all the : 
other courts of Europe, and from their unintermit- 5 
ting approaches towards the moſt i intimate coalition 4 
and union of intereſts with Spain, it was evident, 3 
that their profeſſions were little to be depended on. 4 
It was, therefore, natural for minds of the moſt 
exalted greatneſs, to think, that, as they had con- 
duced the war with unexampled vigour; which 


had been followed by unparallelled ſucceſs, they 
ſhould improve this ſucceſs, and continue the ex- 
ertion of this vigour, till the enemy ſhould be 
brought to relent, and become fincere in their 
deſires after peace; not indulged in negotiations 
to amuſe and relax our ſpirit, whilſt they were 
drawing breath, improving by our inattention, and 
looking out for auxiliaries, and freſh aſſociates, to 
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renew the war. They ſhould be puſhed in every 1761. 
ſtrong and attainable poſt, till reduced to fix at 
once the capital terms of peace, in clear and well- 
executed preliminaries. 

Buss v improved upon this ſpirit of oppoſition ; 
and, while he rendered himſelf agreeable, by his 
courteſy and addreſs, to the ſpeculators of negoti- 
ation, he dexterouſly threw into a farcaſtical light, 
every virtue of thoſe who were for puſhing on 
our advantages with unremitting vigour. He plied 
Mr. Pitt with the common places of compliments 
and ſoothing expreſſions ; but the genius of that 
miniſter diſdained thoſe mechanical arts, which 
the court of Verſailles, and ſome perhaps at that 
of St. James's, thought to be eſſentials. * 
Exxxx thing being thus prepared, Buſſy pre- Spain inter- 

ſented to the Britiſh miniſter, what he called a (en... 
private memorial, intimating, that his Catholic on. 
Majeſty ſhould be invited to accede to the gua- 
ranty of the treaty, and that his concerns like- 
wiſe ſhould be included in this negotiation. Thoſe 
were comprized under the three following heads. 
Fir/t, Satisfaction for Spaniſh captures made by 
the Engliſh flag, for which there was little or no 
colour of complaint. 2dly, The claim of the Spa- 
niards to fiſh upon the banks of Newfoundland; + 


EURO E- 


* It has been thought, that, at the beginning of the negotiation of 
Meſſ. Buſſy and Stanley, the former had in reſerve, the unexpected 
interpoſition of Spain to retard the concluſion of the treaty ; and that 
| the chief object of his miſſion, was to irritate and force the partizans 

of peace to diſcover themſelves. 
+ The hiſtory of the Spaniſh claim to fiſh upon the banks of New- 
_ foundland, is curious. Newfoundland is not the moſt inviting coun- 
try in the world, and has accaſionally paſſed through ſeveral hands. 
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and, /aſtly, The demolition of the Engliſh ſettle. 


ments made in the bay of Honduras.—From this, 
and the Duc de Choiſeul's declaration about the 
ſame time, it appears, that the courts of France 
and Spain had combined together, and entered 
into deliberate, ſtrong, and intimate engagements ; 
by which the crown of Spain was to dire& and 
guaranty our peace with France, and the French 


king adjuſt our differences with Spain. But vi- 


Conference 


broke off. 


gour animated the court of Britain. Mr. Pitt, by 


order of the king, returned to M. Buſſy his me. 


morial, as totally inadmiſſable; and broke off the 
conferences, by intimating the recal of Mr Stan- 
ley, and the diſmiſſion of M. Buſſy. He called 
on the Spaniſh ambaſſador to diſavow the memo. 


rial given in by Buſſy; but the Spaniard, in- 


ſtead of diſavowing, openly acknowledged and ju- 


ſtified the ſtep taken by the Frenchman. He de- 

clared, that the kings of France and Spain were 
„ 1 3 

Nothing is more indiſputable, than that the original right of it, by 


diſcovery, belonged to the crown of England, fo far back as the reign 
of Henry the 7th. But the climate was fo uninviting, that the En- 
gliſh, though they never made any formal ceſſion of it, about the year 


T5750, neglected it fo greatly, that the Biſcayneers, or, as they are call- 
ed, the Guipuſcoans, for the benefit of the Spaniſh Jent-obſervers, 
fiſhed on the banks of Newfoundland, and otherwiſe carried on a con- 


ſiderable trade there in furs and ſkins, till, in the year 15 79, the En- 


gliſh re-aſſerted their right to the place; and, in the year 1583, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, a Devonſhire gentleman, took an excluſive poſ- 


ſeſlion of it, by a commiſſion under Queen Elizabeth. —Notwithſtand- 


ing theſe facts are inconteſtable, the Spaniards never loſt ſight of the 
right of paſturage they pretended to on this ſea- common, the moſt 
ſertile and profitable of any in the world. They mentioned it at the 
treaty of Utrecht, where it was not thought worthy of a ſerious diſcuſ- 
fon ; and it remained dormant, till, to the amazement of the world, 
it was revived in the negotiation at London in the year 1761, between 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Buſly. | 
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united, not only by the ties of blood, but by mu- 


tual intereſt. He inſiſted much on the ſincere goa 


deſire of peace, the only motive which influenced 
the conduct of the two monarchs ; and concluded, 
in the true ſtyle of Spaniſh rhodomontade, that, 
if his maſter had been actuated by any other prin- 


_ ciples, his Catholic Majeſty, giving full ſcope to 


his greatneſs, would have ſpoken from himſelf, 
and as became his dignity. | 
OxrDpers were immediately communicated to 
Lord Briſtol at Madrid, to remonſtrate, with ener- 
gy and firmneſs, on the unexampled irregularity 


of that court; to deſire a proper explanation, with 


regard to the naval armaments, which had been 
fo long preparing in the various ports of Spain; 


and to come to ſome explicit and categorical ec- 
with regard to the deſtination of 


clairciſſement, 
her fleets, as well as with reſpect to her diſpoſi- 
tions to maintain and cultivate friendſhip and good 
correſpondence with Great Britain. — The diſ- 


761. 


patches from Lord Briſtol arrived on the 11th of | 


September, tranſmitting a paper of M. Wall, the 
Spaniſh miniſter, containing the ſentiments of that 
court, which fully, amply, and affectionately owns 


and vindicates her whole proceedings with France, 


and intimates the warmelt attachment and adhe- 
rence to the intereſts of that court. 
Mx. PirT ſeems to have ſeen clearly, at this 
time, the ultimate and ſecret views of Spain; and, 
in this proſpect, he ſtood recollected in all his in- 
nate vigour and firmneſs. He conſidered this ex- 
planation of the Catholic king's ſentiments, as a 


full declaration of his engagement and reſolutions | 


To ng 
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to ſupport the crown of France with all his power. 


or. The interſperſed faint compliments of regard to 


Ir. Pitt 


moves for 


ere Wy niſh monarch ſhould be intercepted, and the ter- 


Spain, 


Oppoſed. 


—_ 


Great Britain, he looked upon as ſo many thin 
blinds, and weak devices, to put this kingdom 
off its guard, till he ſhould be ſufficiently en- 
abled, by receiving his treaſure from the Weſt. 
Indies, to commence war with a greater certainty 
of ſucceſs. To diſappoint the effects of this plan, 
to precipitate this proud and unprovoked enemy 


into his own ſnare, to cut off from him his nerves 


and ſinc ws of war, and hurl the calamities of his 
own duplicity and ſineſſe upon the heads of him- 
ſelf and his people, Mr. Pitt was for the moſt vi. 
gorons meaſures being inſtantly taken and exe- 
cuted. He moved, that the treaſures of the Spa- 


rors and miſchiefs of hoſtile enmity carried into 
his wide-extended dominions, under the ſanction 
of an open and declared war, unleſs, without fur- 
ther negotiation, he inſtantly gave the fulleſt ſe- 
curity of his friendſhip and neutrality, to the re- 
quiſition to be made thereof, not by the tardy and 
cautious ſteps of an ambaſſador, but by our com- 
manders in chief at the head of the Britiſh power, 
tendering the acceptance of ſincere friendſhip, or 


 Inveterate enmity, and armed in the might of the 


nation to ſave or to deſtroy. 

Ix this grand and leading motion, he was op- 
poiſed by his colleagues in adminiſtration. They 
urged, that a tedious, bloody, and expenſiye war, 


with ſo powerful an enemy as France, might well 


induce their attention and caution how they in- 
yolved their young ſovereign in a new war with 
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4 powerful king, rich in his reſources of treaſure, 
and formidable by a numerous fleet of capital 


ſhips. Spain had not only ſhewed no enmity to- 
wards us, but had at times ſo perſevered in pro- 


feſſions of friendſhip, that even our ambaſſador 


was led to think the defired to be upon the beſt 


terms with us. It was not the intereſt of the 


crown of Spain, to embarraſs itſelf with the broken 


fortunes of France. The friendſhip of nature and 
conlanguinity, might be ſtrong between theſe two 


crowns; but it was not reaſonable to think it 
would ſo far miſlead the Spaniſh monarch, as that 
he ſhould involve his ſubjects, and his own inte- 


reſts, in thoſe calamities and ruins of war, which . 
gainſt a v 


with Spain, 


might be ſuppoſed to be unavoidable, in taking 
part againſt a victorious, powerful, and trium- 


phant nation, fluſhed with ſucceſs, and ſkilled in 


the arts of conqueſt. In theſe circumſtances, it 
appeared neither juſt nor politic, to be the aggreſ- 
ſors, in hurryin,, on hoſtilities, and making an 
enemy; when, by delay, and further negotiation, 
ve might preſerve a friend, and obtain the bleſ- 
ſings of a good peace with the whole world. At 
the ſame time, they thought it neceſſary, not to 
relax in vigour, or be unprepared for.the worſt, 
which, ſhould it happen in this way, would clear 
us ſrom the aſperſion thrown out upon us at the 
commencement of the war with France. Our 
moderation and equity would then obtain us the 
eſteem and approbation of all Europe, when they 
beheld with how much reluctance we entered ups 
on a new war. 
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Ma. PirT, finding himſelf over-ruled, and un- 
ſupported by any but Lord Temple, his fellow. 
compatriot, and coadjutor in the meaſures pro- 
poſed, ſaw his influence in the ſtate at an end. 
He knew himſelf able to anſwer and account for 
his courſe of adminiſtration hitherto z and this ap- 
peared to him the propereſt time to reſign his 
truſt, when he could no longer be uſeful in the 
execution of it. He muſt either obſtru& and 


_ embarraſs the meaſures carried on by others, if 


Mr. Pitt 
reſigns. 


he oppoſed them; or ſacrifice his own fame and 
honour, if he concurred in them, contrary to his 
own conviction, and what he e to be 
the intereſt of his country. 

| From theſe, or ſuch like fair and honeſt mo- 


tives, Mr. Pitt, to the univerſal aſtoniſhment anld 


dejection of the whole nation, reſigned the ſeals 


into his Majeſty's own hands, on the th October. 


Ae condeſcended to juſtify himſelf, on this oc- 


caſion, from the aſperſions thrown out againſt 


him, by declaring his motives for reſignation, 


which were, that he would no longer be anſwer- 


able for meaſures of which -he had not the ſole 


His 3% 
racter at- 
tempted. 


direction. 
No miniſter of Great Britain, 55 been more 
fortunate than Mr. Pitt; and none were better 


entitled to grandeur and proſperity, from the abi- 


lities and vigour of mind conſpicuous in ever 
part of his conduct. To the moſt extenſive know- 
ledge, and an eloquence irreſiſtible, he added that 


nobleneſs, that diſintereſtedneſs of ſoul, which ren- 


der thoſe qualifications venerated, as well as ad- 


mired. Bold, active, and enterpriſing, there was a 
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. in his deſigns, not eaſily comprehended 


by little minds; and nothing, but ſucceſs, could have 


ſaved them . the imputation of raſhneſs. With- 
out the adventitious advantages of birth and for- 
tune, he raiſed himſelf, ſingly by his own abilities, 
to the higheſt degree of power in this kingdom. 
His knowledge of the human character, enabled 


him to appoint particular men, to thoſe particular 


employments and enterpriſes, to which their genius 
and capacities were adapted; and the moſt power- 
ful intereſt, could never obtrude unqualified per- 


ſons upon him—merit, wn was a ſufficient re- 


commendation. 

He poſſeſſed, in the big heſt degree, the con- 
fidence and affection of the als: ; without which, 
a miniſter of Great Britain can have little hopes 
of ſucceſs. Advancement to power, which is ge- 


nerally attended with the loſs of public eſteem, in 


him ſeemed only to confirm it ; and, for the firſt 
time, adminiſtration and popularity were united. 
In conducting the war, his views were extended 


to the remoteſt parts of the world; and there was 
not a place, however diſtant, but felt the power 


of his favour or reſentment. He never permitted 
the enemy to breathe ; but overwhelmed them 


with reiterated blows, kept up the alarm in ev ery 


quarter, ſo that, dazzled, as it were, by the mul- 
titude and celerity of his enterpriſes, they ſeemed 


to have loſt all power of reſiſtance. He revived 


the military genius of the people; reſtored diſci- 
pline to the army ; eſtabliſhed a national militia ; 
ſupported our allies; extended our trade; raiſed 


our reputation; and augmented our dominions, 
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1761. Diſpatch, activity, regularity, and vigour, were the 0 
5 5,0: leading charaQeriſtics of his adminiſtration :; ; and 


he oppoſed, to the utmoſt, that tide of parliamen- b. 
tary corruption, which muſt one day overwhelm 
the liberties of Britain. | Pt 

Haeyvy had it been for this country, if thoſe * 
great and ſhining qualifications had been accom- 
panied with a diſpoſition more pliable, and a tem- PE 
per leſs auſtere. Conſcious of his own ſuperior 5 
talents, he was haughty, imperious, impatient of 
contradiction, and overbearing. Theſe qualities 8 

diſabled him from acting any otherwiſe than alone; 8. 
and deprived his country of his ſervices, at a 10 
critical and moſt dangerous period. | ** 

I ſocial life, he was a moſt agreeable and live- Fes 

ly companion and had ſuch a verſatility of wit, ES. 
that he could adapt it to all forts of converſation. bs 


He is ſaid to have had a moſt happy turn to poe- 
try; but this he ſeldom indulged, and ſeldomer Er 


avowed. ab] 

My ſhort, to ſum up the FT IR of this ſplen- mM 
did luminary of the ſenate and the cabinet, in the of 
words of Lord Cheſterfield, “ it mult be acknow- Fa 

. % ledged, that he had thoſe qualities which none = 
% but a great man can have; with a mixture of tha 

« ſome of thoſe failings, which are the common 155 


lot of wretched and imperfect human nature.“ dh 

Tux King, to ſhew the favourable ſenſe he 
entertained of his ſervices, beſtowed on him an 
annual penſion of 3oool. for three lives; with the 
title of Baroneſs of Chatham to his lady, and that baſ 
of Baron to her heirs-male—a circumſtance whick 


gave a ſevere ſhock to his popularity. 


„ OE". "0 
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His reſignation excited an univerſal murmur 
throughout the nation; but the ſpirits of the people 
had been raifed by great and continued ſucceſles, 
to ſuch a height, that nothing could at once de- 
preſs them. There might have been a time, how- 
ever, when the loſs of ſuch a man would have 
been attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. 
Ar the time of his reſignation, Mr. Pitt con- 
ceived a war with Spain to be unavoidable ; but 
the ſame degree of conviction, had not then ap- 
peared to Lord Bute. No ſooner, however, had 
Spain received the expected treaſure from the 
Weſt Indies, than the court of Madrid diſcovered 
to our ambaſſadors, her open contempt and en- 
mity towards Great Britain. Mr. Wall, in his 


anſwers to the queſtions which were put to him, 


replied in the moſt inſulting and haughty manner. 


He openly avowed the exiſtence of the famous 


treaty called the Family Compact, by replying to the 


Engliſh requiſition reſpecting it, in theſe memor- 
able words: That the ſpirit of baughtineſs and 


diſcord, which dictated this inconſiderate demand 
of the Britiſh miniſtry, and which, for the miſ- 
fortune of mankind, till predominated in that 
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Inſlence 
of the Spa- 
niſh mini- 
ſter. 


government, amounted to a declaration of war: 


that when the King's dignity was attacked, that 
moment the war was declared; and that the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter might return how and when he thomgnt 
proper.” 

On the 17th of December, the Earl of Briſtol 
quitted Madrid ; and, ſoon after, the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador left London. Before he departed, he 
publiſhed a paper or manifeſto, in which the . 
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of rupture between the two nations, is alerided 
folely to the haughty temper, and overbearing 


diſpoſition of Mr. Pitt. He declared, that the 


treaty ſo much talked of, had not the leaſt con- 


nection with the preſent war ; and though the 


members of the houſe of Bourbon had agreed to 
guaranty their reſpective dominions, it was to be 


underſtood only of thoſe dominions which ſhould 


reman-to-France after the war was concluded.“ 
— To this memorial, the Earl of Egremont, who 
had ſucceeded Mr. Pitt as ſecretary of ſtate, re- 


plied in clear and diſpaſſionate terms; and, with. 
out ſtooping to perſonal invectives, perſpicuouſſy 


pointed out the evaſive duplicity of the Spaniſh 
court. — Thus an attempt to reſtore tranquillity to 
Europe, was the means of plunging her more 


deeply into the horrors of war. 


— 


® This anſwer ie: nat at all conformable to the demand. It ſets 
forth, indeed, the general purport of a treaty dated the 15th of Auguſt; 
but carefully avoids an explanation of Spain's intention towards Great 
Britain, or her future connections with France. The particular terms 
of this famous pattum familiæ, at length tranſpired ; when it appeared 
nat only inimical to Great Britain, but to all the powers of Europe. 
By the 23d and 24th articles, the fubjeQts of the ſeveral branches of the 
houſe of Bourbon, are admitted to a mutual naturalization, and to a 
general participation of reciprocal privileges and immunities. By the 
26th article, they contract to diſcloſe to cach other, their allianecs and 
negotiations. By the 17th and 18th articles, they formally engage, not 
to liſten to, nor make any propoſals of peace to their common enemies, 
but by mutual conſent; and, in time of peace, as well as war, to a& 
as if the two monarchies formed only one and the fame power. The 
direct trade to America, however, forms an exception to the abſolute 
community of intereſts. And, in the 8th article, it is ſtipulated, that 
France ſtall not be entitled to the aſſiſtance of Spain, when involved in 
a war in conſequence of her engagements by the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
unleſs ſome maritime power ſhould take part in thoſe wars. A plain 


proof, that Britain was the object againſt which the whole treaty was 


directed. 
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FRANCE, ſunk in deſpondency, revived with 
the proſpe& of this new alliance. Her navy, ,,,,,. 
ſhattered and inconſiderable as it was, aſſumed a 5 
reſpectable appearance, when united with that of 
Spain. Every expedient was put in practice, to 
increaſe their fleet; and almoſt the whole pro- 
perty of the kingdom, was employed in equipping 
privateers. 

BRITAIN, now at war with the principal 
powers of Europe, ſeemed to derive additional 
ſtrength and vigour from the number of her ene- 
mies.—The ſpirit of the nation was raiſed to a 
kind of enthuſiaſm, by a ſucceſſion of important 

victories; and a Spaniſh war added the proſpect 
of plunder, to the deſire of conqueſt. The ſup- 
plies granted by parliament, were liberal beyond 
| precedent; and the land-forces and ſeamen were 
_ conſiderably increaſed. 


Wax was formally declared againſ Spain on War de- 


the 4th of January 1762; and, by Spain, againſt ..;3 
Britain, on the 18th of the ſame month. The Pais. 
Spaniſh navy, at this period, conſiſted of about 
100 ſhips of war, of which 52 were of the line. 
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CHAP. XxXXIV. 


Grebenſtein—Prince Xavier deſeated— Heredi. 
tary Prince defeated-—Severe action at Bucker 
| Mubl-—Caffl furrenders to the allies—Conclufion 
of the war in We efphalia, | 


Tnovonz, a the beginning of the year 1763, 
the French had the advantage of the allied army, 
both in numbers and ſituation, the event of the 


campaign promiſed to be favourable to the latter. 


Neither the ſuperiority of number, nor the ad- 
vantages they had gained in the field, had at all 
availed the French. They had to contend for the 
very places which they had fought for the two pre. 


ceding years. A great diſſenſion had, likewiſe, 


for ſome time, prevailed between Soubiſe and 


Broglio, who had ſent reciprocal complaints of 


Broglio ſu- Each other to court. The contention ended in the 


ES 
y Soubiſe. 


diſgrace of Broglio, who was ſuſpected of having 
neglected (thro' his exceſſive pride, which could 
not bear an equal in command) to improve thoſe 
favourable opportunities which the fortune of war 
had thrown in his way. The command of the 
army was therefore given to the Prince de Sou- 
biſe, who was greatly beloved by the troops; and 
with him Marſhal D'Etrees was ſoon _ aſſoci- 
ated in the command. 

Tu event, however, ſoon as how little 


thoſe generals were able to contend with Prince 


Ferdinand. The French army was very advan» 
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best poſted near a place called Græbenſtein, 
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on the frontiers of Heſſe. Their centre occupied 1 


an eminence; their left wing was rendered almoſt 
inacceſſible, by ſeveral deep ravines; and their 


right was covered by the village of Græbenſtein, 


by ſeveral rivulets, and a ſtrong detachment un- 
der Monſieur de Caſtries, one of their beſt of- 
ficers.— The allied army was inferior in number 
to the French, and was alſo ſeparated into bodies, 
ſo diſtant from each other, that the French never 
imagined it would be in their power to join in any 
ſudden attack upon them; and therefore thought 
they had nothing to fear. 


Taz1x fecurity proved to be but ill- grounded. 
General Luckner, with a conſiderable body of 


the allied army, was poſted near Eimbeck on the 
Leine, to the eaſtward of the Weſer. Here he 
watched the motions of Prince Xavier of Saxony, 


and was reciprocally watched by him. At laſt, 


Prince Ferdinand ſent orders to General Luckner, 


to quit this poſt, in order to aſſiſt him in the 


deſign he had of attacking the French army. To 


accompliſh this, Luckner left a ſmall party in his 
camp, which deceived Prince Xavier. He then 


marched off with all the reſt, in the night-time 
croſſed the Weſer with the utmoſt ſpeed ; and 
poſted himſelf behind the French army, without 


being perceived. At the ſame time, General 


Sporken placed himſc}f in ſuch a manner, as to 


attack the right wing in flank. Prince Ferdinand 
croſſed the Dymel, in order to fall upon their 


. eentre. The attack on the enemy 's left was com- 
manded by Lord Granby. 
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attacked, on the 24th of June, in front, flank, and 
rear; and the moment the attack was made, the 


commanded on the left, thrown himſelf, with the 
flower of the French infantry, into a wood, which 


French from receiving a total defeat, the conſe- 
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Thxsk - preparations of the allies were made 
with ſo much ſecrecy, celerity, and judgment, 


| KUROPE.. 


that the French had not the leaſt notice of their 
approach. They found themſelves unexpectedly 


French were put to flight. An entire defeat would 
have enſued; had not Monſieur Stainville, who 


enabled him, with the loſs of the greateſt part of 


it, to cover the retreat of the army. All this bo- 


dy, except two battalions, were cut to pieces, or 
made priſoners. The other bodies, however, were 
covered by this reſolute effort, and found means 


to ſhelter themſelves under the cannon of Caſſel, 


or precipitately retire to the other ſide of the Fulda. 
Bor, though Mr. Stainville thus prevented the 


quences of the action were not recovered during 


the whole campaign.——The priſoners taken by the 


allies on this occaſion, amounted to 27 50 private 
men, and 162 officers. On their fide, were loſt, 


only a few private men, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Townſhend. —The death of the latter was much 


regretted. He was ſecond ſon to the Honourable 
Thomas Townſhend, Eſq; and bad diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf on many occaſions. At Guadaloupe, he 
was puſhed overboard in the landing of the troops; 
but a black ſervant of his, jumped after him, and 
faved his life. In the campaign of 1761, he was 
- ſhot through the arm in Germany, and now loſt 


his life in the ſame * 
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rm: conſequences of the victory at Grzben- 


ftein, were very conſiderable. - Prince Ferdinand 


derived every advantage from it, which might be 
expected from a man of his conſummate expe- 
rience in military affairs. A body of Engliſh un- 
der Lord Granby, and Lord Frederic Cavendiſh, 
were puſhed forward into the country, ſo far, that 
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the French ſoon found themſelves braved by Prince 


Ferdinand in front, while a ſtrong detachment 


from his army was upwards of 3o miles behind 


them. To oppoſe this detachment, and prevent 


the communication of the grand army with Franc- 


fort from being cut off, Monſ. de Rochambeau 


haſtily collected ſome brigades of infantry and ca- 


valry at Hombourg. With theſe he attacked the 


Engliſh on the 6th of July. A ſharp engage- Succeſs of 


ment enſued ; but, at laſt, the French were de- 
feated with conſiderable loſs. The conſequence 


of this was, that they were obliged to evacuate + 


all that country; while Fritzlar, Feltzberg, and 


the allies. 


Lohr, with almoſt all the important pofts in the 


ſouth parts of Heſſe, were held by the allies. 


The communication with Francfort, alſo, from 


which place the French drew the whole. of tne 
ſubſiſtence, was totally intercepted. 


Nor were the allies leſs ſucceſsful | in the north. 
Prince Xavier was obliged to quit his advanced 


poſt on the Leine, and join the main army. His 
communication with Gottingen, alſo, was cut off; 
and thus the garriſon of that place was left deſti- 
tute of ſupport. © Perceiving themſelves in this 
ſituation, they blew up a part of the fortifica- 


tions, and attempted to make a retreat. They 
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were diſappointed ; no place was found open for 


their eſcape, and they returned in confuſion and 


terror: but at laſt they found means to evacuate 


der no apprehenſions, becauſe the French had a 


the place, without oppoſition, on the 16th of Au- 
guſt.— Prince Xavier, in the mean time, had 
joined himſelf to the right of the grand army, 
which lay to the eaſtward of the Fulda, not far 
from the place where that river forms an angle 
in its junction with the Werra. Here he was un- 


conſiderable garriſon in the town of Munden, which 
lands in the neighbourhood. This ſituation, how- 


ever, could not inſure ſafety to Prince Xavier, 


when oppoſed by ſuch able commanders. Ge- 


nerals Zaſtrow, Gilſac, and Waldhauſen, paſſed 


the Fulda in fight of their enemies, and notwith - 


ſtanding a heavy fire of their cannon. The corps 
commanded by the two former officers, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of a wood on the enemy's right flank ; 

while General Waldhauſen ſeized a village called 


Bonavert, which lay between the enemy and Mun- 


den. Thus he was enabled, both to check the 


garriſon of that place, and to fall on the enemy's 


rear when occaſion required; and theſe wiſe diſ- 


Pririce Xa- 
vier in im- 
minent 


danger. 


General Stainville, 


poſitions enſured the allies of victory. The Saxon 
prince defended himſelf, for ſome time, with great 


reſolution; but his men, being attacked in flank, 


be gan at Jaſt to give way ; and, at the ſame time, 


General Waldhauſen attacked them, with his ca- 


ralry, in the rear, which compleated their defeat. 
ho occupied a ftrong en- 
trenched camp in the neighbourhood, ſeeing the 
danger Prince Xavier was in, haſtened to his re- 
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lief, with his whole army of 10,000 men. His 1762. 

concern for his friends, it ſeems, had been fo Me 

great, that he forgot his own intereſts. Nobody 

was left to guard the camp; and, therefore, the 

moment Stainville left it, Prince Frederic of Brun- 

ſwic entered it, and totally deſtroyed their works. 

This action coſt the enemy 1100 men taken pri- 

ſoners, beſides a great number killed on the field 
on battle. 

Inu French now found thieves; in a a deplos 

rable fituation. They were ſurrounded by their 

enemies, though greatly inferior to themſelves. 

Their communication with the country, was cut 

off: they were harraſſed on every fide, without 

intermiſſion; and found themſelves, neither able to 

advance with ſucceſs, nor retreat with ſafety. In 

this diſtreſs, no other reſource was left, but to 

recal their army from the Lower Rhine. Ex- 

preſſes were therefore diſpatched to the Prince of 

Conde, entreating him to come to their aſſiſtance. 

He advanced accordingly by forced marches ; but 

Was cloſely followed by the Hereditary Prince, who 

watched all his motions, and held himſelf in rea- 

dineſs to attack his army, whenever an opportu- 

| nity offered. This opportunity, as he thought, Hereditary | 

occurred on the 3oth of Auguſt. He attacked a tacks the 

part of the French army, which was poſted at a — 

place called the heights of Johanniſberg, near the 

banks of the Wetter; and drove them entirely 

from the high grounds, into the plain. But, 

whil{t he purſued this advantage, the main body 

of the French army came to the aſſiſtance of thoſe 

ho were defeated. he fortune of the day was 
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1762. now chan ged. The allies were defeated, with the 
Joſs of 3000 men, killed, wounded, and priſoners. 
The Hereditary Prince himſelf was wounded by 


D 
8 "EUROPE. 


Defeated, à muſket - ball in his hip-bone, by which his life 


6d. Was long in danger, and his recovery tedious and 
lingering. 


Fame FERDINAND, in the mean time, con- 


day; but, ſo much were they afraid of encoun- 
tering him, that they decamped in the night, 
quitting thoſe advantageous grounds called the 
heights of Mulſingen, where they could not be 


attacked but with the greateſt diſadvantage. The 


quitting of this ſtrong poſt, with other advantages 

which he had already gained, gave Prince Ferdi- 

nand ſuch a ſuperiority over the French, that 

... even their victory at Johanniſberg availed them 
nothing. The allies were ſtill maſters of the 
communication with Caſſel. The French had 

. thrown a garriſon of 10,000 men into that place ; 

. and the prince now made vigorous preparations 
Tue ſiezeof for beſieging it. When he had adjuſted his army 
Ke to cover the ſiege, the French took the opportu- 
alles. nity of repaſſing the Lahne near Gieſſen, and ad- 
vancing towards Marburg. Upon this, Prince 


Ferdinand drew off his army; and, having at- 


tacked the French in flank and rear, drove them 
from. all their poſts at once, and obliged them 
ws repaſs the Lahne with diſgrace. 


| Tun fiege of Caſſel was now reſumed wich | 
- . vigour, It was the grang object the allies had in 


- Lindied to diſtreſs the French army. under Soubiſe 
and D'Etrees. Notwithſtanding their advantage- 
us ſituation, he offered them battle for a whole 
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view; and, as its relief was an object of equi im- 


portance to the French, this ſiege produced a num- 


ber of ſkirmiſhes, in conſequence of the different 
movements of the two armies. The moſt remark- 
able of theſe, not for the conſequences, but the 


great obſtinacy ſhewn on both ſides, happened at 
This poſt was no- 


Muhl. 


a place called Buck N 
idge over the river Ohme, 


thing more than a 


defended by a flight. redoubt on one fide, and a 


mill on the other. The poſſeſſion of this poſtz 
| however, was of ſome conſequence to the French, 
It would have rendered the reduction of Amone- 
burg (a ſmall, but important fortreſs in the neigh» 
bourhood) more eaſy to them. 
the poſt of Bucker Mubt was obſtinately defended 
by the allies. They were covered by the redoubt 
above mentioned, and the French by the mill. 
The engagement was begun between two ſmall 
bodies, with a few pieces of cannon on both ſides 


For this reaſon, 


Action at 
Backer 
Muhl. 


but the artillery was gradually augmented, till it - 


amounted to 25 heavy cannon on a fide. 
allies began their attack with only 100 men; but, 
before night, 17 complete battalions were engaged. 
Theſe ſucceſsfully reheved each other, and each 

made 50 diſcharges. The artillery fired at the di- 
ſtance of 300 paces, and the muſquetry at 30; 
and the allied troops, as they paſſed to and from 
the redoubt, were, for a length of 400 paces, ex- 
poſed to the fire of all the enemy's cannon, loaded 
with grape ſhot. The firing was continued from 


break of day, till dark night; after which, the 
allies fourid themſelves in poſſeſſion of their, re- 
doubt, and the French of their mill, as they had 
The allies left 690 men killed and 
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woutlfled ; but the loſs of the French was thought 


to be more conſiderable. Towards the cloſe of the 
day, the bodies of the ſlain had ſerved the allies 
for a parapet to the redoubt, inſtead of that which 


the cannon had beaten to pieces. 


Caſſel ſur- 


Trovucn the French did not ſucceed in qheis 


attack upon Bucker Muhl, $ 2 battered the caſtle 
of Amoneburg with ſo much fury, that the garri- 
ſon were obliged to ſurrender in a ſhort time. But 


though, by the taking of this fortreſs, they gained 


a good deal of ground, and even got on the rear 
of the allied army, they were neither able to raiſe 
the ſiege of Caſſel, nor even materially to diſturb 
it. The place, therefore, deſpairing of relief, ſur- 
rendered to the allies on the iſt of November, after 
the trenches had been opened 15 days. No place 
of any ſtrength in the principality of Heſſe, now 
remained in the. hands of the French, except the 
fortreſs of Ziegenhagen ; and this, notwithſtand- 
ing the advanced ſeaſon of the year, Prince Fer- 
dinand prepared to reduce. It is not be doubted, 
that he would have made himſelf maſter of it in 
a ſhort time; but a ſtop was put to his opera- 
tions, by the ſigning of the preliminaries of peace. 
The news of this were notified to both armies on 


the 15th of November; and thus an happy period 
Vas put to a moſt bloody and deſtructive ar. 
-- Never was there a more ſudden and pleaſing 


tranſition from enmity to eſteem, than ſucceeded 
the ceſſation of hoſtilities. Nothing was heard, 


but reciprocal praiſes of each othegis valour: : and 


ſeveral days were ſpent, in magnihcent ' entertain= 
ments, given by the one army to the other, from 
the commander in chief, to the meaneſt ſubakern, 
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CHA P. XXXV. 


Death of the Empreſs of Ruff a——Peter II. her ſuts 
reſſor, makes peace with Pruſſia— Depoſed by the 
Czarina His impriſonment and death Efßect of 
this revolution on the Ring Pruſſia s affair. 
Schweidnitz again beſieged—Surrenders— Auſtri- 
ans defeated at Freyberg— Peace of H uberteburghy 
between Auſtria and . 

v 1762. 

E left the King of Pruſſia in ſuch a deplorable , 

ſituation, that he might juſtly be ſaid to be paſt r 

all human aſſiſtance. His dominions were entirely 

at the mercy of his enemies; and even a complete 

victory, had he obtained it, could not have re- 

trieved his affairs. The poſſeſſion of Colberg, had 
enſured the Ruſſians of ſupplies by a ſafe and ex- 
peditious channel ; and their wintering in Pome- 
rania, enabled them to commence their opera- 

tions, much ſooner this year, than they had ever 

done. But, in the midſt of theſe gloomy appear- Death of 

ances, when his affairs ſeemed to be entirely deſ- ka nas 
perate, his moſt inveterate and inflexible enemy, Na. 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia, died on the 2d of January, 

in the 52d year of her age, and 22d of her reign.* 


This 1 was ſecond daughter to peter the Great, pay: was 

not altogether unworthy of fo illuſtrious a father. She poſſeſſed mo- Her * . 
derate talents, and had governed Ruſſia with an eaſy ſway; maintain- ter. 

ing, at the ſame time, its importance among the nations, by a numerous 

army, and well - regulated finances. In her private character, ſhe was 

not cruel; and her reign was not diſgraced by any of thoſe brutal exe- 

, Eutions, which mark the barbarity of the Ruſſian government. FR 
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She was ſucceeded þy Charles Peter Ulric, of the 


houſe of Holſtein. He had been declared heir- 
apparent of the empire by the late Empreſs, and 


now aſcended the throne under the title of Peter 
the Third. The new Czar had fometimes diſcover. 


ed marks of eſteem for the King of Pruſſia, and 
was knight of the black eagle, of which order the 


King of Pruſſia is grand-maſter. The Pruſſian 
monarch, however, could put but little confi- 


-dence in this; and it is certain, that he expected 


very little advantage from the acceſſion of Peter 
to the throne of Ruſſia. But his ſpirits never en- 
tircly failed him, notwithſtanding all his misfor- 
tunes. Is not this a very extraordinary knight 
“ (faid he in a letter to Mr. Mitchel, the Britiſh 


« miniſter at the Ruſſian court) to feed 80,000 


* men at my expence ? He is the only one of 


% my knights, who takes that liberty. If every 
„ knight of the garter did the ſame, your Eng- 
% land (England though it is) would. be devour- 
„% ed by them. I beg you would endeavour to 


„ make my knight more tractable; and tell him, 


His attach- 
ment to the 
King of 
Pruflia. 


“it is againſt the inſtitutes of the order, for a 
& knight to eat up his grand-maſter.“ 

Tu behaviour of the new Czar, however, 
proved an agreeable diſappointment to the friends 
of the Pruſſian cauſe. In a memorial delivered 


cular foibles of mind and conſtitution are jaid to have hurried her into 


_- exceſſes, which, towards the latter part of her life, expoſed her to the 


contempt of her ſubjects. Her oppoſition to Pruſſia, thongh influenced 
by perſonal animoſity, ' coincided alſo with the political intercſt of the 


empire. It was the only method by which ſhe could ever hope to 


make ſuch an eſtabliſhment in Germany, as might give her a title to 


| interfere in the affairs of the empire; an object ich had ever en- | 


_ groſſed the attention, and influenced the conduct of her father. 
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6n the 23d of February,” to the miniſters of the 
allied courts, he declared, that, “ in order to the 
<« eſtabliſhment of peace, he was ready to ſacri- 
„ fice all the conqueſts made by the arms of 
« Ruſſia in this war; in hopes that the allied 
« courts will, on their parts, equally prefer the 
“ reſtoration of peace and tranquillity, to the ad- 
&« yantages which they might expect from the 
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„ continuance of the war, but which they can- 


“not obtain, but by a continuance of the effuſion 
& of human blood.“ — This declaration was not 
quite agreeable to the allies, They praiſed, indeed, 
the diſintereſtedneſs, ſpirit, and humanity of the 
declaration : but they recommended to him, to 


be attentive and faithful to his treaties; a character 


no leſs eſſential to a great and good monarch, than 


humanity, and love of peace. They likewiſe pro- 


feſſed an ardent deſire for peace; but were by 
no means inclined to purchaſe it, at the expence 


of all the conqueſts they had made, or hoped to 


make. — Their remonſtrances had very little effect 


on the Czar. A ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities with Pruſ- The new 


ſia, took place on the 16th of March; and, on 
the 5th of May, a treaty of peace and alliance 
was concluded between the courts of Berlin and 
Peterſburg. In this treaty, nothing was ſtipulated 
in favour of the former allies of Ruſſia : they 
were not only entirely abandoned, but the Czar 
alſo conſented to let his troops act againſt them. 
This ſurpriſing good fortune of the Pruſſian mo- 
narch, did not ſtop here. Sweden, which, for a 
long time, had acted only as directed by Rufſia, 


followed the example of the court of Peterſburg 3 


3 * 


Czar makes 
peace with 
Pruſſia. 
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and a treaty of peace was ſigned with Pruſſia, on 


the 22d of May. 
TrovucHn this extraordinary change of affairs, 
was undoubtedly owing, in a great meaſure, to the 


| perſonal eſteem which Peter III. entertained for 


the King of Pruſſia, he ſeems alſo to have been 


influenced by another motive. The Czar was 


Duke 'of Hoſtein ; and the Dukes of Holſtein had 


pretenſions alſo to the duchy of Sleſwic. This duchy 


had been ceded to Denmark in 1732; but, as this 


cCeſſion was made merely through neceſlity, it was 


thought, that the houſe of Holſtein would take 
the firſt opportunity of recovering their rights. 


Peter, therefore, finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the 


whole power of the Ruſhan empire, reſolved to 
make uſe of the preſent opportunity. But, as he 
could not carry on a war with Denmark and 
Pruſſia at the ſame time, he reſolved to put an 
end to the war with Pruſſia, and therefore pro- 


ceeded in the manner already mentioned. 
TRE King of Pruſſia took care to profit as 


much as he could, by this unexpected revolution 
in his favour. His ſituation was ſtill dangerous; 


for the Auſtrian armies were greatly ſuperior to 


his.— The cities of Glogau and Breſlau were 


threatened by the Auſtrian armies, and Schweid- 
nitz by the King of Pruſſia's. The activity of 


this monarch, however, ſoon determined the ope- 


The Auſtri- rations of the campaign. On the 12th of May, 


aus driven 


out of Sax- Prince Henry attacked the Auſtrian poſts towards 
the frontiers of Saxony. The enemy were ob- 
liged to evacuate Dippolſwalda, with the loſs of 
ſome killed, and about 4000 taken priſoners, to- 


eny. 
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gether with 365 waggons, &c. Thus, all that 1762. 
part of Saxony poſſeſſed by the Pruſſians, was ,,... 
ſecured; and any attempts which they might make 
for the recovery of Dreſden, greatly facilitated. - 
The Auſtrians were very ſenſible of the impor- 
tance of thoſe poſts. they had loſt ; and therefore 
they made ſeveral briſk efforts to recover them. 
But, tho' they were largely reinforced from the 
armies in Sileſia, they were conſtantly repulſed 
with great ſlaughter. It became neceſſary, there- 
fore, to keep a large army from the war in Sile- 
ſia, to hinder Prince Henry from making incur- 

ſions into the heart of Bohemia. 

Tre King of Pruſſia was not joined by his 
Ruſlan allies, till the latter end of June. Mar- 
ſhal Daun's army poſſeſſed ſeveral advantageous 


EVROPEs 


M. Daun 
eminences, by which he was enabled to protect + nagar 
Schweidnitz ; and, from theſe, his antagoniſt tion of 


Sc h weid- 


propoſed to diſlodge him. He was for ſome time itz. 
unſucceſsful ; but, at laſt, the Auſtrian General, 
fearing leſt the Pruſſians ſhould fall upon his prin- 
cipal magazine, of his own accord, abandoned the 
poſts he had hitherto defended with ſucceſs, and 
fell back to the borders of Sileſia, On his de- 
parture, the King immediately made preparations 
for the ſiege of Schweidnitz. Several detachments 
of Pruſſians penetrated far into Bohemia, and 
laid many parts of the country under ſevere con- 
tribution. A conſiderable body of Ruſſians, like- 
wife entered the ſame country, and were guilty 
of the greateſt exceſſes. —But, while the King of Revolution | 
Pruſſia's affairs ſeemed to be in the moſt proſpe- in Ruſſia. 
rous ſtate, his good fortune was ſuddenly clouded 


* 
* 
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4 Mya: by the depoſition and death of his firm friend and 
ally, Czar Peter III. 
THe cauſes of this a were the many | 
innovations made by the Czar, without regarding : 
the opinions and prejudices of his ſubjects. Be- 
Casoſes of ing himſelf a foreigner, he ſeemed, to them, to 
uns. pay more regard to the intereſts of foreign coun- 
tries, than to that of Ruſſia. The politicians of 

the country were diſguſted, with his preferring the 
hopes of an inconſiderable conqueſt in Holſtein, to 
thoſe ſolid advantages which might have ariſen 
from a continuance of the war with Pruſſia. His 
extreme attachment to the King of Pruſſia, like. 


Wnt e ROPE, 


* 


, 4 A r= n 1 . 


wiſe gave offence. But the moſt imprudent part { 
of his conduct, was his interfering with eccleſiaſti- 4 
cal matters. He had been educated a Lutheran ; , 
and, though he, in appearance, conformed to the . 
Greek church, in order to qualify himſelf for the { 
ſucceſſion, he never paid much reſpect to that ſort i 
of worſhip. On the contrary, he ſeized the re- 1 
venues of the ciergy, allowing them only ſome I 
ſmall penſions for their ſubſiſtence. He alſo com- 2 
manded the clergy to ſhave their beards, which 6 
was deemed a crime of the firſt magnitude; ; and : 
fome regulations were made concerning the images 2 
and pictures in the churches, which ſeemed to 5 
indicate a deſign of totally aboliſhing the eſtabliſh- 2 
ed religion, and introducing Lutheraniſm into its 1 
place.— This imprudent prince alſo lived. on bad 1 


terms with his conſort, a princeſs of the houſe of 
Anhalt Zerbſt, a woman of a bold and maſculine 

ſpirit. He was ſo much attached to the Counteſs 

of Woronzoff, with whom he lived in a very 
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public manner, that it was apprehended he had 1762. 
a defign of throwing his Empreſs into a mona- evxors. 
ſtery, and raiſing the Counteſs to the throne. 
- Taz conſequence of theſe; and ſeveral other 
particulars of the Czar's conduct, was, that a moſt 
dangerous conſpiracy was formed againſt him, in Conſpiracy 
favour of the Empreſs; and ſo ill was the unhappy Ro 
Prince ſerved, that nobody gave him any notice Peter Ill. 
of it, till the conſpirators had become too ſtrong 
to be ſubdued. The Empreſs had got herſelf de- 
clared Independent Sovereign of Ruſſia, by «the 
guards, the clergy, and the chief of the nobility. 
The Czar was amuſing himſelf in a houſe of plea- 
ſure, called Oraniebaum, on the ſea-ſhore ; when 
a ſoldier informed him, that his kingdom was taken 
away from him, and that the Empreſs was haſten- 
ing to Peterſburg with a body of troops. For 
ſome time, he was quite aſtoniſhed at the news; 
and knew not what courſe to take: but, being at 
laſt rouſed by a ſenſe of danger, he reſolved to de- 
fend the place with his Holſtein guards. This reſolu- 
tion, however, he ſoon abandoned, thinking their 
number was too ſmall; and reſolved to attempt an 
- eſcape to Holſtein. For this purpoſe, he embark-. 
ed in a ſmall vefſel with a few attendants, and 
rowed towards Cronſtadt : but, being informed 
that this fortreſs was in the hands of his enemies, 
and that no poſſibility of eſcape remained, he re- 
turned in confuſion to Oraniebaum. Here he 
reſolved to throw himſelf into the power of the 
Empreſs, from whom he had very little reaſon to 
expect compaſſion. He ſent meſſengers with let- 
ters to her, containing a renunciation of the em- 
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x _ pire, a aſking nd other favour for himſelf, but 
| /zvncrs. leave to take the Counteſs of Woronzoff, and one 
525 ſingle friend, along with him. Theſe terms were 
[L rejected. He was required to ſign an uncondi- 
the Czari- tional reſignation of his crown, according to a 
„form that was prepared for him. The unfortunate - 
Prince then ſigned a paper, in which he declared, 
that he was convinced of his inability to govern 
the empire, either as a ſovereign, or any other 
way; and that he was ſenſible of the diſtreſs, in 
which his continuing at the head of affairs, would 
neceſſarily involve the empire. Having ſigned 
His impri- this abdication, he gave up his ſword, and was 
— and death. conducted to priſon ; where, in a ſhort time, he 
died of a diſorder, which was called an — 91 
hoidal colic. ; 
Tuis revolution ſeemed to Mente the tere 
of the King of Pruſſia with another fatal blow; 
but, happily for him, the Empreſs could not, for 
ſome time, look upon herſelf to be in ſuch a ſtate 
Ede of of ſecurity, as could enable her to enter into a war 
— 4 of ſo- great conſequence. It was neceſſary for her, 
Fan . to retain all the force of the empire within itſelf, 
fairs. in order to oppoſe the deſigns of male- contents, 
which the Ruſſian empire never wants. She there- 
fore declared to her miniſters, that ſne was re- 
* ſolved to obſerve, inviolably, in all points, the 
* perpetual peace concluded*under the. preceding 
<< reign ; but that, nevertheleſs, ſhe had thought 
proper to bring back to Ruſſia, by the neareſt 
„roads, all her troops in Sileſia, Pruflia, and Po- 
„ merania. This favourable diſpoſition towards 


the * EI was * 20 to have been 
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. in a meaſure, by his own. pru- 1262. 
dent behaviour, N connected with the late zur. 
Czar. The Empreſs, as well as the ſenate, had 
been of opinion, that the imprudent meaſures of 
Peter, had been occaſioned by his correſpondence 
and friendſhip with the King of Pruſſia. They, 
therefore, ſearched the papers of the unfortunate 
Prince, with the greateſt eagerneſs, in hopes of 
finding ſome confirmation of their ſuſpicions. In 
this they were totally diſappointed. Many letters, 
indeed, were found, written by the King of Pruf- 
ſſia to the Czar, but all of them giving him the : 
moſt ſalutary advice. In theſe letters, he was ad- 
viſed to do nothing againſt the Emprefs his con- 
ſort; not to make war with Denmark; to at- 
tempt no changes in. the religion and fundamen- 
tal laws of his country, nor to think of coming 
into Germany. This laſt the Czar had very im 
prudently propoſed, in order to ſerve under che 5 
| King of Pruſſia, in whoſe army he had obtained 
a command.—On hearing theſe letters read, the The Czar 
' Empreſs is ſaid to have burſt into tears of joy and ſeparation 


gratitude, and made the ſtrongeſt declarations in 5 


favour of the King of Pruſſia. The / armies, B 
ever, were recalled, and ſeparated from the Pruſ- RN 
ſians; but all the important places, which the _ 
Ruſſians had acquired with much difficulty and 
bloodſhed, were faithfully and unconditionally 8 
l. Ir 
Bronx the 8 from | his allies, how. Previous - © 
ever, the King of Pruſſia reſolved to profit by 8 
their appearance in his camp, ſeeing he was to e by their | 


Have none of their ſervice, On the 22d of July INN 


A 
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1762. therefore, the very day after the order for the 
2 * : 
zvzoes, return of the Ruſſians had arriyed at his camp, 
he attacked the Auſtrian army, drove their right 


wing from the heights of Buckerſdorff, and ſome 
e wand villages, where they were advantageouſly poſted. 
the Auſtri- The Auſtrians, fearing an attack from the united 
oh forces of the Muſcovites and Pruſſians, made but 


a faint reſiſtance. The Pruſſians had but 300 


killed in this action. The loſs of the Auſtrians, in 
killed and wounded, was not known; but 1000 


of their men were taken, with 14 pieces of can- 


non 


ſtrians were now driven, their communication 
with Schweidnitz was totally cut off; nor was it 
in their power to attempt any thing for its relief. 


5 Prince Henry alſo held them continually in alarm 
on the ſide of Bohemia, and obliged them to 
keep a great army employed in obſerving his 
motions.— The King of Pruſſia immediately laid 


N 


2 4 ; ſiege to Schweidnitz, and formed his diſpoſitions 
Schwid- With the utmoſt care. His infantry were encamp- 


rr. ed on the heights behind Schweidnitz. His ca- 


valry formed a chain in the plains of Keintzer- 


dorf, to be nearer the camp of the Prince of 


Wirtemberg. - This prince was poſted in ſuch a 
manner, as might enable him to prevent any at- 
tempt of the enemy from the country of Glatz. 
The Prince of Bevern was advantageouſly poſted 


near Coſel, with a ſtrong body of troops; and 


General Werner, with another body, had his 
| ation at Neiſſa. | | 


Br the loſs of theſe poſts, from which the Au. 
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IT x effects of this wiſe diſpoſition. of the Pruſ- 1762. 
ſian forces, ſoon appeared. Marſhal Daun, not 

thinking himſelf a match for the army command- 
ed by the King of Pruſſia in perſon, detached Ge- 

neral Laudohn, with a great force, to attack the 

Prince of Bevern. But the prince oppoſed him 

with great ſteadineſs and reſolution, till the King 

of Pruſſia had time to come to his relief. The 

Auſtrians, being then put between two fires, were 
defeated, and purſued with terrible ſlaughter : after 

which, the King met with no farther oppoſition 
in his preparations; and the trenches were opened 

before Schweidnitz, on the 28th of July. The 
place made a vigorous defence, and held out till 
the gth of October. The garriſon, to the num- scyweia- 
ber of 8000 men, were made priſoners of war; a 
and a great part of them were afterwards drown- 

ed at the mouth of the Oder, in their paſſage to 

Konigſberg, where they were to be confined. On- 

ly nine of the whole body, embarked at that time, 
had the good fortune to eſcape. It is ſaid, that 

the attack of Schweidnitz, at this time, had been 

conducted, and the defence made, by two engt- 

' _NFers, who had written on the ſubje& of the at- 
' tack and defence of fortifications ; and were then 
practically engaged to prove the tot of their 

_ ſyſtems. 

By the taking of Schori! BY King of 
Pruſſia once more became maſter of Sileſia ; after 
which, he turned his attention to Saxony, whero 
he conſiderably reinforced his brother's army, and, 
by his motions, ſeemed to have a deſign of laying 
ſiege to Dreſden. The Auſtrians, however, gained 


EURO E. 


onda: 
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- the abſence of General Haddick, on the 29th of 


Auſtrians 
defeated at 
Freyberg. 
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ſome conſiderable advantages over the army " 


Prince Henry; and even drove them back to 
Freyberg. But that prince, taking advantage of 


October, attacked the united army of Imperialiſts 
and Auſtrians, and totally defeated them. Great 
numbers were killed; and near 6000 priſoners 
were. taken, among whom were 240 officers. 
Thirty pieces of cannon, and ſeveral ftandards, 
alſo fell into the hands of the Pruſſians.— The 


Auſtrians attributed this defeat, to the treachery 


of one of their general officers, who was s ſoon 


after taken into cuſtody. 


Tux Pruſſians immediately purſued the N 
tages afforded them by this victory. The Au- 
ſtrians themſelves, by a fooliſh piece of conduct, 
gave their enemies an additional advantage over 
them. They concluded a partial ceſſation of ho- 
ſtilities with the King of Pruſſia, for Sileſia, and 
the electorate of Saxony only; without conſidering, 


that thus the other parts of their empire were 
more expoſed to the attempts of the enemy. The 
cvent fully ſhewed the imprudence of their con- 


duct. One body of Pruſſians, breaking into Bo- 


hemia, penetrated almoſt to the gates of Prague, 
and deſtroyed a large magazine. By another, 
the town of Egra was bombarded and cannonaded 


with red hot bullets, till it was almoſt entirely 


laid in aſnes. Other bodies ſpread themſelves 


all over Saxony; while. ſome penetrated into the 


moſt diſtant parts of Franconia, and even as far 
as Suabia, ravaging the country, and exacting 


the molt enormous contributions from all the 


( 
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towns which fell under their power. Even the 
diet of the empire, fitting in the city of Ratiſbon, 
did not think themſelves ſafe from theſe bold in- 
vaders; but began to fly, and were preparing to 
remove their records. But, of all others, the free 
city of Nuremberg was the greateſt ſufferer on 
this occaſion; having been obliged to pay a con- 
tribution, to the amount of L. 200, ooo Sterling. 
Many ſtates alſo were obliged to ſign a neutrality, 


in order to ſave their territories from further ra- 


vages.—It has been thought, that, in theſe expe- 
ditions, the Pruſſians raiſed a ſum equal to the 


annual ſubſidy which had been paid mew = by 


the court of Great Britain. 


Tus matters were at laſt I to be decided 


by the arms of Auſtria and Pruſſia alone. A great 


part of the empire was already included in the 


peace between Great Britain and France. The 
reſt was either included in the neutrality which 
the Pruſſians had forced, or ſo exhauſted that they 
could no longer furniſh an army; and the great 
ſuperiority of the King of Pruſſia, at the cloſe of 
the campaign, at laſt diſpoſed the Empreſs Queen 
to peace. Conferences, for this purpoſe, were ac- 
cordingly opened at Hubertſburgh, and a treaty 
was quickly concluded.—The ſubſtance of this 
treaty, which at laſt pur an end to ſuch a furious 
and deſtruftive war, was no more than that a 
mutual reſtitution! and oblivion ſhould take place, 
and cach party be in the fame ſtate at the end of 


the war, in which wed. had been at tlie Denny 
of it. | 


contribu- 
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conduct of the Bourbon 8 towards Portugal 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


Riſe, progreſs, and W on 7 the war in that 
couni * . 


: TEE formidable alliance concluded among the 
different members of the houſe of Bourbon, gave 


Juſt cauſe of apprehenfion to many of the neutral 


| powers. From her cloſe connections with Great 


1756, added miſery to weakneſs ; and the nation, 
ſcarcely relieved from this calamity, was plunged 


Britain, Portugal ſeemed to be moſt in danger. 
Ihe ſituation of this country, incloſed on every 


ſide (except to the ſea) by Spain, pointed it out 
as an obvious and an eafy conqueſt. —lt is unne- 
ceflary to inveſtigate the remote cauſes which have 


funk Portugal into ſuch a contemptible rank, as 
the now holds, amongſt the powers of Europe. 
Certain it is, that, for upwards of a century, ſhe 
has been gradually diminiſhing in power and con- 
ſideration. A long peace, without adding. to her 


commerce, had almoſt annihilated her military. 


. Her army, inconſiderable in number, was with- 


out arms, without officers, and without diſcipline. 
The earthquake, which had overturned Liſbon in 


into new misfortunes. A conſpiracy was formed 


againſt the Sovereign, by one of the moſt noble 


and wealthy families in Portugal. The detection of 
this conſpiracy, was followed by a moſt bloody and 


dreadful exertion of juſtice. Many perſons, from 
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bare ſuſpicion, ſuffered death, or exile, or im. 
priſonment. 

In this diſtracted and deplorable condition, the 
houſe of Bourbon imagined, that Portugal would 


EUROPE. 


be an eaſy conqueſt, notwithſtanding every ſuc- 


cour that could be given to it. Accordingly, on 
the 6th of March, the French and Spaniſn am- 
baſſadors preſented a memorial to his moſt Faith- 
tul Majeſty, which amounted to a demand, that 
he would immediately declare war againſt Britain, 
which reaped great advantages from the ſituation 
of Portugal; and that he would admit Spaniſh 


France and 
Spain com- 
bine againſt 
Portugal. 


garriſons into his chief fortreſſes. This inſolent 


demand was followed by the arrival of a Spaniſh 


army upon the frontiers of Portugal: the com- 


merce of corn, between the two kingdoms, was 
prohibited ; and every thing threatened a hoſtile 
invaſion. 
His Portugueſe Majeſty, without appearing to 
_ be intimidated, anſwered in a moderate ſtrain; 
but with becoming firmneſs. He was reſolved 
he ſaid, at all events, to preſerve, inviolate, his 
engagements with Britain; but, as thoſe engage- 


K. of Por- 
tu; al's ſpi· 
rited anſwet 


to their 
5 memorial. 


ments were merely defenſive, they ought not to 


give the ſmalleſt offence to France or Spain. To 
this anſwer he received a reply, that the defen- 


ſive alliance was converted into an offenſive one, 


by the ſituation of the Portugueſe dominions. 


The Britiſh ſquadrons, they ſaid, could not, in all 


ſeaſons, keep the ſea, without the ports and aſ- 
ſiſtance of Portugal: and that thoſe iſlanders could 


not inſult all maritime Europe, if the whole riches 


of Portugal did not paſs into their hands; which 
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1562. furniſhed them with the means to make war, 
| zuzore. and rendered the alliance between the two courts 
. truly and properly offenſive. —A ſpirited reply was 
A declara- made to this; and the conſequence was, that war 
dune. was declared by France and Spain againſt Portugal. 
| THE Brittſh miniſtry ated, on this occaſion, 
with the moſt irreproachable good faith. Tho 
they were then plunged in the moſt expenſive and 
extenſive war, that perhaps any nation had ever 


conduct of lery, ammunition, troops, and money, to his Por- 


; _— tugueſe Majeſty. It has been alledged, however, 


caſion. 
French and Spaniards been in earneſt, Portugal 
mult have been conquered before the Britiſh 
troops could' have taken the field, as a French 
army was at that very time on the frontiers of 
Portugal, upon another quarter. 

Tur French and Spaniards directed weir efforts 
x I principally againſt the two cities of Oporto and 
EF” Liſbon; and had they got poſſeſſion of both, or 
4 even of any one of theſe cities, the war moſt pro- 
1 The eng bably muſt have ended in their favour. Their 
+ dov's triple plan was, to invade the kingdom of Portugal in 
1 rr three erent places; one to the North; another 


; 4 dag. to the South; and the third in the middle, in 


tween the two other bodies of troops. But tho' 
this plan was conceived in theory, it was never 
perfectly executed in all its parts at the ſame time, 
which it ought to have been, in order to enſure 
ſucceſz. 


carried on, they ſent vaſt ſupplies of arms, artil- 


and with ſome appearance of truth, that, had the 


order to ſuſtain and keep up a communication be- : 
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| Taz firſt body was commanded by the Mar- 1262. 
quis of Saria. It entered the north-eaſt angle of sue, 


Portugal, and ſoon advanced to Miranda. It was 
expected, that this town would have ſtopped the 
progreſs of the enemy for ſome time. & powder 


magazine, however, blew up by accident, which gucces of 


ruined the fortifications ; and the Spaniards thus 


the firſt 
body of the 


became maſters of the place, on the gth of May, 3 


before they had raiſed a ſingle battery. From Mi- 
randa, the enemy proceeded to Braganza; a con- 
ſiderable city, from whence the royal family of 
Portugal had its ducal titles. This town ſurrender- 


ed on the 15th of May; as did alſo the towns of 


Moncorvo and Chaves, a few days afterwards. 
By theſe ſucceſſes, the Spaniards became ma- 
ſters of almoſt all the province of Tralos Montes. 
Their progreſs ſpread a general alarm: Oporto 
was given up as loſt; and the Engliſh admiralty 


prepared tranſports, to carry off the effects of the 


Britiſh factory. 

TE Spaniards next attempted to croſs the 
Douro; but the peaſants, under the conduct of 
ſome Engliſh officers, ſeized a difficult paſs, and 
drove the enemy back to Moncorvo.— They are 
ſaid, on this occafion, to have been guilty of ſome 


cruelties to the Spaniſh priſoners, which were 


afterwards ſeverely retaliated upon themſelves. 
Trar body of Spaniards, which was deſigned 
to form a communication between the two others, 
entered the province of Beira, at the villages 
called Val de Mula, and Val de Coelha. Being 


joined by ſtrong detachments, which made their 


number almoſt equal to the Marquis of Saria's 
| 23.6.3 
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army, they laid ſeige to Almeida. This was a 
place of great importance, as the poſſeſſion of it 
would greatly facilitate any attempt upon Liſbon, 
which was the grand object of the war. As no 
means could be found of relieving this town, it 
- ſurrendered upon honourable terms, on the 25th 
of Auguſt. After this, the Spaniards over-ran 


the whole territory of Caſtel Branco, a diſtri of 


the province of Beira, advancing ſouthward, till 
they approached the banks of the Tagus. 

Tux third body, deſigned for the invaſion of 
Portugal, aſſembled on the frontiers of Eſtrema- 


dura, with a deſign to enter the province of Alen- 


tejo; and had this deſign been accompliſhed, it is 


probable that the Spaniards muſt have become ma- 
ſters of Liſbon. But their ſucceſs was now at an 


end; and they had a general to contend with, for 
whom their officers were by no means a match. 
The Count de la Lippe had arrived in Portugal, 
and taken upon him the command of the forces; 
and his arrival had occaſioned the greateſt joy 


thro? the whole nation. He immediately ſaw the 


4 neceſſity of preventing the enemy from entering 
the province of Alentejo. 


This is an open fertile 
ante, where the enemy's cavalry, in, which 
conſiſted their great ſuperiority, could act to ad- 
vantage. The province of Beira is rough and 


mountainous, where cavalry could be of little ſer- 


vice. The Spaniſh army in Beira, therefore, alſo 
deſigned to penetrate into Alentejo; and this it 


became a capital object, on the part of the Count 


I 


de la Lippe, to prevent, 


* 


Pl 
-” 
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Tre firſt ſtep taken for this purpoſe, was 17632. 
to attack an advanced body of Spaniards, that lay _—_— 
in a frontier town called Valentia de Alcantara, 
where it was ſaid the enemy had eee 
magazines. The conduct of the enterpriſe, was 
committed to Brigadier- General Burgoyne. That 
brave officer executed his commiſſion, with the Gen. n. Br: | 
greateſt fidelity and judgment. Tho' the place was feats their 
at the diſtance of five days march, he completely bod — 8 
ſurpriſed it on the 27th of Auguſt; took the 
general, who was to command in the propoſed 
invaſion of Alentejo; one colonel, two captains, 
and 17 ſubaltern officers. One of the beſt regi- 
ments in the Spaniſh ſervice, was, on this occa- 
ſion, totally deſtroyed. 2 950 

By the capture of the above-mentioned gene- 
ral, the Spaniards, who had aſſembled on the and pre- 
frontiers of Eſtremadura, were prevented from en- berry 

_ tering the province of Alentejo. The other bo, 

however, which acted in the Caſtel Branco, had 
nothing but the paſſage of the Tagus, to hinder 
them from taking up their quarters in the ſame 
province. The combined army feigned a retreat, 
in order to draw the Spaniards into the moun- 
tainous tracts. Their rear was attacked, às theß 
paſſed the river Alveito. The Spaniards were 
repulſed with loſs; but this was of little conſe- 

quence, and it was ſtill neceſſary to prevent their 
paſſing the Tagus. General Burgoyne lay within 
yiew of a detached camp of the enemy's cavalry, 
near a village called Villa Velha. He obſerved, 
that they kept no proper guard, and were un- 
coycred both 'in flank and rear, and therefore 


** 


* 
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. might be eaſily ſurpriſed. He immediately formed 


a ſcheme of putting this in execution, and com- 
mitted it to Colonel Lee. The deſign was exe- 
Col, Lee cuted in the moſt effectual manner. Colonel Lee 


falls upon 
their rear, fell upon their rear, made a conſiderable ſlaughter, 


"EUROPE. 


and diſperſed the whole party, with the loſs of 


their magazines. The loſs on the part of the 

3 Britiſh, was very inconſiderable; Burgoyne having 

them, ſupported the troops by a faint attack on another 

i quarter, which prevented the enemy from being 
=” relieved from any of their adjacent poſts. 

Tris action proved deciſive. The ſeaſon was 


now far advanced, and immenſe quantities of 


rain fell. The roads were totally deſtroyed ; the 


country became impaſſable; and the Spaniards, 
having ſeized no advanced poſts in which they 


could maintain themſelves during the winter, were 


Concluſion obliged to retreat to their own frontiers. —In this 

| vs = manner, was Portugal ſaved, by the wiſe conduct 
of the Count de la Lippe; and the campaign, 
which, at the beginning, had born ſuch a louring 

aſpect, cloſed with a moſt glorious view of ſuc- 

ceſs to Britain and her allies : and thus the valour 

of a few Britiſh ſubjects, diſconcerted the ambiti- 


ous and unjuſt projects of two of the greateſt 


powers in Europe. 


CHAP. 
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Expedition againſt Martinico—Port Royal furrenders 
he whole _ capitulates. 


| 1762. 
NorRHNG had been attempted in the Weſt AnERICA. 
Indies, by the Britiſh, fince the year 1759. Their 
attempt on Martinico, had at that time failed. 
The French trade to their Weſt India iſlands, 
however diſtreſſed, had ſtill been a conſiderable 
reſource to that nation. Every thing was now 
acquired, that could be acquired, in North Ame- 
rica. The Weſt India iſlands, therefore, naturally 
became the next object. It was now eaſy to draw 
together ſuch a force, as could by no means be 
reſiſted by the French in theſe parts. This was 
alſo the more proper, as a war with Spain was 
now looked for with great probability. An ar- Britin ex- 
pedition a- 
mament, therefore, was ſent into the Weſt In- gaioit Mar- 
dies, ſuch as never appeared there before. Eleven 
battalions were drawn from New-York, and a 
draught was made from the garriſon of Belleiſle. 
Some troops alſo were added, which had been 
diſperſed thro? the Leeward iſlands : ſo that the 
whole land force amounted to near 12,000 men. 
—— The land-forces were commanded by General 
Monckton, who had been grievouſly wounded at 
Quebec ; and the naval force was under the di- 
rection of Rear-AUmiral Rodney. = 2 
Tux fleet rendezvouſed at Barbadoes, and ar- 
rived at Martinico *, January 7. 1762. The ſol- 
diers were landed at a creek called Cas Navire, 


5 ® See a deſcription of this iſland, p. 240. 
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2252. without the loſs of a man. The enemy had, ! in 
ae deed, attempted to oppoſe their landing; but the 
fleet directed their fire ſo properly, that they were 
obliged to abandon the batteries they had erected. 
—— The conqueſt of the iſland, however, was not 
effected without ſome difficulty. The enemy had 
Difficulties but few regular troops; but the militia was nu- 
* attending ; 5 
this expe- merous, and well qualified for that irregular way 
ation. of fighting, which only could be carried on in the 
country. The whole iſland, alſo, was a natural 
fortification, by means of the great number of 
ravines, with rivulets between them, which lay 
at ſmall diſtances from one another. On theſe 
the French had erected batteries, wherever that 
was practicable; and the difficulties ariſing from 
theſe, were no-where greater, than in the neigh- 
| bourhood of the , which it was propoſed firſt 
to attacx. 
EF Taz town and citadel of Port Royal, which the 
Situation of Britiſh troops firſt attempted, was defended by two 
Port Royal. very conſiderable eminences, called Morne Tor- 
tenſon and Morne Garnier. If the enemy kept 
theſe, it was impoſſible to take the town: if they 
were loſt, it was impoſſible to defend it. Both 
theſe eminences were defended by very deep ra- 
vines, and their natural ſtrength had been impro- 
ved by art. — Morne Tortenſon was firſt to be at- 
tacked. A body of marines and regular troops 
advanced on the right, along the ſea-fide, towards 
Sbecenful the town, in order to take the redoubts which 
the Britiſh, were built on the ſea-coaſt ; and they were aſſiſt- 
| cad by a thouſand ſailors, 1410 rowed cloſe to the 
ſhore, in flat- bottomed boats. A corps of light- 
armed infantry, properly ſupported, was ordered 


* 8 . Tea I; 
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to ge round the enemy's left; whilſt the centre 


was attacked by the Britiſh 2 and the 
body of the army. They were covered by the 
fire of batteries, which had been erected with great 
labour; the cannon having been dragged by the 
ſeamen, upwards of three miles. The attack ſuc- 
ceeded in every quarter. The enemy were driven 


from poſt to poſt, till the Britiſh troops remained The Breiti 


maſters of the whole eminence. Some fled with 
precipitation into the town, to the very gates of 


take poſſeſs 


ſion of two 
important 
emiuences. 


which they were purſued; whilſt others took re- 


fuge on Morne Garnier, which was as ſtrong as 
Morne Tortenſon, and much higher. 

No deciſive advantage could be expected, till 
this eminence alſo was gained; and it was three 
days, before the proper diſpoſitions for this pur- 
poſe could be made. The enemy, however, did 


not wait to be attacked. They deſcended from 


the hill, while others ſallied out from the town, 
and attacked the Britiſh troops in their advanced 
poſts. The French were immediately repulſed ; 
and. the Britiſh ſoldiers, hurried forward by their 
natural ardour, paſſed the ravines, and, entering 
with the enemy, poſſeſſed themſelves of the wholg 
eminence. The regular troops eſcaped into the 
town, and the militia diſperſed themſelves through 
*the country. 
Tux gaining of theſe two important eminences, 
rendered the town quite indefenſible. The enemy, 
therefore, waited no longer, than to ſee the bat- 
teries completed, which were deſigned to annoy 
them. They ſurrendered the place on the 4th of 
February. St. Pierre, however, the capital of 
the land, ſtill remained to be reduced. As it 
| 3 u 


Port Royal 
ſurrenders. 


7 85 
1 
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=. was ſtrongly fortified, both by nature and art, a 
-axtzica. Conſiderable reſiſtance was expected: but the re- 
duction af Port Royal had thrown the enemy into 

I” _ deſpair. Diſheartened, therefore, by this bad ſuc- 
5 ceeſs, and that which had attended the French in 
| all other parts, they reſolved to ſubmit. General 

_ Monckton was juſt ready to embark for St. Pierre, 
when he was prevented (on February 12th) by 

the arrival of deputies, who came to capitulate, 

not only for the ſurrender of that place, but of 

The Britih the whole iſland. The furrender of Martinico 


et poſſeſ- 
ſon of the was followed by that of all the inferior iſlands. 


2 Grenada was given up, without oppoſition. St. 
555 Lucia, and St. Vincents, followed its example. 
And thus Great Britain became ſole poſſeſſor of 
all the Carribbee iſlands, extending from the eaſt- 
ern point of Hiſpaniola, almoſt to the continent of 
South America. 
Tre facility with which this important conqueſt 
was made, muſt, in a great meaſure, be attributed 
to the favourable capitulation which the iſland: of 
Guadaloupe had obtained, and the good faith with 
which the articles of that capitulation had been 
- ©bſerved by the conquerors. The inhabitants of 
Martinico, indeed, found themſelves conſiderable 
gainers by their change of ſovereign. Together 
with the enjoyment of their religion, laws, and 
property, they had now an opportunity of export- 
ing their produce to advantage, and of being ſup- 
plied with all neceſſaries from Great Britain :— 
whereas, before, their commerce was interrupted ; 
and they were obliged to depend, even for ſub- 
ſiſtence, upon the moſt precarious and hazari dous 
methods of ſupply. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. . 


Expedition againſt the Havan na Troops land 
Siege of the Fort Moro—Taken by nn 
Havanna ſurrenders. 


1762. 


Vim war with Spain, preſented to Britain, the 
faireſt proſpe& of advantage and honour. The“ ia. 
reſources of that kingdom, lie at a great diſtance; 
and whatever power commands the ocean, may 
command the wealth and commerce of Spain. 

If had been determined in the Britiſh cabinet, 
to transfer the war into the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 
he reduction of Cuba, the key to their ſet- 
tlements in that quarter, was an object which re- 
flected equal honour, on the wiſdom that planned, 
and the bravery that conducted this heroic enter- Reduttion 
priſe. Senſible of the importance of this iſland, CE ed of 
in which the whole Spaniſh Weſt India trade cen- 
ters, adminiſtration were at pains to ſelect com- 
manders, who had given proofs of their bravery, 
and whoſe experience and knowledge in their 
profeſſion could be depended on. Admiral Pocock, 
who had already greatly ſignaliſed himſelf in the 

| Eaſt Indies, was appointed to command the fleet; 
and Lord Albemarle, whoſe bravery was no way 
problematical, was at the head of the land-ſervice. 
The point to be accompliſhed, was of the utmoſt 
conſequence; and, without the imputation of te- 
merity, the boldeſt that had been attempted during 
the courſe of the war. N 
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Om the 5th of March, the fleet failed from 
Portſmouth for Cape Nichola, in the iſland of 
Hiſpaniola ; where they were happily joined, on 
the 27th of May, by a ſquadron from Martinico, 


under the command of Sir James Douglas. The 


armament now amounted to 19 fail of the line, 
18 frigates, and about 150 tranſports, having on 


board about 10,000 land-forces. Beſides this 


force, a detachment of 4000 men had been or- 
dered from New-York, which, it was ſuppoſed, 


would arrive before the commencement of opera- 


tions, | L 


ApmiRAL Pocock, conſidering that the leaſt 


delay would be of the moſt dangerous conſe- 


quence, as the hurricane ſeaſon might come on 
before he could be maſter of a harbour to ſecure 
the ſhipping, took the ſhorteſt, though the moſt 


hazardous courſe. The old ſtreights of Bahama, 
through which he had to conduct a fleet of 200 


ſail, was a narrow paſſage, of not leſs than 700 


miles in extent, and bounded on the right and 
left with the moſt dangerous rocks and ſhoals. 
Provided with a good chart of Lord Anſon's, 
and truſting to his own {kill and ſagacity, he had 
the good fortune to conduct the whole fleet thro? 
this dangerous ſtreight, without the loſs of a ſingle 
- ſhip. His running this hazard, could only be ex- 


cuſed by the circumſtances of the caſe, and the 
neceſſity of avoiding any delay. Had he purſued 
the other courſe, by the ſouth of Cuba, and 


come into the track of the galleons, which was 


by far the fafeſt, tho' a much longer voyage, 1a 


much time would be loſt, that the ſtormy ſeaſon 
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would ſet in, and every operation, both by ſea 


and land, infallibly be put a ſtop to. However, 1 


to remove every imputation of temerity, a light 
veſſel was ſent before, to make ſoundings: the 


frigates followed; and the fleet, in ſeven diviſions, 


being favoured with good weather, got clear of 


this hazardous ſtreight on the 5th of June, with= | 


out the leaſt unfortunate accident. 


BEroRE they had got clear of the ſtreights, 


the Echo and Alarm frigates, being a-head of 
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the fleet, deſcried four veſſels, which proved to 


be two Spaniſh frigates, and two brigs ; which 
they came up with, and took without any refiſt= 
ance, after a chace of three quarters of an hour. 

BEING arrived off the Havanna,“ the place of 
their deſtination, the commanders prepared every 
thing for landing; and, on the 7th of June, the 
admiral, with the greateſt part of the fleet, in 


* The Havanna, though not denominated the capital of Cuba, is by 
far the moſt important and wealthy place in the iſland. The harbour 
upon which it ſtands, is, in every reſpect, one of the beſt in the world. 
It is entered by a narrow paſſage, upwards of half a mile in length; 
which afterwards expands into a large baſon, ſufficient to contain 1000 
ſail of the largeſt ſhips, having almoſt throughout fix fathoms water, 
and perfectly ſecured from every wind. The rich fleets from the ſeve- 
ral parts of the Spaniſh Welt Indies, aſſemble in this bay, in order to 
proceed together on their voyage to Europe. The greateſt care had 

been taken to fortify a place, which, beſides its own importance, was 
the centre of the richeſt commerce of the world. The entrance into. 
the harbour, is ſecured, on one ſide, by the Moro fort, built upon a pro- 
jecting point of land, all of ſolid maſon-work, having a ditch 70 feet 
deep from the edge of the counterſcarp, and more than 40 feet of 
that depth funk in the rock: on the other, it is defended by a fort 
called the Puntal, which joins the town, The Havanna itſelf, which 
is ſituated to the weſt of the harbour, and oppoſite to the Moro fort, 
is ſurrounded by a good rampart, flanked with HO and ſtrength» 
ened by a ditch, 


Fleet ar- 
rives off the 


Havanna. 
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order to divert the attention of the enemy, bore 


away to the weſtward; while the whole army was 
ſafely landed, under the direction of Commodore 


— 8 Keppel, brother to the General, about ſix miles 


to the eaſtward of the Moro fort. 
THe Spaniards had erected a ſmall redoubt, 


on the top of a hill which overlooked the Moro. 
- This it became neceſſary to reduce, before any 


thing was attempted againſt the town. It was 


* accordingly taken, after a very feeble reſiſtance, 


and begin without any loſs; and, on the 1eth, the bomb- 
to bombard 


the town. ketches began to bombard the town, under cover 


of the men of war. 

IN order to ſecure this 1 important place, the 9 
niards had, ever ſince the commencement of the 
war, maintained a powerful fleet in this quarter; 
and a ſquadron of twelve ſhips of the line, was 


actually, at this time, in the harbour of the Ha- 


vanna. It would have been thought but prudent, 


if this ſquadron, inferior as it was to the Britiſh, 


had come out, and given them battle; as, altho' 
that meaſure might have been attended with the 
loſs of their fleet, yet ours muſt have ſuffered ſo 
conſiderably, as to have rendered any attempt up- 
on the iſland impracticable. They did not, how- 
ever, think proper to riſk a battle; and the only 
uſe they put their ſhips to, was to fink three of 
them at the mouth of the harbour, which was 
likewiſc ſecured by a ſtrong boom thrown acrols 5 
it. | x 

THz governor, Don Juan de Prado, rafting 
to the ſtrength of the place, and the effect the 
unhealthineſs of the climate might have upon the 
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Britiſh army, determined upon a vigorotis de- 


ſels and experience of the viceroy of Peru, and 
the governor of Carthagena, who both happened 
to be at the Havanna at this time, in their way 
to their reſpective governments. | 

THE main object of the Britiſh army, was to 


reduce the Moro, which, from the ſtrength of the 


place, was likely to be a work of time, and a 
ſervice of danger. But, as it commanded both the 
town and harbour, it was neceſſary that our army 


437 
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fence. He was encouraged to this, by the coun- Ae 


ſhould be in poſſeſſion of it, before there could be Siege of 


any probability of taking the town. In order to 
accompliſh this point, the principal part of the 


army, under the command of General Keppel, 


was employed in the attack of this fort; while 
another corps, under the command of RY 
Elliot, advanced a conſiderable way into the coun- 
try, to the ſouth-caſt of the harbour, in order to 
ſecure thoſe employed in watering and procuring N 
proviſions.— With a view to divide the enemy's 
attention, and cut off the communication between, 


Sg 


the town and the country, a third body, under 


the command of Colonel Howe, was ordered to 
encamp to the weſtward of the town. 

 THrxre never was an inſtance, in which the 
Britiſh reſolution and perſeverance were put to fo 


ſevere and memorable a trial, as in the ſiege of Diffeulties 
attending 


this place. The difficulties and hardſhips the army it. 


ſuffered, were Mnumerable. ® Roads were to be 
cut through very thick woods, to preſerve a com- 
munication betwixt the reſpective corps of the ar- 


my. The artillery was obliged to be dragged a 


Fort Moro. 


* 
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12762. great % bay, over an uneven rocky cont; Water ] 
— A. Was ſo hard to be got, (none to be had but from C 
a great diſtance), that the army were obliged to t 
be ſupplied from the ſhips. Add to all this, that 0 
; _ the foil was every-where ſo thin, that it required c 
incredible labour to collect ſo much earth as to 1 
cover them in their approaches. In fine, ſuch { 
© were the difficulties the Britiſh had to encounter, 1 
that numbers daily dropped down, dead, with heat, E 
. thirſt, and fatigue. —Notwithſtanding which, the 2 
Undauntea Moſt perfect cordiality ſubſiſted between the ſea \ 
reſolution and land ſervice; and, in ſpite of every harraſſing 9 
dim troops. expedient uſed by the enemy, and a climate no f 
way favourable to the Britiſh conſtitutions, the e 
works were carried on with e aſſiduity, 0 
and unparallelled perſeverance. r 
Ar length, on the iſt of July, the batteries I 
were opened againſt the Moro; and an inceſſant v 
; fire kept up, from twelve hey battering pieces, b 

mis large mortars, three ſmall ones, and twenty- 
| fix royals. The enemy's fire was no way inferior, tt 
. and did conſiderable execution. Not depending a 
: Figorovs upon this alone, they made a vigorous ſally, with -N 
pon BY an intention to deſtroy the works; but were re» t 
= > pulſed with great loſs. This ſeemed rather to ſl 
+ __ rouſe, than depreſs their ſpirit; and the defence of t] 
the fort, was continued with an obſtinate bravery. — 
4 The Britiſh forces had now an enemy to cope MW {4 
with, worthy of their valour ; and every private © 
"= ſoldier ſeemed aQuuated with the Miri h 
RE _ THe admiral of the fleet, not ſatisfied with d 
giving every aſſiſtange in his power to the opera- t 


tions on land, was reſolred to emꝑploy — of 
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his ſhips, to batter the fort on the ſea- ſide. For 1762. 
this purpoſe, three of the largeſt men of war, viz. — 0 
the Dragon, Cambridge, and Marlborough, un- 
der the direction of Commodore Harvey, were 
ordered to advance as near the Moro as poſſible, 
in order, by this attack, to divert, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the enemy's attention from the land- ſide. But 
here, though cvery thing was done that could be 
expected from the moſt intrepid bravery, it was 
all of very little conſequence. The fire from the The Britin 
Moro, on account of its high fituation, made —— 
great havock in the ſhips; while that from the 
fort of Puntal, on the oppoſite ſhore, galled them 
exceedingly. After an exceſſive warm cannonade 
of ſeven hours, the men of war were obliged to 
retire in a moſt ſhattered condition, having above 
150 men killed and wounded. Among the killed, 
was Captain Gooſtrey of the Marlborough, a 
brave and experienced officer. 
Ox the third day, after opening the grand bat- 
tery, it, by ſome unfortunate accident, took fire; Theirzrand 
and, being conſtrued principally of wood, nd 8 1 
no water to be had, was in a very ſhort time en- Þy geddes 
tirely conſumed. This was a molt mortifying | 
ſtroke, conſidering, at this time, the ſituation of 
the army. By the ſeverity of the ſervice, ſick- 
neſs ariſing from ſcarcity of water, and unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of proviſions, together with the loſs 
of killed and wounded, the army was reduced to 
half its number. It required, therefore, no or- F 
dinary ſhare of reſolution, to ſupport this calami- 
ty. But the ſpirit of the commanders conquered 
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II luckily happened, that Sir James Douglas, 


who lad been diſpatched by the admiral to Ja- 


maica ſoon after the troops were landed, arrived 


at this time with the fleet from that iſland, bring- 


ing with him many neceſſaries for the ſiege. A 
few days afterwards, a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment, from New-York, likewiſe arrived. This 


aſſiſtance, coming ſo critically, had an amazing 


effect upon the ſpirit of the troops. They im- 


mediately went to work, with redoubled ardour. 
New batteries were erected, in place of the old, 


with ſurpriſing expedition; the fire of which ſoon 


became fuperior to that of the enemy.—At length, 
having ſilenced the guns of the fort, and demo- 


liſhed the upper works, they made a lodgement 


in the covered way. 
In this forward ſtate of the a and when 
every thing ſeemed to yield before them, a new 


difficulty occurred, which appeared almoſt unſur- 


mountable. This was an immenſe ditch, cut in 


the ſolid rock, 80 feet deep, and 40 feet wide, 


which it ſeemed impoſſible to fill up. Fortunately, 
however, a narrow ridge of rock had been left to 
cover it towards the ſea. It was thought practi- 
cable for the miners, to paſs over this ridge, and 
make a lodgement at the bottom of the wall. 
This accordingly was happily effected, with very 
little loſs; and immediately the miners went to 


work, in two different directions. While they car- 


ried on a mine along the glacis, another was form- 
cd tor throwing the counterſcarp into the ditch. 


difficulty; and, in ſpite of diſeaſe and fa. 
mine, inſpired the troops with freſh courage. | 
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Do Lewis DE VeLasco, the governor of the 1702, 3 
fort, perceiving that nothing but ſc me bold ſtroke Antes N | 
could ſecure the place for much longer time, or- 
dered a ſally to be made, with 1500 men, ſepa- The gover- 
rated into three diviſions, who attacked the be- Niere in 
ſiegers in as many different places. The attack qu won. 
was begun early in the morning ; but the Britiſh 
troops, though ſurpriſed, repulſed the enemy with 
conſiderable loſs. Finding this meaſure prove ab- 
ortive, the governor reſolved upon another, tho? but is re: 
with no better ſucceſs. He ordered a floating bat- Ped 
tery to be towed into the harbour, which fired 
with grape ſhot and ſmall arms into the ditch. 
But this did not in the leaſt interrupt the miners; 
and the fire of the party who covered W ſoon 
obliged the enemy to retire. 

Ar length, on the 3oth of July, a part of the 
wall was blown up, which, falling 1 into the ditch, 
left a breach which the engineer thought prac- 
ticable. Orders were accordingly given for the 
aſſault. The Britiſh troops, who had hitherto 
ſupported this fatiguing and unwholeſome ſervice 
with the moſt ſteady patience and heroic bravery, 
now entered upon this dangerous employment 
with a more than ordinary alacrity, hoping it 
would be the end of their labours. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stuart was appointed to command the 
attack. The troops, having mounted the breach, port Moto 
formed themſelves with ſo much celerity, and ap- nn by 
peared before the Spaniards, who were drawn uß 
to receive them, with ſo undaunted an air, and 
coolneſs of reſolution, that, terrified at the deter- 
mined valour chat appeared in their countenances; 
312 
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| RCs. Velaſco, the governor, whoſe bravery and good 


conduct during this ſiege will always be admired, 


diſdaining to ſurvive the loſs of a place committed 


to his charge, like another Leonidas, bravely tell, 
in defending the colours of Spain. The Marquis 


de Gonſales, ſecond in command, likewiſe fell, in 


endeayouring, unſucceſsfully, to rally the fugitives. 


About 400 were killed on the ſpot ; and about 
400 more threw down their arms, and ſurrender- 
_ ed priſoners at diſcretion. 


ThE Britiſh troops being thus in poſſeſion of 
the Moro, it was reſolved to loſe as little time as 


poſſible with the town, the ſickneſs ſtill raging both 


in the army and navy, and the men dying daily. 


For this purpoſe, a line of batteries was imme- 


diately erected on the hill of the Cavannos, which 
commanded the whole caſtern ſide of the city, 
from one end to the other. The guns of the 


Moro, were likewiſe turned againſt the city ; and 
batteries were erected on the weſt fide of the town, 


which hitherto had been only watched. 


EvxRx thing being thus in readineſs, the ge- 
neral, in order to ſave the unneceflary effuſion of 


blood, fent a meſſage to the governor, on the 


10th'of Auguſt, repreſenting the force of the at- 


tack he was ready to make on the place; and 
giving him time, if he choſe to avoid it, to capi- 
tulate. To this meſſage, the governor returned 
a reſolute anſwer, that he would * the place 


to the laſt extremity. 


_ - NexT morning, the 11th of Fi "Tur 
Albemarle ordered a general fire from all the 
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doubled violence, after the reduction of the: place. 
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batteries, a againſt the town; which was carried on 1762. 3 
for ſix hours, with ſo eli a fury, as entirely 41 1 
ſilenced all the enemy's guns. About two o'clock = 
in the afternoon, a flag of truce arrived at head- 
quurters, with propoſals for a capitulation; which, | 
after removing ſome difficulties that occurred, Havanna ® 1 
was finally concluded on the 14th, when the Bri- de. 
tiſh army took poſſeſſion of the town. Ls, 1 
Inus the city of Havanna fell to Great Britain, 
after a ſiege of two months and eight days. In 
the courſe of the fiege, about 500 of the Britiſh -4 
troops, including 15 officers, were killed out- Log of the 
right, or died of their wounds; and about 700 PO 9 
were cut off by diſtemper, which raged with re- "= 


In no action during the war, was the valour of 
the Britiſh troops, or the conduct of their leaders, 
more conſpicuous. It united in itſelf, every ad- 9 
vantage that can be acquired i in war. The prin« 4 
cipal port of the enemy, in that part of the world, | 
was reduced; a fleet of capital ſhips, was either 
deſtroyed, or fell into our hands; and the plun- 
der is ſaid to have been little ſhort of three mil- 
lions ſterling. —The reduction of this place, while 
it diſtreſſed the Spaniards in the moſt eſſential 
manner, by ſtopping the ſources of their wealth, 
opened to the conquerors, an eaſy avenue to the 
center of their American treaſures. a ; 
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CHAP. XXXIX: 


| Expedition againſt Manilla—Troops landed-—A vio- 
lent ftorm-—Two attempts of the enemy upon the 
Britiſh camp—Repulſed—The town flormed— 
_ Capitulation with the mau Manilla 
galleon taken. 


Tar loſs of the "RE gave a moſt dreadful 
blow to the intereſts of Spain. Since the defeat of 
ber celebrated armada, ſhe had not ſuffered ſo 
humilating a ſtroke.— But that was not the only 
diſaſtrous conſequence of the war, ſhe had ſo im- 
prudently declared againſt Great Britain. She 
received another ſevere wound, in a part of the 
world, which, from its remote ſituation, was 
deemed altogether lafe from the attacks of any 
European power. 

Seine after che unfocerfaful attempt of the 
French -againſt Madraſs, in 17 59, Col. Draper, 
who had eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
defence of that important place, was obliged to 
teave that country, on account of his bad ſtate of 
© health. In company with the Honourable Captain 
Howe, then commander of the Winchelſea, he 
embarked for Canton in China. During his re- 
| fidence there, he employed himſelf in acquiring 
a minute knowledge of the preſent ſtate of the 
Philippine iflands* : and, as the inhabitants carried 


2 The Philippines, or Manillas, form a principal diviſion of that | 
immenſe Indian Archipelago, which conſiſts of above 1200 iſlands ; | ( 
extending from the nineteenth degree of north latitude, almoſt in a | 
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on a conſiderable trade with Canton, he had an 
ample opportunity of procuring intelligence. He 
obſerved, that the Spaniards in theſe iſlands, con- 
fiding in their remote diſtance from Europe, had 
totally neglected the keeping up a regular mili- 
tary force; thoroughly perſuaded, that an attack 
upon them, would never be deemed practicable. 
As a war with Spain was at this time thought 
inevitable, Colonel Draper tranſmitted the obſer- 
vations he had made, reſpecting the Philippines, 
to the Britiſh miniſtry ; who received them with 
that attention, to which, from their importance, 
they were juſtly entitled. Indeed, it is difficult to 
determine which were greateſt; the importance 


continued chain, to the ſhores of New Guinea, and the great ſouthern 
continent. The Philippines, which form the northernmoſt cluſter of 
theſe iſlands, are, ſame of them, among the largeſt, and all of them, 
naturally, among the richeſt iſlands in the world. They were added 
to the Spaniſh monarchy, in its meridian glory, under Philip II. and, 
being happily ſituated for commerce, they were uſed as the center of 
communication for the Aſiatic and American trade. They may receive 
'European goods, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope; and, connect- 
ing the traffic of China, Japan, and the Spice iſlands, with that of 
Europe and America, unite all the extenſive dominions of Spain, in 
one commercial chain, with the richeſt countries upon earth. 

The principal ifland of the Philippines, is called Manilla or Luconia, 
extending 300 miles in length, and yo, at a medium, in breadth. 
The foil is cultivated by the natives, with uncommon induſtry for this 
part of the world: the Chineſe, who, after the Tartar conqueſt in the 
laſt century, fled here in great numbers, are the artiſans; and the Spa- 
niards enjoy the government, and beſt part of the commerce. The reſt 
of the Philippine iſlands, as far as the Spaniſh power prevails in them, 

are under the government of Luconia, the capital of which is Manilla, 
ſituated on the ſouth- caſt of the iſland, aud lying upon a very fair and 7 
ſpacious harbour. Here the large veſſels or gallcons annually arrive; > 
and, from this place, they fail for Acapulco in America, loaded with 
money or goods, to the value of near a million Sterling. In the war 
of 1739, the taking one of theſe galleons, was conſidered as the moſt 5 
prilliant ſucceſs which attended the Britiſh ſquadroas, « 5 reg 4 


9 


0 The 1 of 
Manila, would enable us to nA all intercourſe 


of any other European power with the empires 


of China and Japan ; while it procured a proper 


reſpett for the Britiſh flag, all over thoſe wealthy 
and extenſive regions-—On the other hand, our 
affairs at home, required the utmoſt exertions of 


our power; and it was impoſſible to ſpare, either 


ſhips or money, from Britain, for the conqueſt. 


The immenſe diſtance of the object, and the un- 
*Eertainty of the time in which the expedition could 
be undertaken, were, beſides, no inconſiderable 
Oeclions to the enterpriſe. 

Tarsz difficulties, however, were FR obvi- 
dated. The Britiſh commanders, at this period, 
ſeem to have depended more upon the ſpitit than 
the number of their troops; nor was a ſuperiority 


Expedition of numbers in the enemy, deemed a ſufficient ex- 
” 


" cuſe for declining the attack. All that was de- 
_ manded, was a light frigate, to carry Col. Draper 


to Madraſs, where alone ſuitable preparations 
could be made for this important enterpriſe. He 


arrived there the latter end of June, and wag ap- 
pointed brigadicr-general and commander in chief 
of the expedition. His ſubordinates in command, 


were the Lieutenant-colonels Monſon and Scott, 


and Majors Barker and More. Admiral Corniſh 
commanded the fleet ; a brave and able officer, 
in every reſpect qualified for ſuch an important 
ſervice: and under him, was Commodore Tiddy- 
man. The troops allotted for this expedition, con- 


ſiſted of the 79th regiment, with a company of 
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we * artillery, reinforced with 600 ſeapoys, 1762. 
one company of Caffres, one of Topazes, one of 
pioneers, and a body of ſeamen and marines were 
appointed to act with them; the whole land- force | 
amounting to 2300 men. The 79th regiment Land and... * 
had been long inured to the climate, and accu- * ahigths - 
ſtomed to victory; and were the firſt who checked Nation. "i 
the progreſs of the French in India. The naval 

force egſaſilted of nine men of war, and frigates, 6” 
beſides Tome ſtore-ſhips. 4 

Tux ſucceſs of the enterpriſe, 15 1 
on the celerity of the preparations. The enemy -. 
might be rouſed from their ſecurity ; ; and if the 
north-weſt monſoon ſhould ſet in with any degree 
of violence, before they were advanced on heir 2 
voyage, the whole deſign would be defeated. "XY. 
The celerity of the . preparations, . however, was oo 
_ equal to the judgment with which every arrange- ; 
ment was made. A ſhip of force was detached 
to the entrance of the Chineſe ſea, in order to 
intercept all veſſels bound for Manilla, that the 
enemy might receive no intelligence of the defign 
formed againſt them. 

Tux fleet, with the troops, ſtores, and artillery 
on board, failed, in two diviſions, about the be- 1 
ginning of Auguſt; and, after a proſperous voy- pritih fleet * 
age, anchored. in the bay of Manilla on the 2 3d fer t þ 

of September. That the Spaniards, who were Mapilia- Co 

ignorant of the declaration of war, and conſe- i = 
quently unprepared, might have as little time as 
poſlible to recover from the confuſion which this 
attack muſt neceſſarily throw them into, it was 
reſolved, that the troops ſhould be landed, and 
the operations commenced immediately 

| 3K 
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TEE diſpoſitions for landin g, were made about 
two miles to the ſouthward of Manilla. On the 
24th of September, three diviſions of the troops. 
were put on board the boats of the fleet, and 


2 troops made towards the ſhore, under the protection of 


the men of war. The enemy were aſſembled in 
great numbers, both horſe and infantry, to oppoſe 
the deſcent ; but they; were ſoon diſperſed by the 
fire of the ſquadron.” The troops gained 
without the loſs of a man; though many of the 


boats were daſhed to * by the violence of 


the ſurf. 


ron reconnoitring the town, it was found to 
be regularly fortified ; though, in many places, 


riſon amounted to about 800 regular troops, and 


Strength of the baſtions were mounted with a great number 
we N of fine braſs cannori. The Britiſh army was too 


mall to inveſt the place; which was therefore in 


a condition of being conſtantly ſupplied from the 


country, and reinforced by the natives—a fierce, 
eruel, and daring people, — who, in a ſhort time, 
came to the aſſiſtance of the place, with a body 
of 10,000 men, armed in their barbarous faſhion. 
The archbiſhop of the Manillas was their governor, 
and commander in chief of their forces; a mix- 
ture of authority not altogether uncommon in the 
Spaniſh colonies. | 

No time was to be loſt. The governor was 


twice ſummoned to ſurrender ; but it was evident 
from his anſwer, that we had to expect nothing, 


but what we were able to command. The coun- 
try, from the inceſſant rains, was now almoſt 


land, 


orks had never beth completed. The gar- 
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wholly flooded ; and the troops were obliged to 
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which were under the fire of the baſtions. The 


ſhelter "REF" Oi in the houſes of the {iburbs; | 


works were raiſed nearer to the walls, than the 


ordinary rules of war preſcribed ; but even this 


_ circumſtance, ſo apparently diſadvantageous, ha 


a good effect. The precipitation with which every 
thing was done, haſtened the deciſion of the ſiege 
in our favour, much better han could have been 
expe from a more regulat proceeding. 

On the 26th, before the batteries were com- 
pleted, the enemy attempted a ſally, with about 
400 men, under the command of the Chevalier 


Fayette; but were ſoon driven back into the town, 


with ſuch precipitation, that they left one of their 
field- pieces on the glacis. 

THe operations againſt the place were now 
commenced, and kept up with unremitted dili- 
_ gence and vigour. The town was bombarded 
day and night ; and the ſhips, approaching as 
near the town as the E. of water would per- 
mit, enfiladed the enemy's front, in order to ſe- 
cond the operations of the land- forces. 

WaHiLE the ſiege advanced in ſo ſucceſsful a 
manner, the operations were ſuddenly retarded, 


Manilla 
beſieged. 


by an event which threatened to deſtroy, at once, 


all the effects of the Britiſh induſtry and courage. 
On the iſt and 2d days of October, a deluge of 
rain poured down, accompanied by a moſt violent 
ſtorm of wind. The fleet was in the moſt immi- 
nent danger, and all communication with it was 
entirely cut off. The South-ſea Caſtle ſtore-ſhip 
was driven aſhore. The Spaniſh governor, on 


this occaſion, called in the aid of his Saen 
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character. He publicly declared to his people, 


that the angel of the Lord was gone forth, to 
deſtroy the Engliſh, as he had done the hoſt of 
Sennacherib. 

Tz effects of this Reds ee by a moſt 
ſingular good fortune, proved favourable to the 


Engliſh; and facilitated, rather than retarded, the 


operations of the ſiege. The ſtore-ſhip, by being 


driven aſhore without any conſiderableWamage, 


gave an eaſy acceſs to all the military ſtores and 


- proviſions ſhe contained; and, by her then ſitua- 


Eſſects of 


this ſlorm 


prove fa- 


vourable to 


the Engliſh, 


tion, her cannon became a protection to the rear 
of the Engliſh camp. The enemy, truſting to 
the natural helps ariſing from the ſtorm, and 
relying on the ſupernatural aſſiſtance which their 
archbiſhop had aſſured them of, were now more 


remiſs and languid in their defence; and gave leſs 


obſtruction to the progreſs of our troops, than in 
any other period of the ſiege. The roaring of 
the ſurge, likewiſe, prevented them from hearing 
the noiſe of the Engliſh workmen, who were buſy 
in the night, in completing the ſeveral batteries, 


and making good their parallels and communica- 


tions. Theſe were all accompliſhed on the 2d ; 
and a continued fire was kept up, from the can- 
non and mortars, upon all the parts whence the 
Spaniards could annoy our troops. Twelve pieces 
of cannon, mounted on the face of the baſtion, 
were totally ſilenced in a few hours; and, in leſs 
than two days, all their defences were deſtroyed. 

Tux enemy, reduced to the laſt extremity, re- 
ſolved to make one deſperate and concluſive effort. 
A ſally upon the two moſt important poſts of the 
Engliſh, was projected. The firſt was to be made 
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upon the cantonment of ſeamen, who had the 1762. 
moſt conſiderable part in the management of the 
artillery during the ſiege. The ſecond was to be 
made on a church, which had been of great ſer- 
vice in protecting the beſiegers in their approaches, 
both againſt the enemy's fire, and the inundation. 
ABoUT midnight, on the 3d of October, a 
body of 1000 Indians advanced to the firſt attack, 
encouraged by the inceſſant rains, which, they 
hoped, had rendered the fire-arms uſeleſs. A 
number of thick buſhes, that grew upon the ſide 
of a rivulet, which they paſſed in the night, fa- 
voured their approach; and having eluded the Unficceſs- 
ful a ty of 
vigilance of the patroles, they tell, unexpectedly, 1000 d- 
and with infinite violence, upon the quarters of . 
the ſeamen. The Engliſh, tho? ſurpriſed, main- 
tained their ground with firmneſs, and repeiled 
the enemy ; but did not attempt to purſue them. 
They remained in their poſts till day-break, when 
a picquet of the 79th regiment came to their re- 
lief; and the Indians fled with precipitation, hav- 
ing loſt zoo men in their attack and retreat.“ 
Taz ſecond attack began, juſt after the firſt 
had been defeated. The enemy were compoſed 
of Indians, and a ſtrong detachment from the 
* It is remarkable, that the natives of thoſe iſlands ſhould diſſer ſo P 
materially from the Chineſe, and every other nation of the eaſtern Be 4 
continent. The former are as diſtinguiſned for their intrepidity, and 
ſingular contempt of death; as the latter have always been, for their | + 
cowardice, and the ſoſtneſs and eſſeminacy of their manners. In this 
expedition, the Indians were equally to be dreaded with the Spaniards; 
and, had their diſcipline been at all equal to their ſtrength and ferocity, 
the iſſue of the event would have been very doubtful. Armed as they | 2 
were, they boldly ruſhed on the very muzzles of our pieces; and died, _- 


at laſt, like wild beaſts, gnawing the bayonets of their enemies.— 
Cone inſtance of their cruclty, will be ſufficient. The goveraor's ne- 
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r Spaniſh garriſon. The ſeapoys who defended the 
church, which was the object of this attack, were 
eaſily. diſlodged, and driven from their poſt. As 
ſoon as the enemy had got poſſeſſion of the church, 
they climbed to the top ; and, from thence, pour- 
ed down a violent fire upon our people, who were 
Spaniards poſted behind it. The Engliſh maintained their 


== 


— poſts, however, without flinching ; and, after a 

Glly. warm conteſt, diſlodged the enemy, by the aſſiſt- 

SE ance of ſome field-pieces. Seventy Spaniards were * 
left dead upon the ſpot. The loſs on our fide a- Cl 
mounted to 40, including two gallant officers. 

THe ſpirit of the enemy was totally exhauſted al 

by this laſt effort. They were now confined within fi 

the walls. The Indians, diſcouraged by their fre- 0 

quent and bloody repulſes, returned home. The te 

fire. from the garriſon grew faint, while that of te 

the batteries was kept up with greater effect than 9 
ever; and, at laſt, the enemy's cannon were ſi⸗ _ of 
llenced, and the breach appeared practicable.— ta 
8paniſh ©. The Spaniards, however, ſtill continued obſtinate, £ 

. though not brave; and, while they neglected all > WM 

| means of procuring an honourable capitulation, — 
diſcovered little reſolution to defend the breach. a 
The Britiſh commander, therefore, prepared to m 
ſtorm the town. x ce 
phew had been taken in the bay, by the Engliſh; and his Excellency G 
ſent a flag of truce, requeſting the favour that he might be returned. 
0 The requeſt was granted; and Lieut. Fryer, the general's own ſecretary, a | 
was appointed to conduct him to the city. In their way thither, they EC 
met with a large party of the garriſon, intetmingled with Indians, who di 


moſt inhumanly murdered Lieut. Fryer, and mangled his body in a 

ſhocking manner; and, at the ſame time, mortally wounded the Spaniſh al 

gentleman, while he was cndeavouring to fave the life of his conductor. ; m 
| TY og 10 
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-FarLy in the morning of the 6th of October, 1762. 
the troops deſtined for this attack, were gradually 
and privately aſſembled in proper poſts, ſo as to 
give the enemy no alarm or notice of the deſign. 
A continual fire was kept up from the batteries, Prepara- 
in order to clear every part of the works where Ae 
the enemy might be lodged or intrenched. A . 
| body of Spaniards had begun to aſſemble on the 
. baſtion, where the attack was intended; but a 


*few ſhells falling amongſt them, they retired | in 
confuſion. 

THE Britiſh troops ſeized this opportunity; 

and, directed by the ſignal of a general diſcharge 
from the artillery and mortars, and under cover 
of a thick ſmoke, which blew directly upon the 
town, they ruſhed on to the aſſault. Sixty volun- Diſpoſition 
teers, of different corps, led the way, ſupported wipe m_ 
by the grenadiers of the 79th regiment. A body 
of pioneers, to clear the breach, followed. A bat- 
talion of ſeamen advanced next, ſupported by two 
grand diviſions of the 79th regiment; and the 
troops of the Eaſt India company, cloſed the rear. 

THE troops, diſpoſed in this excellent order, 
and led on by officers in whom they had the ut- 
moſt confidence, amounted to about 2000 men; 
_ compoſing a motley groupe of ſeamen, ſoldiers, 
ſeapoys, Caffres, Laſcars, Topazes, French and 
German deſerters.— Animated by the proſpect of Succeſs of 


the Britiſh 
a ſpeedy concluſion to their labours, they mount- in mount- 


ed the breach with the greateſt courage and rapi- Hach. 
dity. The Spaniards retreated with precipitation, 
and were cloſely followed by the Engliſh, who 
met with little reſiſtance, except from a body of 


300 Spaniards and Indians, who, refuſing quarter, 
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2762. were put to the ſword : 300 more, in attempting 
to eſcape over a deep and rapid river, were drown- 
ed. The governor, and the- principal magiſtrates, 
LES: 1 retired into the citadel; but, that not being teni- 
. ble, they were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
The commanders, willing to preſerve ſo noble a 
. city from deſtruction, admitted the inhabitants to 
n a capitulation; by which they enjoyed their lives, 
tion. liberties, properties, and the adminiſtration of their 
domeſtic government, upon condition of paying a 
ranſom of one million Sterling *. Several large 
ſhips fell into our hands, and a vaſt quantity of 
military and naval ſtores ; and our. troops found 
every refreſhment, and every neceflary to refit the 
ſquadron. The ſurrender of Manilla, compre- 
hended, not only that of the whole country of 
which it is the capital, but of all thoſe numerous 
and. valuable iſlands which are its dependencies. 
he Britiſh troops did not loſe above 100 men | 
during the ſiege. Commodore Tiddyman was 
drowned, and Major More was es with. 
an arrow. ? | 
Tx ſucceſs of the Brin armament, was not 
confined. to Manilla. Admiral Corniſh, having 
gꝗot intelligence, by the capture of an advice ſhip, 
ors of that the galleon from Acapulco was arrived at the j 
the Manilla 
 galleon. Streights, which form the entrance into the Ar- 
chipelago of the Philippines, immediately ſent two 
ſhips of war, the Panther and Argo; the firſt, of 
the line; the other, a frigate.— On the 3oth of 


October, the Argo deſcried a fail ; but, juſt as 


ASIA. 
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— 


3 
| 
3 

1 


The Spaniards Have infamouſly evaded the payment of this ranſom; 
and no Britiſh miniſter, ſince the days of Pitt, has had ſpirit or reſolu- 


tion enough, W to demand it. 
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| ſhe approached it, the rapidity of a current drove 
her among ſhallows, and ſhe was obliged to caſt 
anchor. By ſtrenuous exertion, however, ſhe a- 
gain got under fail, overtook the galleon, and 
began a hot engagement with her, which conti- 
nued for two hours ; during which, the Argo 
was ſo roughly handled, as to be obliged to deſiſt, 
in order to repair the damage ſhe had foltainat; 

Fortunately, the current flackened ; and the Pan- 
ther was enabled to come up, and engage the 


enemy. After a ſevere cannonade for two hours, 


at a very ſmall diſtance, the Spaniard ftruck ; 
when the Engliſh captain was not a little ſurpriſed, 
to find, that ſhe was not the American galleon, 


but that from Manilla, bound for Acapulco. She 


had proceeded a good way to the eaſtward on her 
voyage; but, meeting with a hard gale of wind, 
in the great South Sea, ſhe was diſmaſted, and 


obliged to put back to refit. Her ſides were ſo 
thick, that the ſhot of the Panther did not pene- 


trate any part of her, except the upper works. 
She had 800 men on board; and was pierced for 
' 60 cannon, but no more than I 3 were mounted. 


The cargo was computed to be, in rich merchan- 


diſe, worth more than half a million; which 


formed a valuable addition to the conqueſt 15 


Manilla. 
Ir is unneceſſary, however, to dwell longer on 
the importance of this conqueſt. Suffice it to ſay, 


that it excluded the Spaniards entirely from Aſia, 
and the very plunder was more than ſufficient to 


indemnify the expences of the expedition. 
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CHAP. XL. 


Detached naval tranſaQtions— Newfoundland taken, | 
and retaken— Unfortunate expedition againſt Bu- 
- enos + 00 col omg h * on. 


- 


Nn 
Tur Gl exploits of the year 1761 were ſo 
_ 2080?» numerous, that it would be altogether tedious to 
enter into a minute relation of the different en- 
gagements. Nothing very material occurred in 
thoſe encounters. The good fortune which had 
hitherto attended the Britiſh arms, was ſtill uni- 
form and uninterrupted. We ſhall, therefore, only 
briefly recapitulate the principal captures made by 
the Britiſh cruiſers. 

Detached THz Hermione, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound 

: —_— from Lima to Cadiz, was taken by two Engliſh 
frigates, off Cape St. Vincent. Her cargo a- 
mounted, to about one million Sterling, a greater 

ſum than had ever before been taken in one bot- 

tom. The loſs of ſo much treaſure, at the be- 

ginning of an expenſive war, muſt have been a 
ſevere ſtroke to the court of Madrid —A Dutch 
mip of war, with four merchantmen, laden with 
contraband merchandiſe from Havre to Breſt, 

were taken and carried into the Downs. —Twenty- 

five fail of French merchantmen, under convoy of 

four frigates, failed, in September, from Cape 
Francois, for Europe. Five of them were made 

—— prizes of, by ſome privateers of New-York and 
© Jamaica; and the remainder, with their convoy, 


uh 
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* 


were taken by Commodore Keppel, and carried 1762. ö 
into Port-Royal in Jamaica. — In every other part On - 
of the world, the Britiſh cruiſers were ſucceſsful ; 
and at no period was the pre-eminence of Britain, 
at ſea, leſs diſputed. | 

W muſt not omit an attempt rande by the 
enemy, which, had the execution been equal to 
the deſign, would have given a ſevere blow to 
the Britiſh navy. In the month of December pruittes 
| 1761, while a ſquadron of our ſhips of war were 5 
lying in Baſque road, the French prepared three nun fdua- 
fire-ſhips ; which being chained together, were 
towed out of port, and ſet on fire, with a ſtrong 
breeze, that blew directly on the Britiſh ſquadron. 
Whether owing to fear, or the effect of an acci- 
dent, the veſlels took fire about two miles diſ- 
tance from the fleet; but the wind, ſhifting, 
drove them entirely clear of it. They continued 
burning ſome time, after having blown up with 
a terrible exploſion ; and every ſoul on board 


periſned.“ 


I the tranſactions of this war, the offenſive anzzca. 
operations of the French were ſo few and incon- 
ſiderable, and withal ſo unſucceſsful, that any 
advantage on their ſide, however trifling, deſerves 
commemoration. About the latter end of May, 


* In the courſe of this war, the French loſt 37 ſhips of the line, Ships oſt 
and 55 frigates: of theſe, 54 were taken by the Engliſh, 27 were de- and taken on 
ſtroyed, and 11 loſt by accident. —The Spaniards loſt 12 ſhips of the bath ſides. 
line, beſides frigates.— The French took two, and deſtroyed three En- | 
gliſh frigates ; and 13 Britiſh ſhips of the line, and 14 frigates, were 
loſt by accident. Of Britiſh merchantmen, 812 were taken by the 
enemy. | | | | 4 5 
3 L 2 
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M. de Ternay, with a ſquadron of * men of 
war, and a bomb-ketch; and M. Hauſonville, 
with a proportionable number of land- forces; 


failed from Breſt, under cover of a fog; cluided 


the vigilance of the Britiſh ſquadrons, and ar- 


| rived, on the 24th of June, at the Bay of Bulls, 


in Newfoundland. The iſland was in no reſpect 
prepared to reſiſt them : and they reduced, with- 
out difficulty, the forts of St. John, Trinity, and 
Carbonear ; deſtroyed the two laſt, and likewiſe 
the ſtages and implements of the fiſhery, to a 


conſiderable value. 


No ſooner did the news of this loſs arrive in 
England, -than an armament was fitted out, in 
order to retake thoſe places. Theſe prepara- 
tions, however, were anticipated by the vigilance 
and activity of General Amherſt. He immedi- 
ately detached his brother, Colonel Amherſt, with 


a body of forces, and Lord Colville with a ſmall 
ſquadron, to recover this valuable iſland. The 
- troops were landed, after a conſiderable reſiſtance, 


about ſeven miles to the northward of St. John's. 
They were preparing to attack that place, after 


having reduced ſeveral advantageous poſts in its 


neighbourhood, when the governor thought pro- 


per to ſurrender himſelf and garriſon pritoners of 


war, The French fleet effected their eſcape. 
They were deſcried at a conſiderable diſtance; but, 


Lord Colville not apprehending that they were 
_ really the enemy 's ſhips, a purſuit did not take 


place. 


Wr ſhall conclude the military tranſactions of 


this period, with an account of the unfortunate'ex- 
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-pedirions againſt Buenos Ayres; an expedition, he 
which, while it ſtrongly marks the viciſſitude of auzzica. 
human affairs, and ſhows what narrow bounds 

there are between victory and defeat, tends alſo 
to diſpoſe the minds of men to humanity, gen- 

tleneſs, and benevolence. 

AT the beginning of the war with Spain, it 3 
was judged expedient to encourage private ad- enos Ayres. 
venturers, to add to our other operations againſt il 
the enemy. Buenos Ayres, on account of its } 
vicinity to the Portugueſe ſettlements, was judged 1 
to be an object of importance. The poſſeſſion of | 
it, while it relieved our Portugueſe allies from an 
enemy in their neighbourhood, would afford a 
ſtation extremely well adapted for enterpriſes a- 
gainſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in the South Seas. 

Ahe force deſtined againſt this place, conſiſted 
of three ſtout frigates, and ſome ſmall armed 
veſſels and ſtore-ſhips. They had 500 ſoldiers on 
board, partly Engliſh, and partly Portugueſe ; and 
were commanded by Captain Macnamara, an 
adventurer of ſpirit and experience, who had been | | 
many years a captain in the Eaſt-India company's 
ſervice, and had embarked his whole fortune in 
the preſent enterpriſe. | | 
Taz embarkation was made from the Tagus, —̃ nn 
and their voyage to the mouth of the river de la | 
Plata, as favourable as could be wiſhed. Upon 2 | 
entering that immenſe river, on the 2d of No- 
vember, they were attacked by a violent gale of 
wind, accompanied with thunder and lightning. 
When the tempeſt ceafed, they found the river 
was ſhoaly, and the navigation to Buenos Ayres 
las is | | 
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1762. exceedingly difficult; and that the 8 ſo 
| far from being unprepared for reſiſtance, had al- 
ready begun to act on the offenſive, by taking 
the Portugueſe ſettlements of Nova Colonia. 
 ArxaiRs being in this ſituation, it was judged 
neceſſary to begin with the recovery of Nova 
Colonia, before any attack was made upon Buenos 
Ayres. They were encouraged to this attempt 
by an Engliſh pilot, who knew the place and 
river, and undertook to carry the commodore's 
| ſhip within palolthot of the enemy 's principal 
battery. 
The attak EVERY thing ſeemed to al ſucceſs. The 
1 ſhips were in excellent order, and the men in 
high ſpirits. Colours of every kind were diſ- 
played: the men, in new red uniforms, made a 
gallant appearance; and the whole armament, 
horns ſounding, and drums beating, advanced to 
the attack, with all the pomp and parade of a 
naval triumph. The attack commenced with vi- 
gour, and was continued with the utmoſt fury 
for four hours. The fire of the Spaniards, tho' 
well pointed, and ſupported with great reſolution, 
began to abate ; and the ſucceſs of the Engliſh 
feemed certain. At that critical moment, when 
the Spaniards were on the point of ſtriking their 
A edel colours, the commodore's ſhip, by ſome accident, 
Alalter. Which has never been accounted for, took fire. 
| She was inſtantly in a blaze; and the ſame mo- 
ment diſcovered the flames, and the impoſlibility 
of extinguiſhing them. A more dreadful ſpectacle 
cannot well be conceived. The ſides of the veſ- 
fel were immediately covered with naked men, 
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The enemy's fire was now recommenced, and 
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who, a few minutes before, were aſſured of wealth 1752. 
and conqueſt. Some precipitated themſelves into 
the ſea : others clung to the fails and rigging, till 


the violence of the flames obliged them to let go 
their hold; and many periſhed by their own hands. 


AMERICA. 


redoubled the diſtreſs of the unfortunate Engliſh. 
It is faid, that, on this occaſion, ſeveral of thoſe 
who could not ſwim, went to the lower guns, 
and kept up a conſtant fire upon the enemp, till 
they were driven by the flames to periſh in ano- 
ther element; a circumſtance which ſtrongly cha- 
racteriſes the deſperate courage of the Britiſh 
ſeamen. The commodore was drowned ; and, of 
340 men, only 78 eſcaped. 
Ixꝝ other veſſels, far "Np affording any re- 
lief, were obliged to get off as expeditiouſly as 
they could, leſt they ſhould ſhare the ſame fate. 
The next ſhip in force to the commodore, was 
little better than a wreck; and it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty, ſhe made ſhift to get into the 
Portugueſe ſettlement of Rio de Janeiro.—lIt was 
ſome alleviation of this dreadful diſaſter, that thoſe Hamanity 
who eſcaped from the commodore's ſhip, were wards 8 
received by the Spaniards with tenderneſs and 
humanity. Inſtead of regarding them as enemies, 
who came to plunder and deſtroy their ſettle- 
ments, they conſidered their misfortunes, not 
their enmity; treated them, rather as ſons, than 
captives; and, in every reſpect, uſed them with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs and indulgence ——Thus 
ended this unfortunate expedition, the laſt which ß 
was made by our people during the war. Y 
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HosrIIIriEs were cloſed with an event, which 
ſtrongly impreſſes this truth, That tho*' Prudence 
may plan, and Reſolution perform, defeat will 


ſometimes follow; and that victory and conqueſt 


depend on circumſtances, far above the reach of 


 EVROPE. 


human wiſdom. 


FRANCE was now convinced, that the hopes of 
ſucceſs, founded on her new alliance, were ground- 


leſs. The pride of the Bourbon family was hum- 


France re- 
news her 


propoſals 
tor peace. 


bled: Portugal was yet unconquered: Martinico 
was taken; and the Havanna was known to be 
in imminent danger. Having, therefore, but little 
to hope for from a continuance of the war, the 
French court inclined, in good earneſt, to peace. 
That court had already made propoſals of peace, 
and was obliged to renew theſe propoſals ;- and 
Spain was conſtrained to follow her example, and 
fit down contented: with her loſſes. The Britiſh 


court, though from very different motives, was 


equally diſpoſed to put a period to the war, and 
reſt ſatisfied with the acquiſitions it had made. 
As a pledge of their mutual ſincerity, it was 


agreed, that this treaty ſhould not be negotiated 


by ſubordinate perſons, as the former had been; 
but that the two. courts ſhould reciprocally ſend 
to London and Verſailles, a perſon of the firſt 
conſequence and diſtinction in either kingdom. 
The Duke of Bedford was ſent to negotiate on 
the part of Britain, and the Duke de Nivernois 


on that of France. The great outlines of the 


treaty, were ſoon adjuſted: the detail of ſome 


articles, took more time; but the whole were 
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concluded, and the definitive treaty ſigned, at 
Paris, on the 1oth of February 1763.“ 

Duo this negotiation, the violence of party 
raged in Great Britain. The miniſtry was un- 
popular; and every meaſure it adopted, was diſ- 
guſting to the bulk of the nation, Much was 
ſaid for, and very much againſt, the peace. We 
will not enter into thoſe diſputes, as time has al- 
ready overturned the beſt arguments offered on 


| * The following is an abſtract of the principal articles of the definitive 
treaty of peace and friendſhip between his Britannic Majeſty, the moſt 
Chriſtian King, and the King of Spain, concluded at Paris the Toth day , 
of February 1763; to which the King of Portugal acceded, on the ſame 
day. 
6 BE it known to all thoſe, to whom it ſhall or may in any manner 
belong. It has pleaſed the Moft High, to diffuſe the ſpirit of concord and 
union among the princes, whoſe diviſions had ſpread troubles in the four 
quarters of the globe. For this purpoſe, the high contracting parties 
have named and appointed their reſpective ambaſſadors, his Sacred Ma- 
jeſty the King of Great Britain, John Duke of Bedford; his Sacred Ma- 
jeſty the moſt Chriſtian King, Gabriel de Choiſeul, duke of Praflin ; his 
Sacred Majeſty the Catholic King, Don Jerome, marquis of Grimaldi ; 
his Sacred Majeſty the moſt Faithful King, Martin de Mello and Caſtro ; 
who having duly communicated to each other their full powers, have 
agreed upon the articles, the tenor of which is as follows. 


Article 1. There ſhall be a Chriſtian, .univerſal, and perpetual peace, a 
well Hy ſea as by land, and a ſincere and conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re- 
eſtabliſhed between the beſore- mentioned ſovereigns; and a general obli- 
vion of every thing that may have been done or committed, before or ſince 
the commencement of the zra that is juſt ended. | 
II. The former treaties concluded between the reſpectire kingdoms, - - 
are hereby renewed and confirmed in the beſt form, and ſerve as the baſis 
of the preſent definitive treaty. 
III. The priſoners made on all fides, and the hoſtages carried away or 
given during the war, ſhall be reſtored without ranſom ; each Crown re- 
| ſpeQtively paying the advances made for the ſubſiſtence and maintenance 
of their priſoners, by the Sovereign of the country where they ſhall have 
been detained. 
IV. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty renounces all pretenſions, which he has 
heretofore formed, or might form, to Nova Scotia, or Acadia, in all its 
parts ; and guarantees the whole of it, with all its dependencies, to the 
King of Great Britain : moreover, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes and . 
guarantees to his Britannic Majeſty, in full right, Canada, with all its 
dependencies, as well as the iſland of Cape Breton, and all the other ha 
iſlands and coaſts in the gulf and river of St. Laurence; and, in general, 
every thing that depends on the ſaid countries, lands, iſlands, and coaſts, * 
with the ſovereignty, property, and poſſeſſion, and all rights acquired 
by treaty or otherwiſe, which the Crown of France has had, till now, over 
the ſaid places. His Britannic Majeſty, on his fide, agrees to grant 
liberty of the Catholic religion to the inhabitants of Canada. | 
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publications 1762. both ſides. The terms, however, were evide1 

er more advantageous to the American colonies, t] 
Great Britain; and it would not, perhaps, be 
bold to affirm, that the French foreſaw, that 
ceſſion of Canada would remove the only obſt: 
which prevented the Britiſh colonies from afli 
ing independence.” Great Britain had it in 
option, to retain the Weſt-India iſlands of Ma 
_ Guadaloupe, Marigalante, and Deſidera 


V. The ſubjects of France ſhall have the Hint of flbing and dr 
on a part of the coaſts of the iſland of Newfoundland, ſuch as it is ſ 
fied in the 13th article of the treaty of Utrecht; and his Britannic 
jeſty conſents to leave to the ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian King, 

© liberty of fiſhing in the gulf of St. Laurence, on condition that the 
jets of France did not exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at the diſtanc 
three leagues from all the coaſts belonging to Great Britain. 

VI. The King of Great Britain cedes the iſlands of St. Pierre and 
quelon, in full right, to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to ſerve as ſhelte 
the French fiſhermen : and his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty engages, not 
fortify the ſaid iſlands; to erect no buildings upon them, but merely 
the convenience of the, fiſhery; and to op upon them, a guard of | 
men only for the police, 

VII. In order to re-eſtabliſh peace on ſolid and durable foundati, 
and to remove for ever all ſubject of diſpute, with regard to the limit 
the Britiſh and French territories on the continent of America, it 1 
greed, that, for the future, the confines between the dominions of 
reſpettive Crowns in that part of the world, ſhall be fixed irrevocably | 
line drawn along the middle of the Mil ppi, from its ſource to 
river Iberville; and, from thence, by a line drawn along the middl, 
this river, and the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the ſea : 
for this purpoſe, the moſt Chriſtian-King cedes, in full right, the r 
and port of the Mobile, and every thing which he poſſeſſed on the 
ſide of the river Miſklippi; except che town of New Orleans, and 

. Mland in which it is ſituated. 

VIII. The King of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to France, the iſland; 

Guadaloupe, of Marigalante, of Defiderade, of Martinico, and Bellei 
and the fortreſics of theſe iflands, hall be reſtored, in the ſame condit 
they were in, when they were conquered by the Britiſh arms. 
IX. The moſt Chriſtian King cedes and guarantees to his Britar 
Majeſty, the iſlands of Grenada and of the Grenadines; and the pa 
tion of the iſlands called neutral, is agreed and fixed, 1 that thoſe 
St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobags, ſhall remain in full right to G. 
Britain; and that of St. Lucia ſhall be delivered to France, to enjoy 
fame likewiſe in full right. 

X. His Britannic Majeſty reſtores to France, the iſland of Gs. 24 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes to Great Britain, the river Senegg 
the forts and factories of St. Lewis, Podor, and Galam. | 

XI. In the Faſt Indies, Great Britain ſhall reſtore to France, the c 

ferent factories which that Croun poſleſſed on the coaſt of Coroman 


Mund Malabar, as alſo in Bengal, at the beginning of the year 17, 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


and to give up Canada; but as the war had been 


undertaken in order to prote& the Britiſh colo- 


nies, the ſecurity of theſe colonies was, with 
ſeeming propriety, made the principal object in 


the treaty of peace. 

TER ſubſtance of the treaty between his Pruf. 
ſian Majeſty and the Empreſs-Queen, was no more 
than that a mutual reſtitution and oblivion ſhould 


take place, and each party ſit down * with 


the loſs it had ſuſtained. 


His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty thall reſtore, on his ſide, all that he may 
have conquered in the Eaſt Indies, during the preſent war. 


XII. XIII. The iſland of Minorca ſhall be reſtored to his Britannic © 


Majeſty, as well as Fort St. Philip; and the town and port of Dun- 
Air; thall be put into the ſtate fixed by the laſt treaty of Aix la Cha- 
© 


XIV. XV. There is a reciprocal reſtoration, on all ſides, of the con- 


queſts made in Germany and Portugal. 
XVI. The deciſion of the prizes made in time of peace, by the ſubjects 


of Great Britain, on the Spaniards, ſhall be referred to the courts of 


juſtice of the admiralty of Great Britain, conformable to the rules eſta- 
bliſhed among all nations; ſo that the validity of the ſaid prizes between 
the Britiſh and Spaniſh nations, ſhall be decided and judged according to 


the law of nations, and according to treatics in the courts of juſtice of 


the nation who ſhall have made the capture. 
XVII. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall cauſe to be demoliſhed, all the for- 


tifications which his ſubjects ſhall have erected in the bay of Honduras; 


and his Catholic Majeſty ſhall not permit, on any pretence whatever, 
the Britiſh ſubjects to be diſturbed in their occupation of cutting, load- 
ing, and carrying away logwood. 

XVIII. His Catholic Majeſty deſiſts, as well for himſelf, as for his 
ſacceſlors, from all pretenſion, which he may have formed, in favour of 
the Guipuſcoans, and other his ſuhjects, to the right of fiſhing in the 
neighbourhood of the iſland of Newfoundland.“ 

XIX. XX. The King of Great Britain reſtores to Spain, all the terri- 
tory which he has conquered in the iſland of Cuba, with the ſortreſs of 


the Havanna; and, in conſequence of this reſtitution, his Catholic Ma- 


jeſty cedes to Great Britain, Florida, with Fort St. Augultine, and the 
bay of Penſacola, as well as all that Spain poſſeſſed on the continent of 


*. 


North America, to the eaſt and to the ſouth-eaſt of the river Miſſiſſippi. 


XXI. XXII. and XXIII. A mutual reſtitution ſhall take place of every 
acquiſition not included in the preſent treaty. 
4 XXIV. The different periods for fulfilling the foregoing articles, are 
xed. 
See page 389. | k - 
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TO THY 


PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 


ABERCROMBIE, Gen. defeated. 


at Ticonderoga, 196. 
Africa, military tranſactions in, 
„ 

Aiguillon, Duke de, marches againſt 
© Gen. Bligh, 152. Commands 
„ French invading army, 274. 

Aix, iſle of, taken, go. 
Albemarle, (Keppel) Earl of, com- 

mands in the expedition againſt 

the Havanna, 433- 

Alcide, Fr. man of war, taken, 1 of 
America, military tranſactions in, 


IO, 34» 135, 192, 210, Ss 


330, 372, 429, 457> 

Allied army aſſembles under che 
Duke of Cumberland, 75. De- 
feated at Haſtenbeck, 80. Diſ- 
perſed by 


under Prince Ferdinand, 113. 
Gains the battle of Crevelt, 168. 

Defeated at Sangerſhauſen, 170. 
Worſts M. Chevert at Meer, 172. 


Defeated at Bergen, 216. Gains 


the great battle of Minden, 219. 


Worſted at Corbach, 286. Vic- 
torious at Warbourg, 290; at 
Kirch-Denkern, 3 593 at Græ- 


benſtein, 402. 
Amherſt, Gen. reduces Louiſbourg, 
192. Takes poſſeſſion of Ticon-+ 


the convention of 


Cloſter-ſeven, 84. Re- aſſembled 


deroga and Crown Point, 245. 

and Montreal, 335. 

Amberſt, Col. retakes Newfound- 
land, 458. 

Angria, the pirate, his harbour 
taken and deſtroyed, 14. 

Apraxin, Gen. diſgraced, 161. 

Ala, military tranſaQtions in, 38, 
140, 201, 266, 338, 444. 

Auſtrians. See German war. 


Balfour, Captain, his bravery at 


Louiſbourg, 194. 
Barrington, Gen. ai) 3h Guada- 
loupe, 242 
Battles. en 216. Breſlau, 124. 
Buker Muhl, 407. Campen, 300. 
Corbach, 286. Crevelt, 168. 
Cunnerſdorf, 230. Exdorf, 288, 
_ Grzbenſtein, 402. Haſtenbeck, 
80. Hohkirchen, 182. Kirch- 
Denkern, 359. Kolin, 71. Land- 


ſhut, 310. Lignitz, 318. Liſſa, 


127. Lowoſchutz, go. Minden, 
219. Prague, 60. Quebec, 260. 


Reichenberg, 57. Roſbach, 120. 


St. Cas, 154. Torgau, 326. 
Warbourg, 290. 


Bedford, (Ruſſel) Duke of, con- 


cludes the treaty of Paris, 463. 
Ninn, reduction of, 373. 


„Duke de, appointed French 
| ſecretary at war, 160, 
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Z 
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N 


ee Kug man of war, 1 
rate engagement with the Cou- 
agen, 38 „ 

Berlin, laid under contribution by 
the Ruſſians, 323. 


Bevern, Prince of, account of, 72, 


Blakeney, Gen. his defence and 

ſurrender of St. Philips, 20. 

' Bligh, Gen. his operations againſt 

herbourg g£> 150. Rear-guard 
attacked at St. Cas, 153. 

Boſcawen, Adm. ſails for New- 

patty per, 15. Aſſiſts in redu- 


Louiſbourg, 192. Defeats 


* a Clue, 275. 


Braddock, Gen, his unfortunate. 


expedition, 11. 
Ryrereton, Major, killed, 269. 
Broglio, M. his Ree, 360. 
. Brown, Gen. mortally wounded at 
Prague, 61. 


Brunfwic, Hereditary Prince 'of, 


his gallant exploits, 168, 223, 
225, 285, 286, 287, 292, 299 
300, 355, 361. 


| Burgoyne, N d. Gen. ſerves in | 


- Portu 
Buſſ : 


ation, 390. 


Bute, EarF of, zealous for peace, 


„„ 
B. Adm. b 10 relieve Mi- 
norca, 18. Engages the French 
fleet, 19. Superſeded, 21. Tan, 
ib. and executed, 22. 
3 Capt. deftrays - 2 French 
moet 3355 - 


8 taken by the Nabob of 


Bengal, 43. . by Adm. 
Wation and Col. Clive, 140. 
Carnac, Maj. defeats the Mogul 


- * _ army, 344- 


_ Carrickfergus, M. Thurot s deſcent 


at, 346. 


Cavendiſh, Ld Frederic, 1 52, 403. 
berbourg, expedition againſt, 149. 
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Clermont, Count de, commands the 


French army, 156. 

Colberg, taken by the Ruſſians, 469 

Conflans, M. de, defeated by Ad- 
miral Hawke, 277. 

Contades, M. de, commands the 
French army, 170. 


Coote, Col. See Alia. 


Cornißb, Adm. See Aja. 


Crown Point, taken poſſeſſion of 
by Gen. Amherſt, 245. 


duct, 85. 
Czarina, Elizabeth, her death and 
| character, 409. 


huſband, 416. 


D' Ache, M. 201, 270. 


Daun, M. account of, 67. See 
Germany. 


Death, Capt. his fate, 209. 


De la Clue, M. defeated by Bol. 


cawen, 275. 


D' E/taign, Count, his ſucceſs in 


the Eaſt-Indies, 344. 


D* Etrees, M. commands the French 


army, 75, 400. 


* 


Cumberland, Duke of, his miſcon- 


» Catharine, . her 


750 
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Dominique, iſland of, taken, 372. 


Douglas, Sir James, 434. 
Downe, Lord, killed, 300. 


Draper, Col. his bravery at Ma- 
Commands at the 


draſs, 267. 
reduction of Manilla, 446. 
Dreſden; diſtreſſed, 188. 
Du Queſne, Fort, unfortunate ex- 
pedition againſt, 11. Taken, 2co. 
Dutch, refuſe to aſſiſt Britain, 17. 
Chaſtiſed in the Eaſt- Indies, 271. 


cretary of State, 398. 


e, 288. | 


| Egremont, Earl of, appointed Se 


Elliot, Capt. defeats 'Thuroty 348. ; 
„Col. bravery of his Tegi» - 


Elpbinſton, Capt. takes a French 


thip on the coaſt of Holland, | 


378. 

Rxpedition, againſt Rochfort, 87. 
St. Malo, 146. Cherbourg, 150. 

Senegal and Goree, 204. Louiſ- 
bourg, 192. Martinico, 241. 

_ Guadaloupe, 242. Quebec, 249. 
Belleiſle, 374. Martinico, 429. 
Havanna, 433. Manilla, 444- 
Buenos Ayres, 459. 


Faulkner, Capt. his bravery, 38m. 

Ferdinand, Prince, compared with 

the Pruſſian monarch, 233. See 
Allied army. 

Finck, Gen. farrcounded and taken 
with his whole army by M. 
Daun, 237. 

Forbes, Gen. 

neſne, 200. 

Forreſt, Capt. his ſucceſs, 210. 

Foudroyant, French ſhip of war, 
taken, 208. , 

Fox, Mr. reſigns, 48. 

Frederic, III. King of Pruſſia, his 

character, 25. See German war. 


Gardiner, Capt. killed, 208, 
George II. his death and charac- 
ter, 303. 

George III. aſcends the Gene 305. 
German war, 29, to 33.—56, to 
86.—97, to 134.—1 56, to 191. 
2213, to 239.—282, to 329. 
—353, to 371.— 400, to 408. 

 Gilchrift, Capt. wounded, 281. 

Gi/ors, Count de, killed at Cre- 
Felt, 169. 

Glatz, taken by the A 310. 

Goree, reduced, 20 5. 


— 


reduces Fort du 


Gottingen, taken, and retake, 83. | 


301. 
Granby, Marg. of, 290, 355, 359, 
403. 


Grant, Col. 290, 372. 


Gualaloupe, re duced, 244. 


Hanover, taken by the French, 8 5. 
Evacuated, 158. 

Havre de Grace, bombarded, 274. 

Hawke, Adm. defeats the French 
fleet, 277. 

Hay, Lord Charles, 136. 

Henry, Prince of Pruſſia, 180, 234, 


315 

Half, Gen. aſſiſts in W 
Belleiſle, 374. 

Holmes, Adm. 159, 257. 


Howell, Mr. his cruel uſage at 


Bengal, 43. 
Hopfon, Gen. a % at Marti- 


nico, 240. 


Howe, Lord, his 1 3 charac- 


8 05 197. 

„Lord, 15, 90, 146, 154. 
Col. 261, 437. 
Hubertſburgh, peace of, 421. 


Fennings, Col. commands at Car- : 


rickfergus, 347. 
TImhsff, Gen. 172. 


Keith, Field- marſhal; 20, 183. 


Keppel, Commod. 205, 374, 436. 
Knllis, Lieut, his bravery and 
death, 351. * 


ourg, 194. 
Lally, of 201, 266, 338, 342. 


Laudohn, Gen. 229, 309, 315, 319. 


Law, Mr. defeated and taken, 344. 

Lebavald, M. 105. | 

Levi, Chevalier de, his operations 
at Quebec, 330. 


cution, 114 
Louiſbourg, ſurrender of, 195. 
Littletsn, Gov. his expedition a Bo. 
gainſt the Cherokees, 336. 


Macnamara, Capt. his fate, 459. 
Madraſt, heſieged, 2066. - 

Manilla, expe tion againſt, 444. 
Marlborough, Duke of, 147, 174- 


Laforey, Capt. his bravery at Louiſ- - | 


Leipfic, ſubjected to military exe x 
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Martinico, reduction of, 429. 
. Minorca, taken by the French, 20. 


Monckton, Gen. 249, 260, 263, 429. 


Montcalm, Marg. de, 138, 252,261. 
Moore, Commodore, 240. 


Meordaunt, Sir John, gs. 
Murray, Gen. 249, 263, 330. 
Naval tranſactions, detached, 206, 


280, 351, 378, 456. 
Niagara, Fort, taken, 248. 


 Niverngis, Duke de, 462. 
Peace, negotiations for, 386, 462. 


Pitt, Will. Eſq; 49, 55, 387, 394. 


Pocock, Atm. 201, 270, 434. 


Poland, King of, his letter to his | 


general, 32. 

Pondicherry, 338. | 
Prideaux, *. — killed, 247. 
Pruſſia, See Frederic and German 


war. 


Quebec, expedition againſt, 249: 


Beſieged, 332. 


Namilies man of war wrecked, 352. 

Richlizu, Duke de, 18, 82, 113, 131. 

Rechfert, expedition againſt, 87. 

Kollo, Lord, takes Dominique, 372. 

Ruſffans, te operations, 57, 99, 

106, 1 76, 228, 317, 321, 367, 
409— 


Sackville, Lord George, 167. 2 19. 
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Skinner, Capt. his 


Xavier, Prince of, 361, 404. 
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Schmettau, Count, burns the Gab 

urbs of Drefden, 188. 

Senegal, expedition againſt, 204. 

f . and 

death, 35. 

Soubiſe, Prince, his character, 360. 

Stanley, Mr. his negotiation for 
peace in France, 386. 

Stevens, Adm. 339. 


. Swedes, their operations, 57, 130. 


Thurot, M. his exploits, 273, 346. 

Tiddyman, Commodore, 446. 

Ternay, M. ſurpriſes St. John's in 

Newfoundland, 458. 5 

T iconderoga, unſuceeſsful tk a- 
gainſt, 196. Abandoned, 245, 


| Townſend, Col. killed, 245. 
Velaſco, Don Lewis de, his. bravery 


and death, 442. 


Wall, the Spaniſh miniſter, his in- 
ſolent behaviour, 397. 

Matſon, Adm. 40, 145. * 

Winterfield, Gen. killed, 112, #% 

Wolfe, Gen. 91, 96, 193, 249, 
208, 208, 2608. 


Morge, Col. 205. 


2 Jenburg, Prince of, 170, 216: 
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For diſinteteſtneſs, read difiteretodnes, 


Aſter recover add from 


After commerce inſert of Europe ; 

After paſſed inſert both houſes, and res 
ceived | 

Delete abroad. 

Delete but 

For miles, read leagues, 

For twentys year read twenty years 

After impracticable inſert either 

Delete all 

For Ramilies, read Monmouth, 

For then read after which 


Aer ſtriking inſert inſtances 


For diſhonour, read credit, 
For their read there 

For 5000 read 500 
For ſtudded read ſcudded 


For 6000 read 600 


After into inſert two 
For draught read drought 
For on read of 
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' DIRECTIONS for placing the 


'LATES. 


EORGE II. to face the title. 5 
. Frederic III. of Pruſſia, page 26 £ 
1 Marſhal Keith, - — 32 
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Prince Ferdinand, - o 113 Ss 

Admiral Boſcawen, = | : 

General Amherſt, . 

eneral Wolfe, i 
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